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CHAPTER X. 


ERNE MAKES HIS ESCAPE FROM THE 
BRAZEN TOWER, 


Arter his wife’s death, Sir George 
Hillyar transferred all the love of his 
heart from the dead mother to the 
living child. He was just to his eldest 
son ; but George Hillyar could not but 
see that he was as naught compared to 
his younger half-brother—nay more, 
could not but see that there was some- 
thing more than mere indifference in 
his father’s feeling towards him ; there 
was dislike. Carefully as Sir George 
concealed it, as he thought, the child 
discovered it, and the boy resented it. 
And so it fell out that George Hillyar 
never knew what it was to be loved 
until he met Gertrude Neville. By his 
father’s mistaken policy, with regard to 
his education, he was thrown among 
vicious people, and became terribly 
vicious himself. He went utterly to 
the dogs. He grew quite abandoned at 
one time ; and was within reach of the 
law. But, perhaps, the only wise thing 
his father ever did for him, was to stop 
his rambles on the Continent, and, 
partly by persuasion, partly by threats, 
induce him to go to Australia. He 
got a cadetship in the police, partly for 
the pay, partly for the uniform, partly 
for the sake of the entrée—the recognised 
position it would give him in certain 
quarters. So he raised himself some- 
what. He found, at first, that it paid 
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to be respectable. Then he found that 
it was pleasant to be in society ; and 
his old life appeared, at times, to be 
horrible to him. And, at last, he fell 
in love with Gerty Neville ; and, what 
is stranger still, she fell in love with 
him. At this time there is a chance 
for him. As we leave him with good 
Mr. Oxton, looking after his wounded 
comrade, his fate hangs in the balance. 
After his terrible fiasco, Sir George 
would have no more of schools or young 
servants. . He had been careful enough 
with his firstborn (as he thought then) ; 
he would lock Erne up in a brazen 
tower. He filled his house with grey- 
headed servants; he got for the boy, 
at a vast expense, a gentle, kind old 
college don as tutor—a man who had 
never taken orders, with a taste for 
natural history, who wished to live 
peaceably, and mix with good society. 
The boy Erne was splendidly educated 
and cared for. He was made a little 
prince, but they never spoiled him. | He 
must have friends of his own age, of 
course ; Lord Edward Bellamy and the 
little Marquis of Tullygoram were se- 
lected, and induced to come and stay 
with him, after close inquiries, and some 
dexterous manceuvring on the part of 
Sir George. But Erne did not take to 
them. They were nice, clever lads, but 
neither of them had ‘been: to school, 
Erne objected. He wanted to know 
fellows who had been to school ; nay, 
rebelliously wanted to go to school him- 
self—which was not to be thought of. 
N 
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In short, at fifteen, Erne was a very 
noble, sensitive, well-educated and clever 
lad, without a single friend of his own 
age ; and, becoming rebellious, he began 
to cast about to find friends for himself. 
It was through Providence, and not Sir 
George’s good management, that he did 
not do worse in that way, than he did, 
poor lad. 

Sir George Hillyar and Mr. Compton 
met in the dining-room at the second 
gong. Sir George rang the bell and 
asked if Mr. Erne was come in. He 
was not. 

“We will have dinner, though. If 
the boy likes his soup cold, let him have 
it so.” And so they went to dinner. 

But no Erne. Claret and abuse of 
Lord John; then coffee and abuse of 
Sir Robert ; but no Erne. They began 
to get uneasy. 

“He has never gone out like this 
before,” said Sir George. “I must 
really make inquiries.” 

But no one could answer them. Erne 
was not in his bedroom. His horse was 
in the stable. Even Mr. Compton got 
anxious. 

Obstinate men are pretty sure to 
adopt the counsels they have scornfully 
declined, as soon as they can do so 
without being observed. Old Compton 
knew obstinate men well; and knew, 
therefore, that what he had said about 
Erne’s being kept in solitude, would, 
after a decent lapse of time, lead to 
Erne’s being treated in a more rational 
way. He knew well that no people 
are more easily managed than obstinate 
people, (by those whom they thoroughly 
respect), if a sharp attack is made on 
them, and then silence preserved on the 
subject ever after. He knew that the 
slightest renewal of the subject would 
postpone the adoption of his advice 
indefinitely, for he knew that obstinacy 
was only generated by conceit and want 
of determination. Therefore he was very 
anxious. 

“Erne has bolted,” he thought, 
“and ruined all. There is no chance 
of knocking sense into his father’s head 
this next ten years.” 

But Sir George walked uneasily up 
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and down, thinking of far other things. 
His terror took a material form. Some- 
thing must have happened to Erne. He 
had gone out alone, and something had 
befallen him ; what, he could not con- 
ceive, but he vowed that, if he ever got 
him back again, he should choose what 
companion he would, but should never 
go out alone any more. By daylight he 
was half crazy with anxiety, and just 
afterwards frantic. The head keeper 
came in, and reported that one of the 
boats was loose on the lake. 

They dragged it madly, from end to 
end. The country people heard that 
young Erne Hillyar was drowned in 
Stanlake pool, and were kind enough to 
come in by hundreds. It was the best 
thing since the fair. The gypsies moved 
up in a body, and told fortunes. The 
country folks came and sat in rows on 
the wire fences, like woodpigeons on 
ash trees in autumn. The young men 
and boys “ chivied” one another through 
the flower-garden, turned on the foun- 
tains, and pushed one another into the 
marble basins ; and the draggers dragged 
in the lake, and produced nothing but 
waterlily roots ; which, being mistaken 
for rare esculents by the half-cockney 
population, were stolen by the thousand, 
and, after abortive attempts to eat them, 
were (politically speaking) thrown in the 
teeth of Sir George Hillyar, at the next 
election, by a radical cobbler who com- 
pared him to Foulon. 

At five o'clock, the body not having 
been found, Sir George Hillyar, having 
pre-determined that his son was drowned, 
gave orders for the cutting of the big 
dam, not without slight misgivings that 
he was making a fool of himself. Then 
the fun grew fast and furious. This 
was better than the fair by a great deal. 
They brought up beer in large stone 
bottles from the public-house, and en- 
joyed themselves thoroughly. By a 
quarter to six the lake was nearly dry, 
and nearly everybody was drunk. At 
this time the first fish was caught; a 
young man ducked into the mud, and 
brought out a ten-pound carp by his 
gills, exclaiming, “ Here’s the body, 
Bill!” which expression passed into the 
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joke of the evening. Every time a 
fresh carp, tench, or pike, was thrown 
out kicking into the gravel, the young 
men would roar out, “ Here's the body, 
Bill,” once more. At last the whole 
affair approached very nearly to a riot. 
Women, who had come after their 
husbands, were heard here and there 
scolding or shrieking. There were two 
or three fights. There had been more 
beer ordered than was paid for. A 
policeman had been pushed into the 
mud. But no body. 

The butler, coming into the library at 
ten o'clock to see the windows shut 
against the loose characters who were 
hanging about, discovered the body of 
Erne Hillyar, Esquire, in an easy chair, 
reading Blackwood’s Magazine by a bed- 
room candlestick. And the body said, 
“T say, Simpson, what the deuce is 
all that row about down by the lake ?” 

“ They have cut the dam, and let off 
the water to find your body, sir,” replied 
Simpson, who prided himself on not 
being taken by surprise. 

“What fools,” said Erne. “Is the 
Governor in a great wax ?” 

“T fancy not sir, at present,” replied 
Simpson. 

“Tell him I wish to speak to him, 
will you,’ said Erne, turning over a 
page. “Say I should be glad of a word 
with him, if he will be good enough to 
step this way.” And so he went on 
unconcernedly reading ; and Simpson, 
who had a profound belief in Erne, went 
to Sir George, and delivered the mes- 
sage exactly as Erne had given it. 

Sir George came raging into the room 
in a very few minutes. Erne half-closed 
his book, keeping his finger in the place, 
and, quietly looking up at his father, said, 

“1 am afraid you expected me home 
last night, my dear father.” 

Sir George was too much astounded 
by Erne’s coolness, to do more than 
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“ T hope I have not caused you any 
anxiety. But the fact is this; I went 
into town by the five o’clock train, ‘to 
see the Parkers at Brompton ; and they 
offered me a bed (it being late), which I 
accepted. I went for a ramble this 


morning, which ended in my walking 
all the way home here; and that is 
what makes me so late.” 

“ You seem to have a good notion 
of disposing of your own time, without 
notice, sir,’ said Sir George, who had 
been so astounded by his reception, 
that he had not yet had time to lay his 
hand upon his wrath bottle. 

“Yes, I like having an impromptu 
ramble of this kind. It is quite a new 
experience do you know, dad,” said 
Erne, speaking with a little more ani- 
mation, and laying aside his book for 
the first time. “1 would have given a 
hundred pounds for you to have been 
with me to-day. New scenes and new 
people all the way home. As new to 
me—nay, newer and fresher—than the 
Sandwich Islands would be. I wish 
you had been there.” 

“ Doesn’t it strike you, sir, that you 
are taking this matter somewhat coolly? 
said Sir George, aghast. 

“No! am I?” said Erne. “ That is 
a compliment, coming from you, dad. 
How often have you told me, that you 
hated a man without self-possession. 
See how I have profited by your 
teaching.” 

“Hold your tongue, sir,” said Sir 
George, finding his wrath bottle, and 
drawing the cork. “Are you aware, 
sir, that the dam has been cut to find 
your body? Are you aware of that, sir? 
Do you know, sir, that the populace have, 
in the excitement consequent on your 
supposed death, overrun my pleasure- 
grounds, trampled on my flower-beds, 
broken my statues, and made faces at 
my lawyer through my drawing-room 
window ?” 

If ever you try a torrent of invective, 
for heaven’s sake steer clear of details, 
lest in the heat of your speech you come 
suddenly across a ridiculous or homely 
image, and, rhetorically speaking, ruin 
yourself at once, as did Sir George 
Hillyar on this occasion. As he thun- 
dered out this last terrible consequence 
of Erne’s absence, Erne burst out laugh- 
ing, and Sir George, intensely delighted 
at getting him back again on any terms, 
and also dying for a reconciliation, burst 
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out laughing too, and held out his arms. 
After which the conversation took 
another tone ; as thus— 

“Why did you go away, and never 
give me notice, my boy?” 

“T won't do it again. I will tell you 
next time.” And all that sort of thing. 
a * * * 

“What on earth has come over the 
boy ?” said Sir George Hillyar to him- 
self as soon as he was in bed, lying on 
his back, with his knees up, which is 
the best attitude for thinking in bed. 
“He will make a debater, that boy, sir, 
mark my words. I tell you, sir,” con- 
tinued he, angrily, and somewhat rudely 
contradicting himself, “ that you have 
been a fool about that boy. The cool 
way in which he turned on you to-day, 
sir, and, partly by calculating on your 
affection for him, and partly by native 
tact and self-possession, silenced you, 
sir —got his own way, established a 
precedent for going out when he chose, 
and left you strongly disinclined to risk 
another battle—was, I say, sir, masterly.” 

After a time, having sufficiently con- 
tradicted and bullied himself, he turned 
over on his side, and said, as he was 
falling to sleep— 

“The boy is wonderfully changed in 
one day. He shall go again if he chooses, 
I never saw such a change in my life. 
He never showed fight like this before. 
What can be the matter with him?” 

The old complaint, Sir George. The 
boy has fullen in love. Nothing else. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE SECRETARY SEES NOTHING 
BUT TO SUBMIT. 


FOR IT 


Tue talk of the colony, for a week or so, 
turned upon nothing else but the gallant 
exploit of Lieutenant Hillyar with the 
bushrangers. He beeame the hero of 
the day. His orderly persuaded him to 
have his hair cut; and the locks went off 
like smoke at half-a-crown apiece ; so 
fast, indeed, that the supply fell short 
of the demand, and had to be supplied 
from the head of a young Danish trooper, 
who, after this, happening to get drunk 
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in Palmerston, while in plain clothes, 
and not being recognised, was found to 
be so closely cropped, that it was neces- 
sary to remand him for inquiries, as it 
was obvious to the meanest capacity that 
he hadn’t been out of jail more than 
a couple of days. 

The papers had leading articles upon 
it. The Palmerston Sentinel (Squatter! 
interest, conservative, aristocratic), said 
that this was your old English blood, 
and that there was nothing like it. The 
Mohawk (progress of the species and 
small farm interest), said, on the other 
hand, that this Lieutenant Hillyar was 
one of those men who had been unjustly 
hunted out of his native land, by the 
jealousy of an accursed and corrupt 
aristocracy, in consequence of his liberal 
tendencies, and his fellow-feeling for 
the (so-called) lower orders. And this 
abominable Mohawk, evidently —pos- 
sessed of special knowledge, in trying 
to prove the habitual condescension of 
George Hillyar towards his inferiors, did 
so rake up all his okt blackguardisms 
that Mr. Secretary Oxton was as near 
mad as need be. 

It is hardly necessary to say that, 
when poor little Gerty Neville heard the 
news, George Hillyar was, to her, trans- 
formed from a persecuted, ill-used, mis- 
understood man, into a triumphant hero. 
She threw herself sobbing into her 
sister's arms, and said— 

“Now, Aggy! Now, who was right ? 
Was not I wiser than you, my sister? 
My noble hero! Two to one, Agnes, 
amd he is so calm and modest about it. 
Why, James and you were blind. Did 
not J see what he was ; am J a fool?” 

Mrs. Oxton was very much inclined 
to think she was. She was puzzled by 
this undoubted act of valour on George 
Hillyar’s part. She had very good 
sense of her own, and the most profound 


1 The “squatters” of Australia are the great 
pastoral aristocrats, who lease immense tracts 
from government for pasturage. Some or 
them are immensely wealthy. I speak from 
recollection, when I say that one of Dr. 
Kerr's stations, on the Darling downs, when 
sold in 1854, contained 102,000 sheep, whose 
value at that time was about 25s, a piece. An 
improvement on Saville Row, decidedly. 
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belief in one of the cleverest men in the 
world—her husband. Her husband’s 
distrust of the man had reacted on her; 
so, in the midst of Gerty’s wild enthu- 
siasm, she could only hope that things 
would go right, though she tried to be 
enthusiastic for Gerty’s sake. 

Things were very near going right 


just now. ‘The Secretary and his wife 


knew too little of their man. The man’s 
antecedents were terribly bad, but the 
man had fallen in love, and become a 
hero within a very few months. The 
Secretary knew men well enough, and 
knew how seldom they reformed after 
they had gone as far as (he feared) Lieu- 
tenant Hillyar had gone. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Oxton were inclined to distrust 
and oppose him still, in spite of his act 
of heroism. 

But the man himself meant well. 
There was just enough goodness and 
manhood left in him to fall in love 
with Gerty Neville: and a kind of reck- 
less, careless pluck which had been a 
characteristic of him in his boyhood, 
had still remained to him. It had been 
latent, exhibiting itself only in causeless 
quarrels and headlong gaming, until it 
had been turned into a proper channel 
by his new passion, the only serious one 
of his life. The one cause combined 
with the other; golden opportunity 
came in his way: and suddenly he, who 
had been a distrusted and despised man 
all his life, found himself a hero, be- 
loved by the beauty of the community, 
with every cloud cleared away from the 
future ; a man whose name was men- 
tioned by every mouth with enthusiastic 
praise. It was a glimpse of heaven. 
His eye grew brighter, his bearing more 
majestic, his heart softer towards his 
fellow-creatures. He was happy for the 
first time in his life. As the poor god- 
less fellow put it to himself, his luck had 
turned at lust. 

But we must go a little way back in 
our story. While he and Mr. Oxton 
were still trying to make the wounded 
cadet comfortable, assistance arrived, and 
it was announced that the other bush- 
rangers were captured. (The cadet re- 
covered, my dear madam, and is now 


the worthy and highly respected chief 
commissioner of police for Cooksland.) 
So the Secretary and the lieutenant rode 
away together. 

“Tl tell you what I would do, 
Hillyar,” said the Secretary ; “ I should 
ride down to Palmerston as quick as I 
could, and report this matter at head 
quarters ; you will probably get your 
inspectorship—lI shall certainly see that 
you do. And I tell you what, I shall go 
with you myself. I must talk over this 
with the Governor at once. We can get 
on to my house to-night, and I shall be 
pleased to see you as my guest.” 

“That is very kind of you,” said 
Hillyar. 

-“T cannot conceal from you,” said the 
Secretary, with emphasis, “that I am 
aware of your having proposed yourself 
for my brother-in-law.” 

“T supposed you would know it by 
this time. I have laid my fortune and 
my title at Miss Neville’s feet, and have 
been accepted.” 

“Oh Lord!” said the secretary, as it 
he had a sudden twinge of toothacne, 
“T know all about it. It is not your 
fortune nor your title I want to talk 
about. What sort of a name can you 
give her? Can you give her an unsullied 
name? I ask you asa man of the world, 
can you do that?” 

“As a man of the world, hey?” said 
the lieutenant; “then, as a man of the 
world, I should say that Miss Gertrude 
Neville had made a far better catch than 
any of her sisters ; even a better catch, 
saving your presence, than her sister 
Agnes. Such is the idiotic state of Eng- 
lish society, that a baronet of old creation 
with ten thousand a year, and a hand- 
some lady-like wife, will be more ré- 
pandu in London than a mere colonial 
official, whose rank is so little known in 
that benighted city, that on his last visit, 
the mayor of Palmerston was sent down 
to dinner before him at Lady Noahs- 
ark’s, If you choose to put it as a man 
of the world, there you are.” 

“The fellow don’t want for wit,” 
thought the Secretary. “I have got 
the dor this time.” But he answered 
promptly— 
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“That is all very tine, Hillyar ; but 
you are under a cloud, you know.” 

“T must request you, once and for 
ever, sir, not to repeat that assertion. I 
am under no cloud. I was fast and 
reckless in England, and I have been 
fast and reckless here. I shall be so no 
longer. I have neglected my police 
duties somewhat, though not so far as 
to receive anything more than an admo- 
nition. What man, finding himself an 
heir-expectant to a baronetcy and a for- 
tune, would not neglect this miserable 
drudgery. What young fellow, receiv- 
ing an allowance of three hundred a 
year, would have submitted to the 
drudgery of a cadetship for fourteen 
months? Answer me that, sir?” 

The Secretary couldn’t answer that, 
but he thought—“I wonder why he 
did it? I never thought of that be- 
fore.” He said aloud, “Your case 
certainly looks better than it did, Hill- 
yar.” 

“Now hear me out,” said George 
Hillyar. “My history is soon told. 
When I was seven years old my 
mother— Well, sir, look the other 
way—she bolted.” 

“Oh, dear, dear me,” said the Secre- 
tary. ‘Oh, pray don’t go on, sir. I 
am so very sorry, Hillyar.” 

“ Bolted, sir,” repeated George with 
an angry snarl, “and left me to be 
hated worse than poison by my father 
in consequence. How do you like 
that ?” 

There was a mist in the good Secre- 
tary’s eyes; and in that mist he saw 
the dear, happy old manor-hous2 in 
Worcestershire; a dark, mysterious, 
solemn house, beneath the shadowing 
elins; the abode of gentle, graceful, do- 
mestic love for centuries. And he saw 
a bent figure with a widow's cap upon 
her grey hair. which wandered still 
among the old flower-beds, and thought 
for many an hour in the autumn day, 
whether her brave son would return 
from his honour and wealth, in far off 
Australia, and give her one sweet kiss, 
before she lay down to sleep beside his 
father, in the quiet churchyard in the 
park. 
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“No more, sir!” said the Secretary. 
“ Not another word. I ask your pardon. 
Be silent.” 

George would not. 

“That is my history. The reason I 
stayed in the police at all, was that I 
might stand well with my father; that 
he might not think I had gone so 
utterly to the devil as he wished: for 
he married again —married a milkmaid, 
or worse—to spite me. And the son 
he had by her is, according to all 
accounts, idolized, while I am left here 
to fight my way alone. I hate that 
boy, and I will make him feel it.” 

His case would have stood better 
without this last outbreak of temper, 
which jarred sharply on the Secretary’s 
sentimental mood. But he had made 
his case good. The fight was over. 
That night he was received at the 
Secretary’s station as an accepted suitor. 
The next he dined at Government 
House, and sat all the evening in a 
corner with Lady Rumbolt (the Gover- 
nor’s wife), and talked of great peo- 
ple in England, about whom he knew 
just enough to give her Ladyship an 
excuse for talking about them, which 
she liked better than anything in the 
world, after gardening and driving. 
So nothing could be more charming ; 
and the Secretary, seeing that it was no 
use to struggle, gave it up, and deter- 
mined to offer no opposition to the 
marriage of his sister-in-law to a man 
who would be a wealthy baronet in 
England. 

And this is what made him so exces- 
sively mad about those abominable, 
indiscreet leaders in the Mohawk, in 
praise of the gallant lieutenant. He 
had used strong language about the 
Mohawk continually, ever since the first 
number appeared, in the early days of 
the colony, printed on whitey-brown 
sugar-paper, with a gross libel upon 
himself in the first six lines of its 
leader. But it was nothing to the lan- 
guage he used now. Mr. Edward Fitz- 
gerald Emmet, the editor of the Mohawk, 
found out that he was annoying the 
Secretary, and continued his allusions 
in a more offensive form. Until, so 
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says report, Miss Lesbia Burke let him 
know that, if he continued to annoy 
James Oxton, she would horsewhip 
him. Whereupon the Mohawk was 
dumb. 


CHAPTER XIL 
DISPOSES OF SAMUEL BURTON FOR A TIME. 


Tue evening after the fight with the 
bushrangers, the affair was getting noisily 
discussed in the principal men’s hut at 
the Barker’s. The large room, earth- 
floored, with walls and roof of wood, 
coloured by the smoke to a deep ma- 
hogany, was lit up by the mighty blaze 
of a wood fire in the great chimney at 
one end, for the south wind had come 
up, and the night was chilly. Five or 
six men were seated on logs and stools 
round the chimney, eating their supper, 
and one, who had finished his, had got 
into bed. and was comfortably smoking 
and joining in the conversation. They 
were an honest, good-looking set of fellows 
enough, for in Cooksland and South 
Australia, the convict element is very 
small; and the appearance of rude 
plenty and honest comfort which was 
over the whole scene, was pleasant 
enough to witness by a belated and 
wearied traveller. 

Such a one came to the door that 
evening, and brought his evil face 
among them. It was the convict that 
the Secretary had passed on the sands ; 
it was Samuel Burton. 

The cattle and sheep dogs, which lay 
about in the yard, bayed him furiously, 
but he passed through them unheeding, 
and, opening the door, stood in the 
entry, saying : 

“Can I stay here to-night, mates ?” 

“Surely,” said the old hut-keeper, 
shading his face with his hand. “ You 
must be a stranger to Barker's, to ask 
such a question. Come in, lad.” 

The young man who was sitting in 
the best place by the fire, got up to give 
it to him. Each one of the men mur- 
mured a welcome to him as he came 
towards the fire ; and then, as the fire- 
light fell upon his face, they saw that 
he was a convict. 
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Now and then you will find a jail- 
bird who will, in appearance, pass muster 
among honest men; but in this case 
the word “ Old hand” was too plainly 
written on the face to be mistaken. 
They insensibly altered their demeanour 
towards him at once. To their kind 
hospitality, which had been offered to 
him before they saw what he was, was 
now added respectful deference, and a 
scarcely concealed desire to propitiate. 
Seven honest good fellows, were respect- 
fully afraid of one rogue ; and the rogue 
was perfectly aware of the fact, and 
treated them accordingly ; much as a 
hawk would treat a cote-full of pigeons, 
if he found it convenient to pass the 
night among them. The penniless, tat- 
tered felon was a sort of lord among 
them. 

Attribute it to what you will, it is so. 
A better set of fellows than the honest 
emigrants, generally, don’t exist; but 
their superstitious respect for an old 
convict is almost pitiable. I fancy, if 
the Devil were to take it into his head 
to make thirteenth at a dinner-party, 
that we should be studiously polite to 
him, till we had got rid of him; and be 
careful not to wound his feelings by any 
allusion to the 

They put food and tea before him, 
and he ate and drank voraciously. The 
hut-keeper did not wait to ask him if 
he had tobacco: to extort from him what 
is the last, most humiliating confession 
of destitution in the bush ; but, seeing 
him look round, put a fig and a pipe in 
his hand. After he had lit it, he began 
to talk for the first time. 

“T suppose,” he said, “ none of you 
chaps know the names of the fellows 
who got bailed up by young Hillyar 
this morning ?” 

The hut-keeper answered,—a quiet, 
gentle old man, whom the others called 
Daddy— 

“T kn -w two on ’em. There was 
Mike Tiernay. He was assigned to 


Carstairs on the North Esk one time, 
I mind.” 

“Hallo!” said Burton. 
Stringy bark ?” 

“T am from Van Diemen’s Land,” 


“ Are you, 
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said the old man, quietly. “But an 
emigrant.” 

The convict gave a grunt of disap- 
pointment. 

“The other one I knew,” continued 
the old man, “ was Wallaby Thompson.” 

It is curious that the old man had, 
before the arrival of Burton, been enter- 
taining the young men with the lives 
and crimes of these abominable black- 

Now, before the representative 
of their class, he spoke as though it 
were a liberty to mention the gentle- 
men’s names. 

“Wallaby Thompson, eh?” said the 
convict. ‘He was an honest, good fel- 
low, and I am sorry for him. I never 
knew that fellow do a bad action in my 
lifee He was as true as steel. Old 
Carboys sent his mate for trial, and old 
Carboys was found in the bush with his 
throat cut. That's what J call a man.” 

Burton was showing off before these 
emigrants for purposes of his own. 
Cutting throats was not his special 
temptation ; and he, probably, never 
saw Wallaby Thompson, Esq. in his 
life ; in fact, his claiming acquaintance 
with that gentleman was strong evi- 
dence that he knew nothing about him ; 
he being a mere liar and rogue, not dange- 
rous unless desperate. But he took 
these simple emigrants in by a clever 
imitation of a bushranger’s ferocity, and 
they believed in him. 

“Ts young Hillyar at the station 
here, or at the barracks, to-night?” he 
asked. 

“The Lieutenant is gone down to 
Palmerston, this morning, with the 
secretary,” was the answer. 

Burton was evidently staggered by 
this intelligence. He kept his counte- 
nance, however, and asked, as coolly as 
he could, when he was expected back. 

“ Back?” said the old man; “ Lord 
love you, he’ll never come back here no 
more. At any rate, hell be made in- 
spector for this job ; and so you won't 
see him here again,” 

“How far is it to Palmerston?” 
asked Burton. 

“Two hundred and thirty miles.” 

He said nothing in answer to this. 
He sat and thought as he smoked. 
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Two hundred and thirty miles! He 
penniless and shoeless, not in the best 
of health, having the dread of a return 
of dysentery! It could not be done— 
it could not be done. He must take 
service, and then it could not be done 
for six months ; he could not sign for 
less time than that. He could have 
cursed his ill luck, but he was not giving 
to cursing on occasions where thought 
was required, He made his determina- 
tion at once, and acted on it; in spite of 
that curious pinched-up lower jaw of 
his; with quite as much decision as 
would his old master and enemy, Sir 
George Hillyar, with his broad bull- 
dog jowl. 

“Are there any of—my sort—here 
about?” he asked, with an affectedly 
surly growl. 

There is no euphemism invented yet 
for the word “ convict,” which is avail- 
able among the labouring class of Aus- 
tralia, when a convict is present. Those 
who think they know something of 
them, might fancy that “old hand,” 
“ Vandemonian,” or even “ Sydney 
Sider,” were not particularly offensive. 
Those who know them better know 
that the use of either three expressions, 
in the presence of one of these sensi- 
tive gentlemen, means instant assault 
and battery. None of the hands in hut 
would have ventured on anything of 
the kind for worlds, but now Burton 
had put it in his own form, and must be 
answered. 

It appeared that there was a hoary 
old miscreant of a shepherd, who was, 
if the expression might be allowed, 
“ Stringy Bark,” and who had quarrelled 
with his hut-keeper. Burton said he 
would see about it, and did so, the next 
day. Barker pére, a fine old fellow, 
was of opinion that, if you were unfor- 
tunate enough to have one convict on 
the place, it was better that you should 
catch another to bear him company. 
He therefore was not sorry to avail 
himself of Samuel Burton’s services, in 
the capacity of hut-keeper to the old 
convict shepherd, he had on the run 
already. 

“Confound ’em,” said old Barker ; 
“shut ’em up together, and let ’em cor 
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rupt one another. I am glad this 
scoundrel has come to ask for work. I 
should have had to send old Tom about 
his business if he hadn’t, and old Tom 
is the best shepherd I’ve got; but I 
never could have asked an honest man 
to cook for old Tom. No. The appear- 
ance of this fellow is a special providence. 
I should have had to send old Tom to 
the right-about.” 

So Samuel Burton, by reason of the 
badness of his shoes, and a general seedi- 
ness of character, had to take service 
with Mr. Barker. He had met with a 
disappointment in not meeting with 
George Hillyar, but on the whole he 
was not sorry to get a chance of lying 
by fora little. The fact was that he had, 
six weeks before this, lost his character, 
and travelling was not safe for a time. 
He had been transported and reconvicted 
in the colony, but his character had been 
good until, as I say, six weeks before 
this, when he turned Queen’s evidence 
on the great bank-forgery case. That 
act not only ruined his character (among 
the convicts I mean, of course), but ren- 
dered travelling in lonely places, for a 
time, before men had had time to forget, 
a dangerous business. Therefore he ac- 
cepted Mr. Barker's service with alacrity, 
and so George Hillyar heard nothing of 
him for six peaceful months. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


JAMES BURTON'S STORY: ' THE GOLDEN 
THREAD BEGINS TO RUN OFF THE REEL, 


Coutp one ever have been happy in 
such a squalid unromantic place? Among 
such sounds, such smells, such absence 
of fresh air and sunshine, with poverty 
and vulgarity in its grossest forms on 
every side of one—shrill Doll Tear- 
sheet, distinctly and painfully audible 
round the corner, telling the nuthook 
that he had lied, and that sort of thing, 
all day long; and Pistol, the cutpurse, 
ruffling and bullying it under the gas- 
lamp by the corner, from cockshoot to 
curfew, at which latter time we ‘ised 
to be rid of him for an hour or so? 
Could any one have had a happy home 
amidst all this squalor and blackguard- 
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ism ? And could any one, having gained 
wealth and honour, ever feel a longing 
kindness for the old, for the cramped 
horizon, and the close atmosphere, of 
the place one once called home? 

Yes. loften feel it now. The other 
day the summer wind was still, and the 
summer clouds slept far aloft, above the 
highest boughs of the silent forest ; and 
peace and silence were over everything 
as I rode slowly on among the clustering 
flowers. And then and there the old 
Chelsea life came back into my soul 
and pervaded it completely, and the past 
drove out the present so utterly and 
entirely that, although my mortal body— 
which, when no longer useful, must 
perish and rot, like one of the fallen 
logs around me—was passing throughthe 
glorious Australian forest, yet the im- 
mortal part of me had travelled back 
into the squalid old street, and J was 
there once again. 

Dear old place ! I can love it still. I 
were but an ingrate if I could not love 
it better than all other places. After 
we had been out here ten years, Joe went 
back on business, and went to see it. 
A certain change, which we shall hear 
of, had taken place ; the old neighbours 
were gone, and Chelsea, so far as we 
cared about it, was desolate. But, as 
Joe leant lonely against the railings in 
the new Paulton Square, he heard a cry 
coming from towards the river, which 
thrilled to his heart as he came nearer 
and nearer. What was it, think you 
It was old Alsop, the fishmonger, bawl- 
ing out, as of old, the audacious falsehood 
that his soles were alive. It was nothing 
more than that, but it was the last of the 
old familiar Chelsea sounds which was 
left. When Joe told us this story we w°re 
all (simple souls) very much moved. My 
father said, huskily, that “ there were 
worse chaps than Bill Alsop, mind you, 
though he did not uphold him in all 
things,” which I was glad to hear. As 
for my mother, she dissolved into such 
a flood of tears that the recently-in- 
vented pocket-handkerchief was aban- 
doned as useless, and the old familiar 
apron was adopted instead. Such is the 
force of habit, that my mother cannot 
cry comfortably without an apron. The 
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day I was married, Emma had a deal of 
trouble with her on this account. It 
was evident that she wanted to wipe her 
eyes on her horribly expensive mauve 
satin gown, and at last compromised the 
matter by crying into her black lace 
shawl, which was of about as much use 
as 4 fishing net, God bless her. 

I have, as I have said, an affection 
for the old place still; and, when I 
think of it at its brightest, when I love 
it best of all, it comes back to me on a 
fine September evening, on the evening 
after Joe and I met with our wonderful 
adventures at Stanlake. 

I think I have mentioned before 
that my father used to relieve me in the 
shop when he had done his tea; and 
so I used to have my tea after all the 
others had done—at which times my 
sister and I used to have a pleasant 
talk, while she waited on me. 

Latterly I had always had a com- 
panion. It wasan unfortunate business, 
but my brother Harry had acquired a 
sort of habit of getting kept in at 
school, nearly every day. My mother 
contrived a meeting with the school- 
master, and asked him why. The 
answer was, that he was a good little 
fellow, but that he would draw on his 
slate. The evening next after she had 
gained this intelligence, we, all sitting 
round the fire and expecting to hear 
the story of how my father came home 
tipsy the night the Reform Bill was 
passed, were astonished to find that my 
mother had composed, and was prepared 
with, an entirely new story, in the 
awful-example style of fiction, which 
she there and then told us. It appeared 
that she knew a little girl (mark how 
she wrapped it up) as drew on her 
slate, and was took with the chalkstone 
gout in the jints of her fingers. And, 
while that child was a droring, the 
chalkstones kep’ dropping from her 
knuckles, and the children kep’ picking 
on’em up and drawing devils on the 
desks. Harry was at the time both 
alarmed and distressed at this story. 
But it had no effect. The next day he 
drew a devil so offensive that he was 
not only kept in, but caned. 

So Harry, being late from school, 


was my companion at tea, and sat be- 
side me. Frank, who adored Harry 
because Harry used to morphise Frank’s 
dreams for him on slates and bits of 
paper, stayed with him. Fred, the big- 
headed, who was brought into the world 
apparently to tumble down stairs, and 
to love and cuddle everybody he met, 
sat on my knee and pulled my hair in a 
contemplative way; while Emma sat 
beside me sewing, and softly murmured 
out the news of the day, carefully 


avoiding any mention of the Avery | 


catastrophe. 


Mr. Pistol and Mr. Bardolph had. 


been took by the police for a robbery in 
the Fulham Road, and Mrs. Quickly 
was ready to swear, on her Bible oath, 
that they were both in bed and asleep 
at the time. Polly Ager had been kep 
in at school for pinching Sally Holmes. 
Tom Cole was going to row for Dogget’s 
coat and badge. &c. &e. 

Frank told us, that the evening 
before last he had walked on to Batter- 
sea Bridge with Jerry Chittle, and to 
the westward he had seen in the sky, 
just at sunset, an army of giants, 
dressed in purple and gold, pursuing 
another army of giants dressed in grey, 
who, as the sun went down, seemed to 
turn on their pursuers. He said that 
the thunderstorm which happened that 
night was no thunderstorm at all, but 
the battle of these two armies of giants 
over our heads. He requested Harry 
to draw this scene for him on his slate, 
which Harry found a difficulty in doing. 

I was thinking whether or no I 
could think of anything to say concern- 
ing this giant story, and was coming to 
the conclusion that I couldn’t, when I 
looked up and saw Erne Hillyar and 
Joe in the doorway. 

I saw Erne’s noble face light up as 
he saw me. ‘Here he is” was all he 
said ; but, from the way he said it, I 
knew that he had come after me. 

I stood up, I remember, and touched 
my forehead, but he came quickly to- 
wards me and took my hand. “TI want 
to be friends with you, Jim,” he said ; 
“T know you and I shall suit one 
another. Let me come and see you 
sometimes.” 
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I did not know what to say, at 
least not in words; but, as he took my 
hand, my eyes must have bid him wel- 
come, for he laughed and said, “ That is 
right. I knew you would like me, I 
saw it yesterday.” 

And then he turned on Emma, who 
was standing, respectful and still, beside 
me, with her hands closed before her, 
holding her work. And their eyes met ; 
and Erne loved her, and has never loved 
any other woman since. 

“This must be your sister,” said 
Erne. “There is no doubt about that. 
Jim’s sister, will you shake hands with 
me ?” 

She shook hands with him, and 
smiled her gentlest, kindest smile in his 
face. 

“T am so glad,” she said, “that you 
want to make friends with Jim. You 
cannot have a better friend than he, 
sir.” 

Here Joe came back, and whispered 
to me that he had been to father, and 
told him that a young gentleman had 
come to see me, and that father had said 
I was to stay where I was. So there 
we children sat all together; Erne on 
one side of me, and Emma on the other, 
talking about such things as children 
(for we were but little more) will talk 
about—Erne sometimes leaning over me 
to speak to Emma, and waiting eagerly 
for her answer. Fred got on his knee, 
and twined his little fingers into his 
curling hair, and laid his big head upon 
Erne’s shoulder. Frank and Harry 
drew their stools to his feet, and lis- 
tened. We were a happy group. Since 
the wild, petulant earl, had built that 
great house, nigh three hundred years 
before, and had paced, and fumed, and 
fretted up and down that self-same 
floor, there never had been gathered, I 
dare swear, a happier group of children 
under the time-stained rafters of that 
room, than were we that night in the 
deepening twilight. 

Joe and Erne talked most. Joe spoke 
of the wonderful old church hard by, 
a city of the mighty déad, and their 
monuments, where there were innu- 
merable dark, dim recesses, crowded by 
tombs and effigies. Here lay the head- 


less trunk of Sir Thomas More—not 
under the noble monument erected by 
himself in the chancel before his death, 
but “neare the middle of the south 
wall,”—indebted to a stranger for a 
simple slab over his remains. In this 
chapel, too, knelt the Duchess of Nor- 
thumberland, with her five daughters, 
all with clasped hands, praying for the 
soul of their unhappy father. One of 
them, Joe could not tell which, must 
have married Arthur Pole. Here lay 
Lord and Lady Dacre, with their dogs 
watching at their feet, under their many- 
coloured canopy; and last, not least, 
here knelt John Hillyar, Esq., father of 
the first baronet, with his three simple- 
looking sons in ruffs, opposite his wife 
Eleanor, with her six daughters, and her 
two dead babies on the cushion before 
her. 

“Four hundred years of memory,” 
continued Joe, “are crowded into that 
dark old church, and the great flood of 
change beats round the walls, and 
shakes the door in vain, but never 
enters. The dead stand thick together 
there, as if to make a brave resistance 
to the moving world outside, which jars 
upon their slumber. It is a church of 
the dead. I cannot fancy any one being 
married in that church—its air would 
chill the boldest bride that ever walked 
to the altar. No; it isa place for old 
people to creep into, and pray, until 
their prayer is answered, and they sleep 
with the rest.” 

“ Hallo /” I said to myself, “ Hal-lo / 
this is the same young gentleman who 
said of Jerry Chittle yesterday, ‘ That 
it worn’t no business of his’n,’ and 
would probably do so again to-morrow 
if necessary.” Both Emma and I had 
noticed lately that Joe had two distinct 
ways of speaking; this last was the 
best example of his later style that we 
had yet heard. The young eagle was 
beginning to try his wings. 

Then Erne began to talk. “Did you 
know, Jim and Joe, that this Church 
Place belonged to us before the Sloane 
Stanleys bought it ?” 

Joe had been told so by Mr. Faulkner. 

“It seems so very strange to find you 
living here, Jim. So very strange. Do 
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you know that my father never will 
mention the name of the house.” 

“ Why not, sir?” I asked wondering. 

“Why, my gentle Hammersmith, it 
has been such a singularly unlucky 
house to all who have lived in it. Do 
you know why?” 

I could not guess. 

“Church property, my boy. built on 
the site of a cell of Westminster, granted 
by Henry to Essex in 1535. Tom Crom- 
well got it first and lost it ; and then 
Walter Devereux bought it back for 
name’s sake, because it had belonged to 
an Essex once before, I suppose ; and 
then Robert built the house in one of 
his fantastic moods. Pretty luck they 
had with it—Devereux the younger will 
tell you about that. Then we got it, and 
a nice mess we made of it—there was 
never a generation without a tragedy. 
It is a cursed place to the Hillyars. My 
father would be out of his mind if he 
knew I were here. The last tragedy was 
the most fearful.” 

Frank immediately got up on Emma’s 
lap. Erne did not want to be asked to 
tell us all about it. 

“In 1686,” he said, “it was the 
dower house of Jane, Dowager Lady 
Hillyar. Her son, Sir Cheyne Hillyar, 
was a bigoted papist, and, thinking over 
the misfortunes which had happened to 
the family lately, attributed them to the 
possession of this church property, and 
determined that it should be restored 
forthwith to the Church, even though 
it were to that pestilent heretic Adam 
Littleton, D.D., the then rector of Chel- 
sea ; hoping, however, says my father, to 
see the same reverend doctor shortly 
replaced, by an orthodox gentleman from 
the new Jesuit school in the Savoy. But 
there was a hitch in the proceedings, my 
dear Jim. There was a party in the 
bargain who had not been sufficiently 

considered or consulted. Jane, Lady 
Hillyar, was, though a strong Catholic, 
a very obstinate old lady indeed. She 
refused, in spite of all the spiritual artil- 
lery that her’son could bring to bear 
upon her, to have the transfer made 
during her lifetime ; and, while the dis- 
pute was hot between them her son, Sir 
Cheyne died. 
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“ Then the old lady’s conscience began 
to torment her. She believed that the 
house ought to be restored to the 
Church ; but her avarice was opposed to 
this step, and between her avarice and 
superstition she went mad. 

“ All her children had deserted her, 
save one, a hunchbacked grand-daughter, 
who came here and lived with her for 
three months, and who died here. After 
this poor girl's death, the old woman 
kept no servants in the house at night, 
but used to sleep in a room at the top 
of the house, with her money under her 
bed. Is there such a room ?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “and ‘her ghost walks 
there now.” 

“Tt should,” said Erne, “by all 
reasons, for she was murdered there. 
They found her dead in the morning, 
on the threshold between two rooms. 
She had not been to bed, for she was 
dressed—dressed in her oll grey silk 
gown, and even had her black mittens 
on.” 

Nothing could shake my faith in the 
ghost after this. The fact of Erne and 
ourselves, having both heard the same 
silly story, from apparently different, but 
really from the same sources, confirmed 
it beyond suspicion in my mind. The 
dread I had always had of that room at 
the top of the house, in which Reuben 
lived, now deepened into horror—into 
a horror*which was only intensified by 
what happened there afterwards. Even 
now, though the room has ceased to 
exist, the horror most certainly has not. 

“ But come,” said Erne, “ let me see 
this house, which has been so fatal to 
my family. The weird cannot extend 
to me, for we own it no longer. What 
do you say, Emma ; has theluck turned?” 

“T fear I must keep you ten years, 
or perhaps fifty, waiting for an answer,” 
she said. “ But even then, I could only 
tell you what I can now, that your fate 
is to a very great extent in your own 
hands.” 

“You don’t believe in destiny, or 
anything of that sort, then?” said Erne. 

“Not the least in the world,” she 
said. 

“Then you are no true mussul- 
woman,” said Erne. “ Let us come up 























stairs, and see the haunted mansion. 
Come on, Emma.” 

So we went into the empty room 
upstairs, and Emma showed him the 
view westward. While they stood to- 
gether at the window, the sun smote 
upon their faces with his last ray of 
glory, and then went down behind the 
trees ; so that, when Erne, Joe, and I 
started together up stairs to see Reuben’s 
room, it grew darker and darker each 
step we went. 

‘‘A weird, dull place,” said Erne, 
looking around. “There is another 
room inside this, and the old lady was 
murdered on the threshold. Does your 
cousin live here all alone?” 

“ All alone.” 

“ He must be rather dull.” 

“The merriest fellow alive.” 

When we came downstairs, we found 
my father and mother awaiting us. My 
mother seemed very much delighted at 


my having picked up such a fine ac- 
quaintance ; and my father said, 
“Sir, you are welcome. I am glad 


to see, sir, that my boy Jim is appre- 
ciated by gentlemen as well able to 
judge as yourself.” And then my father 
proceeded to define the principal excel- 
lences of my character. I am sure I 
hope he was right. My crowning 
virtue, it appeared—the one that con- 
tained the others, and surpassed them— 
was that I was “all there.” My father 
assured Erne that he would find that to 
be the case. That no one had ever ven- 
tured to say that it was not the case. 
That, if any one did say so, and was 
in anyways prepared to maintain his 
opiniou, he would be glad to hear his 
reasons, and so on; turning the original 
proposition, about my being “all there,” 
over and over, and inside out, a dozen 
times. Erne had no idea what he meant, 
but he knew it was something highly 
complimentary to me, and so he said he 
perfectly agreed with my father, and, 
that he had taken notice of that par- 
ticular point in my character the very 
moment he saw me, which was carrying 
a polite fiction somewhat dangerously 
far. At last he said he must go, and, 
turning to my father, asked if he might 
come again. My father begged he would 
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honour him whenever he pleased, and 
then he went away, and I walked with 
him. 

“T’ve run away, Jim,” he said, as 
soon as we were in the street. “I ran 
away to see you.” 

I ventured to express a wish that, 
at some future time, he might be induced 
to go back again. 

“ Yes,” he said, “TI shall go back to- 
morrow. I sleep at a friend’s house 
here in Chelsea, and I shall go back to- 
morrow, but I shall come again. Often, 
I hope.” 

When I got home my father was 
sitting up alone smoking. I sat down 
opposite to him, and in a few minutes 
he said— 

“ A fine young chap that, old man !” 

“Very, indeed,” I said, slightly 
anxious about the results of the inter- 
view. . 

“Yes! A fine, handsome, manly 
lad,” continued he. “ Whai’s his name, 
hy-the-bye ?” 

I saw the truth must come out. 

“ His name is Hillyar,” I said. 

“Christian name ?” 


“Then you went to Stanlake yester- 
day ¢” 

“Yes,” I said. “We wanted to see 
it after what you said, and so we went.” 

My father looked very serious, and 
sat smoking a long time ; at last he said— 

“Jim, you mind the night you was 
bound ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what I told you about Samuel 
Burton and his young master, that 
carried on so hard ?” 

I remembered every word. 

“This young Erne Hillyar is his 
brother. That's why your mother cried 
when Stanlake was spoke of; and all 
this has come out of those dratted 
waterlilies.” 

And so we went to bed ; but I could 
not sleep at first. I lay awake, think- 
ing of my disobedience, and wondering 
what complication of results would fol- 
low from it. But at last I fell asleep, 
saying to myself, “ Will he come again 
to-morrow ? when will he come again? 

To be continued. 
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CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS ON RENAN’S VIE DE JESUS. 


BY THE REV. I 


Few persons who have ever read Jean 
Paul Richter’s “ Rede des todten Christus 
von Weltgebiiude herab, dass kein Gott 
sei,” or any version of it, will entirely 
forget it. In a corner of the memory it 
will lie hidden, till some experience in 
their own lives, or some event in the 
history of the times, bring it to light. 
Many years have passed since I first 
felt the force of it. I thought it had 
perished amidst the crowd of present 
interests and recent utterances, M. 
Renan’s book has given it the power, 
not of a dream only, but of a prophecy. 
I shall make no apology for recalling it 
to the readers of Macmillan’s Magazine. 
The author made a distinct protest 
against the polished Parisian form in 
which Mde. de Staél presented his 
barbarous German.! An English scholar, 
who sympathised with him in that com- 
plaint, and who had very strict nections 
of the obligations of any one professing 
to make his countrymen acquainted 
with the thoughts of a great man,— 
who entered into them, and let them 
enter into him, before he clothed them 
in words,—made a translation of this 
Vision of a Godless World, more than 
twenty-five years ago. 

It appeared in a journal, which has 
become popular since, but which was 
obscure then. Other versions may have 
been put forth. I am not aware this 
has ever been republished. I propose 
to give some extracts from it :*— 

“ T was lying once on a summer even- 
“ing, in the sun, upon a hill, and fell 
“asleep. Then I dreamt I awoke ina 
“ churchyard. The rolling wheels of the 


1 See the review of Z’ Allemagne in the col- 
lection of Richter’s Reviews. fourth volume 
of his works, p. 652. 

2 The original will be found in “Blumen- 
Frucht- und Dornenstiicke (Siebenkiis).” Werke, 
2e. Band, p. 143. Paris Edition. 
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“clock in the tower, that was striking 
“eleven, had awakened me. I searched 
“through the dark empty sky for the 
“sun, for I imagined that an eclipse 
“ had drawn the veil of the moon over 
“ it. All the graves were open, and the 
“ jron doors of the charnel-house were 
“ swung to and fro by invisible hands ; 
“ along the walls shadows were flitting, 
“ which no one cast, and other shadows 
“were walking upright through the 
“naked air. In the open coffins, no- 
“thing continued to sleep, save the 
“children. In the sky, there was 
“ nought but a grey sultry cloud hang- 
“ ing in massy folds, and a huge shadow 
“ kept drawing it in like a net, nearer, 
“and closer, and hotter. Above me, I 
“ heard the distant falls of avalanches ; 
“ below me, the first tread of an illimit- 
“ able earthquake. The church heaved 
“ up and down, shaken by two ceaseless 
“ discords, which were warring against 
“ each other within, and vainly striving 
“to blend into a concord. At times, a 
“ grey gleam leapt up on the windows, 
“and at its touch the lead and iron 
“melted and ran down. The net of 
“ cloud, and the reeling of the earth, 
“drove me toward the porch, before 
“ which two fiery basilisks were hatch- 
“ ing their venomous broods. I passed 
“along amid unknown shadows that 
“ bore the marks of every century since 
“the beginning of things. All the 
“ shadows were standing around the 
“ altar, and in each there was a quiver- 
“ing and throbbing of the breast in- 
“ stead of the heart. One dead man 
“alone who had been newly buried in 
“the church was still lying on his 
“couch, without any quivering of his 
“ breast, and his face was smiling be- 
“neath the light of a happy dream. 
*« But when one of the living entered, 
“he awoke and smiled no more ; toil- 
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“ somely he drew up his heavy eyelid, 
“ but no eye was within, and his beating 
“ breast, instead of a heart, contained a 
“wound. He lifted up his hands, and 
“ clasped them for prayer, but the arms 
“lengthened, and lowered themselves 
“ from his body, and the clasped hands 
“ dropt off. Over head, in the vault of 
“the church, stood the dial-plate of 
“ Eternity, on which no number was to 
“ be read, nor any characters except its 
“own name ; only there was a black 
“hand pointing thereat, on which the 
“ dead said they saw 7%me. 

“ At this moment, a tall majestic 
“ form with a countenance of imperish- 
“able anguish sank down from on high 
“ upon the altar, and all the dead cried, 
“ ¢ Christ, is there no God ?’ 

“ He answered, ‘ There is none.’ 

“The shadow of every dead man 
“trembled all over, not his breast 
“ merely ; and, one after another, their 
“ trembling dispersed them. 

“Christ spake on: ‘I have gone 
“through the midst of the worlds, I 
“ mounted into the suns, and flew with 
“the milky way across the wilderness 
“of heaven; but there is no God. I 
“ plunged down as far as being flings 
“ its shadow, and pried into the abyss, 
“ and cried, ‘Father, where art Thou?’ 
“ but I heard only the everlasting tem- 
“pest which no one sways; and the 
“ glittering rainbow of beings was hang- 
“ing, without a sun that had formed 
“ it, over the abyss, and trickling down 
“ into it. And, when I looked up towards 
** the limitless world for the eye of God, 
“the world stared at me with an empty 
“bottomless eye-socket, and eternity 
“‘ was lying upon chaos, and gnawing it 
“to pieces, and chewing the cud of 
“ what it had devoured. Scream on, ye 
“ discords! Scatter these shades with 
“ your screaming ; for He is not!’ 

“ The shades grew pale and dissolved, 
“as white vapour that the frost has 
“ given birth to is melted by a breath 
“ of warmth; and the whole church be- 
“came empty. Then—Oh, it was ter- 
“ rible to the heart! The dead children 
“ who had awaked in the churchyard, ran 
“ into the church, and threw themselves 
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“ before the lofty Form upon the altar, 
“ and said, ‘ Jesus, have we no Father?’ 
“ and He answered, with tears streaming 
* down, ‘We are all orphans, I and you; 
“ we are without a Father.’ 

* w * * 

“ And when Christ saw the crushing 
“throng of worlds, the torch dance 
“of the heavenly ignes fatui, and the 
“coral banks of beating hearts; and 
“when He saw how one globe after 
“another poured out its glimmering 
“souls upon the dead sea, as a water 
“ balloon strews its floating lights upon 
“ the waves, then, with a grandeur which 
“ betokened the highest of finite beings, 
“ He lifted up his eye toward the no- 
“ thingness, and toward the infinite void 
“above him and said, ‘ Moveless and 
“ voiceless Nothing ! Cold eternal Neces- 
“sity! Can ye, or any of ye, tell me? 
“ when do you dash to pieces the build- 
“ing and me? Dost thou know it, O, 
“ Chance ! even thou, when thou stridest 
“ with thy hurricanes athwart the snow- 
“ dust of the stars, and puffest out one 
“sun after another, while the sparkling 
“dew of the constellations is parched 
“up as thou passest along. How deso- 
“ late is every one in the vast catacomb 
“ of the universe! There is none beside 
““me save myself! Oh, Father, Father, 
‘where is thy world-sustaining breast 
“that I may rest on it? Alas! if every 
“being is its own father and creator, 
“ why may it not become its own destroy- 
“ ing angel?’ ” 

* « . + 

I may seem to have quoted too 
largely, but I have left out much which 
would explain, perhaps, more clearly 
what I mean by saying that M. Renan 
has converted a dream into a prophecy. 
The cry to the moveless nothing, to 
eternal necessity, to frantic chance— this 
has been often heard. It has ascended 
from voices scientific and unscientific 
through many generations. But that 
Jesus should utter the words, “ Children, 
you have no Father,” this gave the horror 
to the vision of the German, and this, 
I think, is the simple outcome, the 
faithful summary, of the Frenchman’s 


biography. 
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There are, indeed, enormous differ- 
ences. ‘There was an imperishable 
anguish in the face of Him whom 
Richter saw descending upon the altar. 
His eyes streamed with tears as He gave 
out the fearful tidings. There is an 
awful determination to utter the truth, 
whatever it is: that has not deserted 
“the highest of finite beings.” All 
these sizns are entirely wanting in him 
whom M. Renan has introduced to us. 
‘There is in him the most perfect gaiety 
of heart. Sadness seems foreign to his 
“charming” and “delicious” nature. 
His gaiety, indeed, depends much upon 
cireumstances—upon the beauty of the 
Galilean scenery—upon the support of 
its friendly peasants. When he comes 
into Judea he loses the command of 
himself. He is so discontented with 
the success of his mission, that he be- 
comes violent and passionate. But still 
the word Paradise, which he never used 
—as we have supposed—except in a 
moment of unutterable agony, expressed 
the object which he was always contem- 
plating and setting before his disciples. 
It represented wn jardin délicieux ot Von 
continuait & jamais la vie charmante que 
fon menait ici bas (p. 193, 9th edition). 
In the act of commending a man as an 
Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile, 
this delightful dreamer practised an inno- 
cent artifice ; what we, in England, should 
call a deliberate falsehood. Why not? 
Was not his whole life a falsehood ? 
Did not he assume a connexion with 
the Supernatural as the very ground of 
his life, when there was no such con- 
nexion, and could be none? Did he 
not “create a religion” (p. 446) by his 
wonderful genius, when he pretended to 
be revealing that which actually is? 
Did he not call God his Father, and say 
that he had come to claim men as his 
brothers, when in no real sense God was 
his Father—when he had no right to tell 
men that they were the children of God 
in him? And seeing, according to 
M. Renan (p. 18), “this incomparable 
“ man caused religion to take a step to 
“ which no other can be compared, and 
“to which no future one, perhaps, will 
“be worthy to be compared,” what did 


he accomplish, but the mighty task of 
proving that heaven and earth are hope- 
lessly separated? Did he not say, in 
effect, without a tear, rather with the 
most contemptuous levity, to the sons 
of men, “Children, you have no 
Father !” 

If these remarks were made for the 
purpose of fixing a charge upon M. 
Jtenan, they would be unnecessary, they 
would be even unjust. I do not be- 
lieve that he means to encourage false- 
hood, to rob mankind of any treasure 
which it has possessed, to diminish the 
honour which it has bestowed on the 
“‘ noble initiateur.” I am satisfied that 
he feels himself to be a champion of 
truth, of humanity, of the honour of 
Jesus. I do not see the least reason to 
doubt that his visit to Palestine had all 
the effect which he attributes to it. I 
can conceive that in that visit he, for 
the first time, came to a clear conviction 
that there ever was such a person as the 
one who had been presented to him in 
images and pictures, whose name he had 
associated with a multitude of decep- 
tions. That which he had thought of 
only as the creation of painters, rose up 
before him clothed with actual flesh. 
That which had pursued him as a dark 
shadow, which he was called upon to 
love, and in which he could see nothing 
distinct enough to love; which, when 
it did become definite, often assumed 
a look of terror—smiled upon him 
through the beautiful Galilean scenes 
which he describes not seldom with the 
affectation of a Chateaubriand, sometimes 
with genuine freshness and sympathy. 
It is most satisfactory to think that all 
these associations were deepened and 
hallowed by that event in his domestic 
history, to which no reviewer could dare 
to allude if his: dedication had not 
given it to us as a human tie, which 
his book certainly does not strengthen 
but cannot break. Let us _ thank- 
fully assure ourselves, and frankly 
acknowledge, that M. Renan’s concep- 
tion may be to him an ascent out of 
utter confusion, not a descent into it. 
The image of a living Christ may be 
coming forth out of the grave-clothes of 
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one who for him had been utterly dead. 
If the dialect of the boudoir seems to us 
a dreadful substitute for the dialect of 
the Evangelists, it may be his first step 
to the apprehension of a language which 
is meant for human beings, and not for 
doctors. If as yet he can only trans- 
late a “Son of God,” into “one who 
takes a great step in religion,” he may 
be advancing to the conviction that 
human relations are the true images of 
the divine—are the means by which we 
are raised from the adoption of a reli- 
gion to faith in a God. 

I could not have used the strong 
language in which I have expressed my 
convictions of the meaning and nature 
of the book, without also using this lan- 
guage respecting its author. One does 
not, in my judgment, qualify the other; 
each strengthens the other. The voice 
which says, “Children, you have no 
Father,” rises to me out of every page 
in the “Vie de Jésus.” If I believed 
it to be the Vie de Jésus, I should be 
sure those words were coming from Him. 
But He may be speaking other words 
through this very book. Have the 
numerous readers of M. Renan’s “ Vie 
de Jésus” in France or Italy ever 
thoroughly believed that the Paternoster 
means what it says? Have they not 
thought that the only person really 
entitled to the name of Father over 
them all, dwells in the City of Rome ; 
a vicar of Christ perhaps, certainly not 
one from whom He came? I do not 
presume to say what influences are most 
likely to act upon them, how they may 
be best fitted to bear the shock which 
has come upon so many of them when 
they have been obliged to contemplate 
the earthly father as the incubus upon 
their moral, their political, their spiri- 
tual life, and the shock which win 
come upon them if all reverence for 
that father should depart, if they should 
be left to feel that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, they are orphans. But I must 
confess a strong doubt, whether Protes- 


tant preaching or Protestant examples,’ 


however edifying, will avail them the 

least in that great crisis. I fear there is 

very little in our divided societies which 
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can suggest to those who have dreamt of 
a universal family and a universal father, 
the thought that we acknowledge either. 
I am afraid there is much in our theo- 
logical language which may lead them 
to suppose that we regard Christ as a veil 
between us and such a Father, not as 
One who has undrawn the veil and 
shown Him to man as He is. I do not 
think we have any right to say through 
what instruments the necessity of such 
a revelation may be made known to the 
people of the South, by what strange 
methods they may be brought actually 
to confess a true sense in the words 
which they have uttered daily with their 
lips. If we believe that those words 
are true—that the children have a 
father—His ways of making that rela- 
tion known to them may not be 
at all like our ways. M. Renan may 
awaken th> inquiry which he cannot 
satisfy. His Jesus, who died 1800 years 
ago in Jerusaiem and never rose again, 
can tell them of no Father, can lead 
them to none. They may be driven to 
ask heaven and earth if there is One 
who can. 

But the more we cherish this hope, 
the more have we a right to demand of 
M. Renan, What is that phrase Fils 
de Diew which we meet with so 
continually in your pages? Sometimes 
it appears to be profoundly important. 
You call out, “Then he was a Fils de 
Dieu indeed.” When he spoke of a 
God who was not worshipped in Jeru- 
salem or Gerizim to the Samaritan 
woman, He had a right to the name. 
Sometimes it seems to be the merest 
delusion. He fancies himself to be that 
which he is not ; the name indicates his 
enthusiasm ; he is the victim of an idea. 
Now, M. Renan has told us (p. 252), 
“Pour nous, races profondément sé- 
“ rieuses, la conviction signifie la sin- 
“ cerité avec soi-méme. Mais la sin- 
“ cerité avec soi-méme, n’a pas beaucoup 
“ de sens chez les peuples orientaux peu 
“ habituées aux delicatesses de l'esprit 
“ critique. Bonne foi et imposture sont 
“des mots qui dans notre conscience 
“ rigide, s’opposent comme deux termes 
“ inconciliables, En Orient, il y ade 
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“Yun a l'autre mille fuites et mille 
“ détours.” I take this statement as I 
find it. Belonging, like M. Renan, to one 
of those western races which produced 
Jesuitism—having been taught to hate 
all which we represent to ourselves 
under the name of Jesuitism by an 


oriental—one who is a special object of 


M. Renan’s dislike—one who said “that 
“no lie is of the truth ;” who said 
“that there is no greater joy than to 
“ hear of those who walk in the truth ;” 
whose Master told Pontius Pilate that 
“for this end He was born, and for 
“this cause He came into the world, 
“that He might bear witness of the 
“© Truth”—I cannot with a very clear 
conscience accept the compliment for 
my people or for myself. But, since 
M. Renan feels that he has a right 
to it, he must understand that he 
lays himself under a very strict obli- 
gation. He represents “ the profoundly 
serious races.” He embodies in him- 
self “‘the delicacies of the critical spi- 
rit,” in which the unhappy Orientals 
are so deficient. However, then, they 
may palter with words in a double 
sense, he must do no such thing. Let 
them idealise, or materialise, as they 
please, this expression, Son of God, to 
him it must import the divinest truth 
or the most dreadful lie. Mists may 
belong to the eastern atmosphere. M. 
Renan assures us that the bright sun of 
western criticism scatters them all. I 
call upon him to exhibit conviction in 
its clear occidental sense. I beseech him 
to instruct me by an example of perfect 
sincerité avec soi-méme. I am_ sure 
that we all need it. I am thankful that 
he is putting us all to tests and trials 
which make such sincerity absolutely in- 
dispensable. I do not, indeed, think that 
we should advance the interests of sin- 
cerity by trying to provide a definition 
of the phrase which he employs so 
loosely and variously. I do not know 
that relations can be defined. If they 
exist they must be lived in. The child 
must know its father, not find terms to 
describe what his name imparts. But 
we must not be more careless, less 


rigorous, when we speak of that whicli 
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concerns the whole of humanity, than 
when we speak of that which concerns our 
own separate households. This language 
is the language of the God of Truth, or 
it is hateful to Him. it sustains human 
relations, or it mocks them, and pro- 
claims them to be unreal. 

I have hinted at the effects which this 
book may produce in the southern coun- 
tries of Europe, where it has already 
found such acceptance. I am much 
more interested in the inquiry—“ What 
influence is it likely to have in Eng- 
land?” Now that it comes forth in an 
authorized translation, that question may 
reasonably engage some of our thoughts. 

To one class of our countrymen and 
countrywomen this last circumstance will 
make no difference. The book will 
have found its way in its original cos- 
tume to drawing-room tables; it will 
lie on them beside sensation novels; 
it will supply a topic for agreeable con- 
versation where they fail to supply 
one. How will it be received in this 
circle? I have too little acquaintance 
with the class to be capable of judging, 
even perhaps of guessing. There is 
one suggestion upon the subject which 
will occur to some of my readers. It 
will be said “A biography which so 
summarily disposes of the supernatural as 
incredible, as impossible, will encounter 
much resistance from the spiritualistic 
and table-turning tendencies of refined 
people. They are flying to strange and 
unwonted methods of obtaining commu- 
nications from the unseen world ; they 
will hardly be prepared to say that 
he communication which Christendom 
assumes as the ground of its existence 
has no reality.” The statement is 
plausible ; nevertheless [entirely distrust 
it. A temper or state of mind cannot be 
tried by rules of logic : you may argue, 
“it this is so, then that at all events 
may be so,” but such arguments will 
have no weight, they will breed no con- 
viction. The anxious longing for the 
touch of an infant’s finger, or an ugly 
scrawl, to assure us that we are not abso- 
lutely cut off from all who once dwelt on 
earth, may issue at last no doubt in the 
confession of a substantial bond of union 
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between us and them. The sense of the 
vanity of charms and Babylonian num- 
bers did drive men of old to seek for One 
who is the same yesterday and to-day, and 
for ever. Weariness of table-turning may 
be a way back to that conviction ; no one 
can tell. But to say that the frivolous 
temper, the restless longing for signs 
(and such signs!) can of itself dispose 
any one to believe in the Christ of the 
New Testament, or to disbelieve in the 
charming rose-water substitute for him 
which M. Renan has provided, is not 
reasonable. 

Will our scientific men accept M. 
Renan as their apostle? Not, surely, if 
science means what I take it to mean, a 
reverence for that which is ; for the per- 
manent ; for laws which live on through 
a multitude of changes, and direct these 
changes. All the dislike which they 
have expressed for what they have called 
the thaumaturgy of priests and religious 
men, must be directed in full force against 
the object of M. Renan’s admiration. He 
affected to change laws. When he spoke 
of the permanent and the eternal he did 
not in the least understand himself. His 
highest praise is that he was an idealist. 
Facts were nothing to him. Yet I dare 
not say that the scientific man, so far as 
he feels himself merely the member of a 
caste which has an interest opposed to 
that of the priestly caste, may not 
welcome a man who he supposes will 
give that caste some trouble, who will 
throw discredit on some of its theories. 
I cannot say that the compliments which 
M. Renan bestows upon the wisdom and 
truthfulness of our age, and the patron- 
age with which he looks back upon the 
innocent ignorance of former ages, may 
not have an attraction for men who have 
dwelt more upon our progress in dis- 
covery than upon the thought that 
the highest discovery only shows us 
what is not of to-day or of yesterday. 
There is a superficial phraseology which 
belongs to every class of men as a class, 
which becomes a portion of its social 


dialect, even though its members are. 


engaged in the deepest inquiries. In 
this current conventional dialect of 
science M. Renan is an adept; he 
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speaks it easily and gracefully. He 
exchanges tokens of freemasonry with 
scientific men as a member of one of 
their lodges. It is quite possible that 
these signs may be recognised and 
returned by some who belong to the 
English lodge. 

‘What will our men of letters say to 
the book? I must think that those of 
them who'are real artists, who are 
able to conceive a character or to ex- 
hibit one, will discover in M. Renan’s 
hero a most incoherent jumble of 
qualities which never could co-exist, 
which never could form a real man at 
all, to say nothing of an “incomparable” 
man. If, for instance, I might venture 
to speak of one remarkable artist, from 
whom I have learnt the deepest lessons, 
the authoress of “Silas Marner” and 
“ Romola,” I think she must recognise 
in this portrait the strangest combina- 
tion of strength and feebleness, of reality 
and unreality ; such a combination as 
might be produced if her own Adam 
Bede and Tito were thrown into the 
same cauldron, and a monstrous tertium 
quid arose out of the mixture. But 
remembering how skilfully M. Renan 
has played with the words “ idealist,” 
‘*realist,” “democrat,” with those forms 
of speech which most commend them- 
selves to the tastes and habits of lite- 
rary men in our day; still more, when 
I think—oh, with what shame and hu 
miliation—of the unreal form, neither 
divine nor human, but with a certain 
dream of divinity to make the human 
unapproachable, with a certain dream of 
humanity to make the divine fictitious, 
not awful, which we have continually 
set before the minds of our countrymen, 
and invested with the sacred name of 
the Son of Man and the Son of God— 
I cannot determine how much accep- 
tance may be given by the class which 
he understands, and which we have 
alienated, to a caricature, perhaps not 
more distorted than many of those 
which we have drawn. 

Once more, I would fain hope that 
there is in our English people, as such, 
that which will not be pleased or flat- 
tered with the kind of patronage which 
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M. Renan bestows upon a Galilean pea- 
sant, and with the kind of sympathy 
which he expresses for the religion of the 
poor. I trust that the sense of truth and 
reality, which is the result of actual en- 
durance, will reject the dream of one 
who pretended to establish a kingdom 
of God, who cheated men into the be- 
lief of it by exhibitions of imaginary 
power. Can men of hard heads and 
stout hearts suppose that such a one 
was capable of inaugurating a great 
moral or political revolution in which 
they have an interest? But on this 
point also I am afraid to express a con- 
fident opinion. Our clerical notions of 
the kingdom of God have been so con- 
fused, we have so little made our people 
understand whether they are under such 
a kingdom or not—whether it has any- 
thing to do with either heaven or 
earth—whether it is not merely some 
cloud-land floating between them—that 
it is quite possible M. Renan’s picture 
of this kingdom, vague and indistinct 
as it is, may come before them as a 
welcome refuge from one that holds out 
more definite promises to the heart of 
all human beings, and often seems to 
belie them more. 

Indeed, it is the part of M. Renan’s 
book that concerns the kingdom of 
heaven in which I have discovered most 
causes of reproach to us—I will add most 
excuses for sympathy with him. His 
contradictions on the subject are more 
numerous than on any otwer, but they 
are instructive contradictions ; they are 
far more valuable than the passages 
which look symmetrical and satisfactory. 
He believes that the kingdom of heaven 
must have been a kingdom over the 
spirit of man ; therefore the young Gali- 
lean fell into one of his usual delusions 
when he spoke of it as about to be esta- 
blished on the earth. Yet he intimates 
that the ideal kingdom must have a 
place on the earth ; that it must be for 
actual men, for poor men ; that it must 
affect all their relations to their fellows, 
all their relations to their superiors. 
Whilst he regards it as the greatest sign 
of enthusiasm and self-deception, that 
Jesus declared the kingdom of heaven 
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would be manifested before that genera- 
tion passed away—whilst, with what I 
cannot call a délicatesse de esprit 
critique, he adopts the false translation 
of “world” for “age,” in the passages 
wherein Christ and the Apostles speak 
of that which was departing, and that 
which was to come ; whilst he assumes, 
on the strength of this false translation, 
that they expected the earth to be de- 
stroyed in their day, though the changes 
of which they speak (and none more 
than the writer of the Apocalypse) must 
be changes affecting the earth ;—whilst 
he does all this, he yet intimates, very 
clearly, that a mighty revolution has 
been produced in the condition of the 
earth and its inhabitants, by the coming 
of Christ—a change which did begin to 
operate when He said it would begin to 
operate. And he utters a just protest 
against those writers on New Testa- 
ment prophecy who have refused to 
take words in their exact and literal 
sense ; who have assumed that our Lord 
and his Apostles played tricks with their 
hearers, or were ignorant themselves ; 
who have, therefore, transferred to an 
indefinitely distant period what they 
affirmed was close at hand. These, I 
repeat it, are inconsistencies of incom- 
parable value, not for the confutation of 
M. Renan, far more for the confutation 
of ourselves. He is right that the king- 
dom of heaven does, according to the 
New Testament, contain all those ele- 
ments of past, present, future, of divine 
and human, of transcendant and most 
common and earthly, which he sets in 
apposition to each other. He is right, 
that if Christmas-day does not import 
the beginning of a new heaven and a 
new earth, it is not what our fathers 
took it to be ; it has been an imposition 
upon the universe. He is right in com- 
plaining of the members of the Church, 
in one age or another, for not proclaim- 
ing the great message to humanity which 
that day proclaims. He is right in 
calling us to account for these misdeeds, 
in reminding us that another than he 
will call us to account for them, I will 
not part from him without thanking 
him in my own name, and in the name 
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of all who have taken upon them the 
vows which I have taken upon me, for 
giving us these warnings ; for calling usto 
the repentance which must be demanded 
of us, as it was of the Jews of old, if the 
kingdom of heaven is so near as they 
were told it was, as we profess to think 
that it is. To whatever other class the 
“Vie de Jésus” may not be of service, to 
us it may be of the greatest, It mayteach 
us how unspeakable has been the benefit 
to us of those Jewish teachers of the old 
world, from whom M. Renan seeks to 
separate us, with whom he says Chris- 
tianity has nothing to do. If the mes- 
sage of the I AM was nota real mes- 
sage—if the Jews only held a dry 
dogma about Monotheism—the Jesus of 
the New Testament was the vague 
dreamer about something divine, which 
might be only an apotheosis of the 
human, of something human, which was 
after all as much an imagination as the 
other—that M. Renan supposes him to 
have been, If the message was true, 
He either was the perfect image of 
Him. whom He called His Father, or 
He deserved the name which the Scribes 
and Pharisees bestowed on Him.' In 

1 In reference to this point I may be per- 
mitted, perhaps, to set myself right with Mr. 
Arnold, who has imputed to me in the last 
number of this magazine a very “fanciful” 
opinicn about the influence of Spinoza on 
Lessing and Goethe. It would have been 
worthy of that, ora more contemptuous name, 
if I have, as Mr. Arnold supposes, attributed 
any weight to the “ Hebrew nature” of Spinoza. 
The “Hebrew nature” was (I derive my 
judgment from the only books which I know 
about it, those which might be most likely 
to exalt the Hebrew above other people) just 
as idolatrous as the nature of any Greek, or 
any Dutchman, or any Englishman. If the 
Hebrew ever believed in an I AM, it was by 
a struggle with his nature, by a victory over it. 
Through all the metaphysics of Spinoza I per- 
ceive the impression which this awful Name 
made upon him. It is this which led him to 
Being as the ground of all his thoughts. It is 
this which made his Pantheism not only unlike 
the Greek Pantheism, but the very reverse of 
it. Pantheism it was—a Pantheism which 


that case, then, He was the great deceiver 
of mankind—the greatest of all atheists, 

But most of all, the clergy, the English 
clergy, have this lesson to learn fro 
M. Renan, He considers the most 
wonderful step in human progress is 
to convince us that Jesus was born 1800 
years ago, that He had no life before, or 
has had since, It has been our tendency 
to fall into this same habit of, mind not 
from a desire of progress, but because 
we have thought we were only safe 
in going back. Every pious fraud, every 
denial of a common humanity, which 
ecclesiastical history or common history 
records, has, I think it will be found, 
sprung from the disposition to glorify 
the past, or the present, or the future, at 
the expense of the other ; to deny the 
Eternal in which they meet. Every 
great reformation, every assertion of the 
true glory of our race, every overthrow 
of imposture and fraud, has had its 
root in the conviction that there is a 
direct relation between the God of 
Heaven and His creatures on earth. 
If we would cast down the thrones of 
the oppressor, civil or spiritual—if we 
would really believe the progress of our 
species—being content to part entirely 
with the fame and honour of believing 
it; if we would be in the true sense 
humanists, being willing to be denounced 
as bigots by those who usurp the title, 
we shall speak of a Living Christ—of 
One who is, and was, and is to come ; 
we should declare that from the highest 
throne of all, whether it sound from 
any altar on earth or not, a voice is 
saying, “ Children, you have a Father. 
I am the way to Him.” 


swallowed up all Humanity and all Nature in 
God, It did not swallow up God in Nature or 
in Humanity. God was the first confession in 
Spinoza’s mind; amidst all his theories of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, amidst all his st 
ethical conceptions, it remained so to the last. 
This I said a year ago, this I hold more 
strongly now, to have been the secret of bis 
power over the Hellenized Germans, 
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LETTER VIII.—ABOUT THE HINDOO CHARACTER; WITH DIGRESSIONS 
HOME. 


Caxcurta, April 17, 1563. 
Dear Srmxixs,—One morning, at the 
beginning of this month, as I lay be- 
tween sleeping and waking, near the 
open window, I began to be aware of a 
hideous din in an adjacent street. At 
first the sound of discordant music, and 
a confused multitude of voices, impressed 
me with a vague idea that a battalion of 
volunteers were passing by in marching 
order, headed by their band, This no- 
tion, however, was dispelled by the 
appearance of my bearer with the tea- 
tray, who informed ine that this was the 
festival of Cali, the goddess of destruc- 
tion, and that all the Hindoo people had 
turned out to make holiday. 1 imme- 
diately sallied forth in the direction of 
the noise, and soon found myself amidst 
a dense crowd in the principal thorough- 
fare leading to the shrine of the deity. 
During a few minutes I could not be- 
lieve my eyes; for I seemed to have 
been transported in a moment over more 
than twenty centuries, to the Athens of 
Cratinus and Aristophanes. If it had 
not been for the colour of the faces 
around, I should have believed myself 
to be on the main road to Eleusis in 
the full tide of one of the Dionysiac 
festivals. The spirit of the scene was 
the same, and at each step some well- 
known feature reminded one irresistibly 
that the Bacchic orgies sprung from the 
mysterious fanaticism of the far East. 
It was no unfounded tradition that pic- 
tured Dionysus returning from con- 
quered India, leopards and _ tigers 
chained to his triumphal car, escorted 
from the Hyphasis to the Asopus by 
bands of votaries dancing in fantastic 
measure to the clang of cymbals. It 
was no chance resemblance this, be- 
tween an Hindoo rite, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and those wild 
revels that stream along many a Grecian 
bas-relief, and wind round many an 


ancient Italian vase ; for every detail por- 
trayed in those marvellous works of art 
was faithfully represented here. If one 
of the life-like black figures in the 
Etruscan chamber of the British Mu- 
seum could have walked down off the 
back-ground of red pottery into the 
midst of the road conducting to Cali 
Ghaut, he would not have attracted the 
notice of the closest observer. Every 
half-minute poured by a troop of wor- 
shippers. First, came boys stark naked, 
and painted from head to foot in imita- 
tion of leopards and tigers, while others 
guided them with reins of thin cord. 
Then followed three or four strange 
classic figures, wearing the head-dress 
which is familiar to us from the exist- 
ing representations of bacchanalian pro- 
cessions, dancing in an attitude which 
recalled, spontaneously and instantly, 
the associations of Smith’s “ Dictionary 
of Antiquities.” The only circumstance 
which was not in common between 
Tolly’s “Nullah” and the Cephisus, 
was the censer of live charcoal which 
these men carried before them, sup- 
ported by wires passed through the flesh 
under their armpits. Into this, from 
time to time, they throw a powder, 
which produeed a sudden flash and a 
most infernal smell. Behind them, his 
brows crowned profusely with foliage, 
was led in mimic bonds, the chief per- 
sonage of the company, who was sup- 
posed to be under the direct influence 
of the god. All around him, musicians 
were beating tomtoms and clashing tam- 
bourines, like the satellites of Evius, on 
the day when he leapt from his car 
into the arms of the forsaken Ariadne : 
as he still leaps on the glowing canvas 
of Titian. All was headlong licence 
and drunken frenzy. After struggling 
through the throng for a mile and a 
half of dusty street, I came to a narrow 
slum which descended to the Ghaut, or 
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landing-place, of Cali, which lies on the 
nullah of the mythical hero Tolly, who, 
perhaps, was the Atys of this Oriental 
Cybele. From this lane, a passage a 
yard or two in breadth opened on to a 
dirty court in which stood the sanc- 
taary, whence Calcutta derives its 
name ; which was an object of awe and 
reverence to the surrounding popula- 
tion for ages befote the first ship, laden 
with Feringhee wares, was warped up 
the neighbouring river. It seemed im- 
possible to pierce the mob of devotees, 
and penetrate to the holy place ; but 
not even religious madness, not even 
the inspiration of bang and toddy, could 
overcome the habitual respect paid to a 
white face and a pith helmet. A couple 
of policemen cleared a passage for me 
to within a few feet of the sacred image. 
It appeared to be a rude block, orna- 
mented with huge glass beads ; but I 
dare say the Palladium, which fell from 
heaven, was not a very elaborate device ; 
and yet it saved the reputation of a 
young Roman lady, and gave a synonym 
to an English jury. 1 wonder what 
Mr. Edwin James conceived to be the 
origin of thé expression, on the nu- 
merous occasions when he appealed to 
that institution, as the “Playdium of 
Brish Liberty.” He probably supposed 
it to be the Latin for “bulwark,” or 
“effective guarantee.” Before I reached 
home, what with the jostling, and hub- 
bub, and stench, I was very glad to get 
back to the society of clean, fragrant 
Christians. As I grew every moment 
more tired and hot, the exhibition 
seemed to savour less of the classical, 
and more of the diabolical At last, I 
came to the ill-natured conclusion, that 
Satan was at the bottom of the whole 
business, and not the golden-haired 
Dionysus. The remarkably unpleasant 
Meenads around me suggested the idea 
of perspiration rather than inspiration, 
and I felt inclined to exclaim,— 


Dea, magna domina Tolli, Calié dea domina, 
Procul a meo sit omnis tuus ore, precor, odor ! 
Alios age hinc olentes. Alios age putridos- 


This singular system of idolatry, so 
perfect in organization, so venerable in 


its extreme antiquity, already shows 
evident marks of decay. The study of 
the history of creeds teaches us, that the 
laws which govern the religious opinions 
of mankind may be ascertained as 
surely as the laws which govern their 
political and social opinions. A rude 
nation is content with an absurd, irra- 
tional superstition ; while a highly 
civilized community requires a logical 
and consistent faith, You might as 
soon expect, in the England of the nine- 
teenth century, to find Ptolemy the 
great astronomical authority, and Galen 
the great medical authority, as to meet 
with tenets such as those of the Church 
of Rome in the dark ages. Men who 
are accustomed to examine with care 
the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, of commercial policy, of inter- 
national law, of personal rights ; men 
who will not admit the existence of the 
most insignificant fact in geology or 
physiology, without a rigorous investi- 
gation, are not likely to be indifferent 
concerning truth or error in matters to 
which the interests of this world are as 
nothing in the balance. The same 
causes that set John Stuart Mill at 
work upon the questions of small hold- 
ings and limited liability, which led 
Maclure in quest of the North-west 
Passage, and Sir Charles Lyell in search 
of flint-knives and pre-historic men— 
these very causes incite adventurers of 
another class to seek a reason for the 
faith that is in them, amidst perils, to 
which polar bears and icebergs are a 
trifle. Yet, incredible as it may seem, 
instead of bidding them God-speed, we 
prosecute them, and sequester them and 
backbite them, and take away their good 
name and their fellowships. When a 
savant, after a faithful and diligent in- 
quiry, arrives at a conclusion with which 
we disagree, we are none the less pleased 
that the subject has been sifted, and we 
buy his book, and tack some mystical 
letters to the end of his name. When 
a theological writer follows this ex- 
ample, we say that his number is six 
hundred threescore and six, and trounce 
him of about as many pounds a year. 
It is very easy for us to tell him to 
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believe and not to doubt ; but it is not 
so easy to answer the plaintive question, 
* How shall I know what I am to be- 
lieve?” If we bid him continue in 
the faith in which he was brought up, 
without doubt or cavil, he naturally 
sugvests that on this principle the 
children of Papists will be Papists, the 
children of Buddhists, Buddhists, the 
children of Mormons, polygamists, the 
children of Mr. Prince, love-birds, and 
the children of Mr. Home, media, till 
the end of time. 

There was some sense and consistency 
in the intolerance of Philip the Second 
and his spouse, who, as you observed in 
a prize declamation, attached the epithet 
of “ bloody” to the loveliest of English 
names. They held that the Church 
which traced back an unbroken descent 
to the day when Peter received the 
keys from the hand of her Master and 
Founder, was infallible and omniscient. 
Whatever the Church ordained to be 
essential for salvation—prayer, penance, 
or indulgence—she must be obeyed, or 


the consequence would be eternal death. 
Men who acted under this impression 
really meant well by you when they 
screwed you up, and flayed you alive, 
and roasted you, and confiscated your 


property. But for Protestants, whose 
creed is founded upon freedom of 
thought—who, if thought be not free, 
are, one and all, in a state of reproba- 
tion—for Protestants, on account of 
honest difference of opinion, to ban, and 
browbeat, and mulct, and indite each 
other, and gratuitously forbid each other 
to preach in their respective dioceses, is 
an idea to the last degree monstrous 
and incongruous. Will any one pre- 
tend to say, that there exists no fault or 
blemish in our Church? If the insti- 
tution is not perfect, if—like everything 
else in the construction of which man 
has borne a part—reformation is needed, 
from what quarter is the reforming 
movement to begin? When laymen 
take up the matter, the cry is, “ Hands 
“ off! the Church of England is not a 
“ public office, or a government dock- 
“yard. In the name of Heaven, do not 
“allow our liturgy to get amidst the 
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“godless House of Commons!” If 
clergymen step into the breach, the cry 
rises to a shriek : “ How dare you, who 
“eat the bread of the Church, revile 
“her service and impugn her belief? 
“ Traitors! impostors! perjured swind- 
“ers! ill birds! pack up and begone 
“ from the nest you have fouled !” 

But I have wandered far enough from 
Cali Ghaut. You may well imagine 
that such a scene of idolatrous barbar- 
ism as I have described must seem 
shocking and absurd to natives educated 
in European literature, and versed in 
European habits of thought and busi- 
ness. The schoolmaster has long been 
abroad, and the rationalist generally 
treads on the heels of that functionary. 
The introduction of Western learning 
and science has produced upon the 
Hindoo religion the same effect that 
was produced upon the ancient classical 
creeds by the progress of civilization. 
As Cicero said of the augurs of his day, 
it is hard to conceive how one Brahman 
can look another in the face without a 
smile. There are some who admire the 
great men of Greece and Rome, because 
they united philosophy to the conduct 
of public affairs. How beautiful to be- 
hold Pericles learning from Anaxagoras 
that the universe in general, and Aspa- 
sia in particular, was composed of homo- 
geneous atoms! Cato, on the eve of 
death, assuring Plato that he reasoned 
well! Cicero, in the intervals of self- 
glorification, writing academic treatises, 
and receiving consolatory letters from 
people who had sailed from A®gina and 
Megara. There would be just as much 
sense in praising Bright for being a 
Protestant as well as a demagogue, or 
Pelissier for being a Roman Catholic as 
well as a Marshal. A man must have a 
belief, or disbelief, of some sort or kind ; 
and when, as in the case of Jupiter and 
Vishnu, the national religion is too ab- 
surd for an enlightened man to swallow, 
he must profess himself something, if it 
were only an atheist. The earliest and 
most natural heresy is an attempt to 
rationalise the irrational, and extract 
from the follies of the old faith a con- 
sisteut system of morality and divinity. 
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Towards the beginning of the present 
century, Ram Mohun Roy (no relation 
to Lord Stanhope), struck with the idea 
of divine unity, which he had learnt 
from the Bible and the Koran, with 
much audacity and ingenuity under- 
took to trace out an underlying current 
of Monotheism in the four books of the 
Vedas, the most sacred of the Hindoo 
Scriptures. During a residence in Eng- 
land, he regularly attended a Unitarian 
place of worship. His sect went by the 
name of “Vedantists;” in fact, the 
“ Evangelicals” of the East The ortho- 
dox Pundits took alarm. and declared 
him a heretic, but zt befure they had 
most clearly shown that he had entirely 
failed to explain away the polytheist 
character of the Hindoo theology. It 
never occurred to them to assert that 
this pretended new idea had been ex- 
ploded as far back as the reign of Shah 
Jehan. 

When, however, European principles 
of criticism were applied to the Vedas, 
grave doubts began to spring up con- 
cerning their divine origin. One book 
was evidently the primary basis of the 
other three, which were little more than 
a confused liturgy. The Vedantists now 
hegan to talk about “ natural religion.” 
They refused any longer to acknowledge 
the high authority of the writings from 
which their sect received its first name, 
and professed to believe only in the 
pure and eternal God, or Brahma. By 
a strange inconsistency, they still use 
the old Vedic ritual,' the hymns of 
which they sing to the best music that 
can be procured in Calcutta, which is 
not saying very much for it. 

With such an element of discord as 
the proud and bigoted Mahommedan 
population scattered throughout the 
country, it is greatly to the credit of 
our Government that religious disturb- 
ances are of such rare occurrence. If you 
can conceive the Catholics and Orange- 
men of Ireland, each multiplied by 


1 These speculative philosophers who stick 
to their old ritual, resemble Alcibiades, who, 
according to Mr. Grote, was “ celebrated alike 
for his theories and his liturgy.”—(Note by 
Mr. Simkins.) 
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twenty, and planted under a zone where 
the passions are at blood-heat, you will 
have an idea what the state of things 
out here would be if it were not for 
the heavy hand of English authority. 
In all sectarian squabbles, our magis- 
trates behave with the same cold justice 
and magnificent indifference that was 
displayed by the provincial officers ot 
old Rome in the days of Paul and Bar- 
nabas, and I have no doubt but what 
they get the same hard measure from 
the enthusiasts whom they prevent from 
tearing each other in pieces. In all 
probability, the records and traditions of 
the respective creeds preserve the name 
of more than one judge or collector, who 
was rewarded for having saved the life 
of some bold preacher, by being handed 
down to posterity as the impersonifica- 
tion of “carelessness.” There are few 
personages in history who have been so 
unjustly used as these Roman deputies 
and chief captains. They seem to have 
borne themselves with rare courage and 
judgment, to have stood on every occa- 
sion between the persecutors and their 
prey, and to have given way only 
when nothing short of concession could 
avert a general uprising of a fierce and 
determined nation of fanatics. The con- 
duct of Lycias and Festus seems to have 
been eminently just and prudent ; and, 
after all, poor Gallio’s fault simply con- 
sisted in this, that when he found no 
mention in the revised code, of the crime 
charged against Paul, he bundled both 
parties out of his cutcherry. And dur- 
ing the most awful and melancholy 
scene that the world has ever witnessed, 
—when the earth trembled with horror, 
and the kindly sun veiled his face before 
the cruelty of man—after the Divine 
victim, and those women whose perfect 
love cast out their fear, the character 
who most deserves our pity is the timid, 
feminine, compassionate ruler, who 
pleaded hard for that sacred life against 
the murderous and turbulent mob of Je- 
rusalem ; who yielded at last in an agony 


- of remorse and shame ; and who restored 


to His disciples the body of their Masterin 
the teeth of those implacable bigots, who 
desired to pursue their revenge beyond 
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the limits of the grave. His cowardice 
seems far more venial than the dastardly 
desertion of those men who, after living 
in daily intercourse with our Saviour for 
the space of three years, hanging on His 
words, eating with Him at the same table, 
sleeping at His side, sharing His every 
toil and privation (made light, indeed, 
by so blessed a presence, and so deep an 
affection), at the first sight of sword or 
staff, “ forsook Him and fled.” The con- 
duct of Judas, of Caiaphas, of Herod, 
of Pilate, may be explained by (alas !) 
ordinary human motives. But who can 
account for the condnct of Peter and 
James, Andrew and Philip? In the 
most stormy tumult, with outrage and 
massacre staring them in the face, a 
faithful band of followers and ad- 
mirers always stuck by Paul to the last. 
On the day when “the best of men who 
knew not God” was mobbed by deadly 
enemies before a prejudiced tribunal, 
Plato and Crito, Apollodorus and Crito- 
bulus stood around their companion and 
teacher, pressed him with loving im- 
portunity to accept their money and 
their services, and, at the risk of their 
lives, schemed his escape from prison, 
loth to acquiesce in his fixed determi- 
nation to submit to the laws of his 
country, however unjustly they might 
have been wrested by his adversaries to 
ensure his destruction. And yet Paul 
and Socrates, great and noble as they 
were, were nothing more than men. 
How then could those who had been 
permitted to call themselves the friends 
of a Divine and perfect being stoop to a 
baseness from which ordinary men of 
the world would be preserved by senti- 
ments of honour and self-respect? It 
indeed required a life as long as that of 
John, and a fate as painful as the fate 
of James and Peter, to wipe out such a 
stain from their own conscience and 
from the memory of mankind. 

You urge me, in all your letters, to 
tell you something about the aborigines 
of India. You write as if you were 
making inquiries about a set of savages, 
their bread-fruit, their canoes, their 
clubs, and the pahs from which they 
carry on a desultory Mars. I have not 
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hitherto gratified your wish, because I 
am one of those who think that the 
people of India deserve more than cur- 
sory observation, inasmuch as they are 
the most important class in India, for 
whose benefit we hold the country, and 
to whom we shall have one day to ac- 
count for the manner in which we go- 
vern it. Extraordinary as this opinion 
may seem to some people, it is backed 
by the high authority of Sir Charles 
Wood and Lord Stanley, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Sir John Peter Grant, and 
the vast majority of the Civil Service. 
I hate the “damned nigger” style. 
One requires more than a few months to 
form a correct set of opinions and im- 
pressions concerning an ancient and 
wealthy society, with a singular and 
complicated organization ; whose habits, 
instincts, and ways of thought, to a 
European eye, form “a mighty maze,” 
which, nevertheless, if it be closely 
examined, will be found to be “ not 
without a plan.” 

In order to lay a foundation for a 
conception of the native character, it is 
essential first to clear away all our pre- 
conceived notions of what that character 
ought to be. It is impossible to judge 
a Hindoo by any other known standard. 
He is not, like the North American 
Indian, a barbarian with a few sound 
ideas about the bearings of the stars and 
the habits of deer, and a few crude ideas 
about the Great Spirit and the future 
condition of his faithful dog. He is 
not, like the European of the middle 
ages, the member of a community, rude 
indeed as yet, and undeveloped, but 
replete with the germs of a vigorous 
civilization. The institutions of his 
country, though grotesque enough in 
our point of view, are elaborate and 
mature as any recorded in history. He 
belongs to a social order, which dates 
far back into the depths of time, with 
innumerable well-defined grades and 
classes, with titles which were borne by 
his forefathers, when the ancestors of 
English dukes still paddled about in 
wicker canoes, when wild in woods the 
marquis ran, when the Williams of the 
period sported a suit of blue paint, on 
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the principle that wiscounts, “when 
unadorned,” are “adorned the most.” 
He professes a religion compared with 
which all other creeds are mere par- 
venus; which looks down on the vene- 
table faith of Buddhism as a vulgar 
modern heresy, and watches the varying 
fortunes of Mahommedanism with the 
same contemptuous curiosity as that 
with which the Church of England 
regards the progress of the Revival 
movement. He still may recognise at 
every turn the traces of a system of 
government, justice, and finance, as com- 
prehensive and minute, though not so 


‘ philosophical, as that which we have 


founded in its place. His countrymen 
were bankers, and merchants, and shop- 
keepers, long before the renaissance era 
of European commerce ; ere Venice had 
y# supplanted Amphitrite in the affec- 
tions of Neptune; ere Britain was 
aware of the charter which had been 
drawn up for her benefit on the occasion 
of her rising from the azure main amidst 
a flattering but somewhat monotonous 
chorus of guardian angels. Broking, 
and discounting, and forestalling, and 
retailing were going on briskly along 
either bank of the Ganges while Gurney 
and Overend were squabbling over the 
skin of a badger which they had trapped 
on the ground where the Exchange now 
stands ; while Fortnum and Mason were 
driving a bouncing trade in acorns, and 
Swan and Edgar were doing a good 
thing in woad ; while Rothschild was 
compounding for his last grinder with 
some fierce chieftain in Franconia. Who 
can wonder that the member of such a 
society should differ radically from a 
Frenchman or a German; not as a 
savage differs from a civilized man, but 
as one man differs from another who has 
been brought up amidst an entirely dis- 
similar set of ideas, scenes, associations, 
and influences? The day has long 
passed when the Bengalee could be dis- 
posed of by being termed a “mild Hin- 
doo,” and I trust that it will not be 
long before he will cease to be disposed 
of by being called a “damned nigger.” 
In the constitution of the native mind, 
the fundamental characteristic is want of 


stamina, and this defect is the favourite 
text of the abuse levelled against the 
Hindoo by his enemies. The secret of 
our rapid conquest and secure tenure of 
the country is the absence of energy 
among the inhabitants. In every action 
of his life, the Bengalee makes it mani- 
fest that he is entirely without the ear- 
nestness of purpose which a Briton 
carries into his business, his pleasures, 
even his vices. Your native is perfectly 
contented to glisten and bask in the sun 
for days and weeks together, dozing, 
waking to scratch his arms, and turn over, 
and dozing again. Conceive a Scotch- 
man, not under the influence of whisky 
and unprovided with tobacco, lying on 
his back for two hours of daylight! He 
would never be able to recover his lost 
ground and catch up his brother Scotch- 
men in the race of life. John Stuart Mill 
has shown that “the standard of com- 
fort indispensable in the opinion of the 
labouring classes ” is the ruling principle 
of social progress. Now, in India that 
standard is lamentably low. A penny 
or twopence a day will provide a man 
with rice enough to produce a pleasing 
sense of plethora ; a single coarse cotton 
garment, a mat, and a brass lotah re- 
quire no large outlay. He digs a great 
hole in the ground, and makes a dirt- 
pie, which he calls a house. He grinds 
his curry on a stone prigged from an 
English graveyard, cooks his rice in 
an extempore oven on a fire of dried 
cow-dung, and eats till he “ swells 
visibly before your very eyes.” One 
good fit of dyspepsia, tempered by a 
pipe and a siesta, suffices for his suste- 
nance. The great mass of the popula- 
tion will do just as much work as will 
earn them their simple but flatulent 
dinner, and not a stroke more. The 
distinctive traits of the Oriental and the 
Frank are strongly marked in their 
respective methods of limiting their 
exertions to their wants. An English 
navvy will work like a horse for four 
days out of the seven, and spend the 
other three in an Elysium of beer, bird’s- 
eye, pugilism and bull-terriers. A ryot 
lounges and snoozes over his business 
every day and all day long, except on 
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some high festival, when he splotches 
his tarban with pink paint, and sets off 
to drink the water of the holy river in 
an exalted state of piety and bang, in 
the company of twenty or thirty of his 
neighbours, a tomtom, and two females 
of bad reputation. 

The ordinary Hindoo has no feeling 
about the sacredness of toil, Honest, 
faithful performance you will expect from 
him in vain. A drunken, debauched 
mechanic in our own country will turn 
out what work he does, in first-rate style. 
A knavish, dissipated groom will bring 
your horse to the door in perfect con- 
dition, with not a hair out of place, as 
fresh as he himself was the evening be- 
fore. A native, on the contrary, :nust be 
watched from morning till night. He 
has no sense of shame in the matter of 
laziness, and considers himself horribly 
ill-used if he is kept to his duty. I 
learnt this fact during my first night on 
these shores. After half an hour’s sleep, 
I began to dream that I was Dante, and 
that I was paying a visit to the Infernal 
realms under the guidance of Martin 
Tupper. Protected by his divine pre- 
sence, I traversed the regions of torment, 
escaping with difficulty from the clutches 
of minor demons, who bore a strong re- 
semblance to the Lascars in the service 
of the P. and O., until we arrived at’the 
sanctum of the Father of Lies, who 
received us very cordially, The atmo- 
sphere was hot, very hot ; so hot that I had 
begun to think of negotiating a retreat, 
when an imp came up to his majesty, 
touched his horns respectfully, and said, 
“More coals, please sir, for General 
Butler.” At this moment I awoke in a 
fearful state of perspiration to see the 
punkah hanging motionless overhead. 
I sallied forth, and there was the bearer 
rolled up in his blanket, fast asleep ; 
and this fellow had absolutely nothing 
else to do besides pulling a string for 
three hours and a half every night : the 
rest of the twenty-four he had at his 
own disposal. If you go to sleep on a 
journey, nothing is more usual than to 
find your palanquin on the ground at 
the side of the road, while half the men 
are gone to a village a mile off for a 
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drink of water, and the other half are 
smoking in a circle and listening to a 
disquisition of the torch-carrier, who has 
just pronounced to the satisfaction of his 
audience that youareof a lower caste than 
the Sahib at the last dawk bungalow, be- 
cause he wore a collar and waistcoat, 
while you travel without those badges 
of rank. It is difficult to imagine how 
any business was done before we came 
into the country—how any one ever 
made a road, or a boat, or a journey. 
The other day I was on a visit at the 
house of a Maharaja. We were to set 
off at three in the morning, in palan- 
quins, to catch a train at a distant 
station. Most minute arrangements had 
been made over night, Our servants 
were to start on an elephant at one a.M., 
our baggage on the heads of coolies an 
hour after that, while we were to find 
breakfast ready at a quarter before three. 
At five minutes before three I awoke by 
chance, and, out of a household of a hun- 
dred and more, not a soul was stirring. 
They had all gone to bed, not with a de- 
termination to oversleep themselves, but 
absolutely indifferent whether they over- 
slept themselves or not. This utter want 
of conscience in everything that concerns 
industry is very trying to men who em- 
ploy natives in large numbers; and a 
natural indignation is too apt to render 
such men oblivious of the fact that the 
most idle, worthless, servile, timid ryot 
is the equal of the Viceroy himself in 
his rights of man and citizen. 
Unfortunately, this want of truthful- 
ness leavens the whole being of the Ben- 
galee. And here, though I use the 
language of the most cruel foes of the 
native, I entreat you to believe that the 
same language may be employed with 
very different ends. Facts are facts. 
The deduction to be drawn from them 
is the vital point. Is a firm friend of 
the Hindoo, a devout believer in the 
destinies of the race, to blink his eyes 
to grand faults of the Hindoo character, 
because those faults form a pretext for 
those who desire to lower the peasant- 
proprietor to the condition of aserf? Let 
us boldly take the native as he is, com- 
pare him with what he was, and we shall 
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find no reason for despair as to what he 
will be. It is not too much to assert 
that the mass of Bengalees have no 
notion of truth and falsehood. During 
the earliest weeks of Indian life one is 
amused or irritated, as the case may be, 
by the transparency or ingenuity of the 
lies which meet one at every turn. The 
first Mofussil town at which I spent any 
time was Patna. When my servant 
heard that we were going thither, he 
appeared to be in high glee, and said 
that he had a papa and mamma at 
Patna. Pleased at his filial piety, I 
gave him some hours’ leave in the course 
of every day, little dreaming that his 
parents were represented by a hideous 
venal sweetheart of eight-and-thirty. 
At Mofussilpore his papa and mamma 
were succeeded by his brother and sister, 
at Chupra by his uncle and aunt. As 
we went from station to station he had 
reason to regret that he had been so 
extravagant with his relations at first 
setting out. By the time we came to 
Gya he had exhausted the whole con- 
nexion, and was reduced to the clumsy 
expedient of transporting the author 
and authoress of his being from Patna 
in search of employment. You are 
obliged to engage a servant with your 
eyes shut. It is a hundred to one that 
the testimonials which he brings for 
your inspection refer to some other 
man. A lady told me that three ayahs 
applied to her consecutively, one dirtier 
than another, with precisely the same 
set of testimonials. But, however deeply 
engrained in the Hindoo nature are 
habits of mendacity, there is good 
ground for believing that those habits 
may be corrected or modified in time. 
Under favourable circumstances a native 
can refrain from saying the thing that 
is not. Powerful Rajahs and high-born 
Zemindars are too proud and indepen- 
dent to lie and cozen. There are abun- 
dance of signs which must convince 
those who do not in their heart of hearts 
wish their dark brethren to continue 


“ always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies,” . 


that the Hindoo is capable of speaking 
the truth, just as he is capable of reading 
Gibbon, wearing peg-top trousers, and 


drinking bottled ale. Bengalees who have 
received an English education, and who 
mix much with Englishmen, have learnt 
to appreciate the English feeling about 
veracity. The Jemmadar, or headman 
of a factory, who is high in the confi- 
dence and much in the company of his 
master, is often every whit as trust- 
worthy as a Norfolk or Yorkshire bailiff 
Who can doubt, then, that among the 
many blessings which England will have 
conferred upon India truth will not be 
wanting? At present she is certainly 
lying with Hope at the bottom of the 
tank in Short’s bazaar. 

The love of gain is strong in the 
Hindoo, but not so strong as to counter- 
act his aversion for what an Englishman 
would call work. His covetousness dis- 
plays itself in a penchant for saving 
money that almost amounts to a mania, 
and in the popularity of all occupations 
which afford an opportunity for turning 
two-thirds of an anna without any great 
exertion of mind or body. Your Ben- 
galee dearly loves a contract. He is the 
ideal contractor, as far as his own in- 
terests are concerned. He will spare no 
trouble or time to buy the article at am 
absurdly low price, and of the worst 
quality that can by any possibility pass 
muster. If there is any quiet little 
knavery practicable, he marks it with 
the glance of a vulture. The universal 
“ dustoorie” is a singular monument of 
the petty peculation which has been 
going on throughout Bengal for thou- 
sands of years. Every agent employed 
to make a purchase, great or small, 
pockets a commission unknown to bis 
principal. This commission is called 
“ dustoorie,” or “the customary sum ;” 
the amount being regulated by the im- 
pudence of the buyer, and the anxiety of 
the seller to dispose of his goods. A 
native prince, who agreed to take the 
house and furniture of a gentleman 
about to leave the country, claimed to 
make a deduction from the price, on 
the ground that he was his own agent. 
The rascality and acuteness of the ser- 
vants in European families are something 
stup: adous. A bad servant cheats you 
right and left. A good servant takes 
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less and less every year that he lives 
with you, but he will always take some- 
thing. He could not reconcile it with 
his conscience to impugn the institution 
of the dustoorie. If you give your man 
a rupee to pay a cab, he puts the coin in 
his pouch, and arranges the matter when 
your back is turned. If you bid him 
throw a few pice into a beggar’s lap, he 
takes his percentage after a bargain 
made at great length and with much 
heat. But it never occurs to the cab- 
man or the beggar to dispute his right 
to a commission. The other day, a 
treasury messenger was sent ‘to buy 
some stamps. Not being aware that 
this commodity is supplied by the 
Government, which is more apt to take 
dustoories than to give them, he de- 
manded his discount, which was sum- 
marily disallowed by the clerk. Shocked 
and scandalised by a refusal which ap- 
peared to him monstrous and unreason- 
able, he jumped over the counter, 
knocked the functionary on the head 
with his own official ruler, and carried 
off the ledger in triumph as a hostage 
back to the treasury. <A lady, who lately 
set up house here, paid the wages of 
twelve bearers into the hands of the 
Sirdar or headman during the first 
month. At the end of that time, she 
held a review of all the establishment, 
a step which disconcerted the policy of 
the Sirdar, who was able to produce 
only nine bearers, of whom two were 
evidently coolies, got in for the occasion 
from a neighbouring bazaar. The same 
man offered the steward ten shillings a 
month for the privilege of supplying 
the lamps with oil. Yet there is every 
reason to believe that he is honest, as 
Sirdar-bearers go. The following com- 
munication to the Englishman will give 
you a notion of the universality of 
** dustoorie,” and is likewise a fair speci- 
men of a native letter. You must know 
that Messrs. Thacker and Spink publish 
a Post-office Directory, prefaced by an 
almanac. “Chota,” as you will proba- 
bly discover by your unassisted genius, 


signifies “ little.” 
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“ THAKKUR AND SPuykK’s EKLIPs. 
“ To the Edditur of the Englishman. 


“Sir,—I beg to trubble on your 
“honnor’s benificense for shameless 
“neglekt of Messrs. Thakkur and 
“ Sphinx not keep there words about 
“ Ekklips of mune. I buy Thakkur 
“and Spink’s Post ofice dirrektions 
“which say ekklips of mune Ist Joone 
“ at 8-45 with diskount and kommishun 
“ for redy rupees. What for my rupees 
“all gone and no Ekklips? Not my 
“rupees, but master’s. I very good 
“man, get edukating in Mission Skul, 
“ while Mission Sahib smoke cheroots, 
“and Mission Sahib buy Thakker and 
“ Spink’s for Society, which give me 
“commisshun and diskount very small 
“ pice. I very fond of Ekklipses, and 
“T sit up to see Ekklips with Mem 
“Sahib’s ayah, and she say I know 
“nothing, and she not turn Kristian, 
“and very angry, and I give her chota 
“drop out of master’s bottle, make her 
“ very glad, and turn anything. Then 
“ master he come out, and look at mune, 
“and say ‘dam Thakkur and Sphinx,’ 
“and throw him in tank, and send me 
“to fish out Post ofice Direkshions to 
“curl chota Mem Sahib’s hair. But I 
“think master all rong. Thakker and 
“Sphinx very good gentlemens, and 
“give dishkount, and its the Post ofice 
“and Elekrik Telegremps what made 
“ Ekklips come rong day; and if you 
“will put it in your paper Post ofice 
“ peoples very mad, and tare wigs, and 
“kick punka-wallah, but erklips come 
“ all right yesterday after rumpus. 

“T pour native boy rite butiful Eng- 
“lish, and rite good Sirkulars for Mate- 
“ land Sahib and Chamber of Kommerce 
“ very cheap, and jgives one rupee eight 
“annas per diem, but new man say he 
“ make betterer English, and put it all 
“rong, and only give one rupee ; so I 
“ leave the gentlemen’s and come to you 
“if you will give two eight per diem. 
“ T can make potery and country korrus- 
“ pondance. 

“ Yours trully, 


“ Morvussit.” 
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Of all avenues to wealth, that most 
peculiar to this country is the tortuous 
path of litigation. The native regards a 
court of law, not as the bulwark of the 
innocent, and the refuge of the wronged, 
but as a prize-ring, which affords a fair 
field and no favour ; a stock-exchange, 
where fortunes are to be made by clever- 
ness and industry, and lost by careless- 
ness and stupidity; where all men have 
an equal chance, and no one must rely 
on the justice of his cause, or the blame- 
lessness of his life, or any such natural 
advantage which he may possess over 
his fellows. The wealthiest and most 
respected man in a district will often 
be one who dates his prosperity from 
a suit which, as everybody is well 
aware, was brought to a successful ter- 
mination by unlimited perjury, and a 
document discovered at the bottom of a 
chest in the Zenana, just in time to be 
produced in court. His neighbours 
speak of him as the society of an Eng- 
lish provincial town speaks of a man 
who began life under a counter and ends 
it in the parlour of the county bank, 
whither he has pushed his way by dint of 
prudence and frugality. Great families 
carry on their feuds in the cutcherries 
and the Zillah courts instead of in the 
tented field. Accusations and counter 
accusations of murder, violence, fraud, 
writs of ejectment and trespass, appeals, 
summonses, false wills, false witnesses, 
false dates—such are the weapons which 
are familiar to the Percies and Douyglases, 
the Capulets and Montagues of Bengal 
and Bahar. <A planter confessed to a 
friend of mine, that he had been reduced 
to the verge of ruin by a rajah, who 
trumped up three actions in succession, 
and gained them all. The Englishman, 
however, eventually won back the ground 
which he had lost in a suit, the facts of 
which had been invented and arranged 
by his agent and zeminadar. Amidst 
such an entagled mass of chicane, false- 
hood, and inaccuracy, a judge requires a 
local experience of many years, and con- 
siderable natural discernment, to arrive 
with any certainty at a conclusion, and 
even with these advantages he is often 
misled. A Hindoo never sticks at a 


lie, but in the witness-box he surpasses 
uimself. Even if there is no intention 
to deceive, the native has not yet been 
found who can stand the cross-examina- 
tion of an English barrister. A bold 
big lawyer will make a ryot contradict 
himself ten times in as many seniences. 
The testimony of a single one of our 
countrymen has more weight with the 
court than that of any number of Hin- 
dovs, a circumstance which puts a terri- 
ble instrument of power into the hands 
of an unscrupulous and grasping Eng- 
lishman. It is no uncommon thing for 
a rich native to purchase an estate in 
the name of a dependent, who farms it 
for his master’s profit, partly from an 
innate dislike of open dealing, partly 
from an ancient prejudice against pre- 
senting to the world an appearance of 
wealth—the relic of a lawless age, when 
none but the poor were safe. On one 
occasion, a zeminadar bought some val- 
able indigo works, without taking the 
precaution of binding by a document 
the agent to whom the factory was no- 
minally to belong. An Englishman in 
in the neighbourhood got the ear of the 
agent, and bribed and bullied him into 
making over the whole concern to him- 
self, knowing well that, in the absence 
of written evidence, the word of a Euro- 
pean would carry the day. And small 
wonder, when every week a dozen cases 
come into court in which a plain fact, 
asserted on oath by a score of men, is 
denied on oath by another score. 

India is the country for those eon- 
scientious barristers who have doubts 
about the morality of advocating a cause 
which they believe to be unfounded. 
If Felix Graham came out here he would 
lead the bar within five years, and his 
pretty wife wonld be a charming addi- 
tion to Calcutta society. He would be 
utterly unable to make out whether his 
client was the wronged or the wronger, 
guilty or not guilty. He might say to 
himself, “We employ perjury, it is 
“true, but the other side employ both 


_ “ perjury and forgery. We bring for- 


‘ ward fifteen witnesses, who would not 
“speak truth if they could, but the 
“other side brings forward as many 
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“who could not speak truth if they 
“ would.” Last month, at Mofussilpore, 
I witnessed a case which came before 
Benson, and which he referred to Tom. 
A shopkeeper complained that, as he 
was walking across the street, one of 
his neighbours fell on him, knocked 
him down with a cudgel, and, as he lay 
insensible on the ground, robbed him 
of thirteen rupees. He produced seven 
witnesses, who confirmed circumstan- 
tially his whole statement. It even- 
tually turned out that the prisoner 
struck the prosecutor on the back with 
a light switch, and that the rupees and 
the insensibility were an episode which 
had no foundation in fact. The pro- 
ceedings in a case where natives are 
concerned always remind me of the 
scene at a public school, when a dis- 
puted point occurs during an interest- 
ing match. Last winter, I witnessed a 
game of football at Harrow between 
two boarding-houses, in which twelve 
boys of known probity (that is to say, 
the eleven players and their umpire), 
swore that the ball had blown midway 
through the base; while twelve other 
boys, of equally known probity, swore 
that it had touched one of the poles. 
What would Paley say to this? Which 
of these two pre-judications would he 
find himself unable to resist ? 

Mildred, my Mofussil friend, who has 
lived for twenty years in constant com- 
munication with the people of the coun- 
try, at times seeing none but black faces 
for six months on end, has a very low 
opinion of native evidence. He is a 
credible authority on this point, inas- 
much as he is a real friend of the Hin- 
doo, and is adored by the population of 
the neighbourhood. Ryots, who have a 
suit in court, are very importunate to 
have him called as a witness in their 
favour. A man lately entreated the 
magistrate to summon my friend to tes- 
tify to his character. On being asked 
whether he had ground for believ- 
ing that Mildred knew anything about 
him, he replied that the Sahib had once 
fined him ten rupees for cattle stealing! 
When Mildred was a very young man, 
he bought a village from a zeminadar, 
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who sold it cheap, because the inhabit- 
ants had for some years past refused to 
pay a pice of rent. As the new pro- 
prietor was well aware that his tenants 
enjoyed a very evil reputation for theft, 
dacoity, and manslaughter, he called his 
friends and neighbours together, and 
rode over with some force to collect the 
arrears. It happened that cholera was 
rife in the village; so the party en- 
camped for the night on a spot about a 
mile distant. Late in the evening, the 
head man, accompanied by six or seven 
others, came to Mildred, and told him 
that, unless he cleared off in the course 
of the morrow, they would bring the 
corpse of a ryot who had died of the 
epidemic, cut the throat, throw it into 
the camp, and go in a body to the 
magistrate, to accuse the Sahibs of a 
murder ! 

On another occasion, Mildred, in com- 
pany with two planters of his acquaint- 
ance, drove over to visit a friend, who 
lived at a considerable distance from the 
station. They had given him no pre- 
vious intimation to expect them, but 
people in India can be hospitable on 
very short notice, and he soon set be- 
fore them curry, and fowls, and beer, 
and cheroots. As they were chatting 
over their tobacco, after a jolly tiffin, 
they heard the howl of a jackal in the 
vicinity of the bungalow, and it was 
proposed to sally forth and have a shot 
at him. The firearms in a planter’s 
house are always in condition for imme- 
diate use ; so the host loaded a rifle, and 
went out with one of his guests, while 
Mildred and the other remained among 
the soda-water bottles. After some 
time a shot was heard, and soon after 
the pair returned, pale and agitated. The 
master of the house said, “ Mildred, I 
believe I have shot a man, but we did 
not dare to go and look.” It appears 
they could not find the jackal ; so, in the 
wantonness of men who were full of 
meat, and drink, and smoke, they took 
a shot at a sheep which was feeding 
about a furlong off. As the gun was 
fired, a man sprang up out of the grass 
behind the animal, ‘and dropped again 
before he was well on his feet. Mildred 
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went to the spot, and found a peasant 
stone dead, with a ball through the 
heart. Now for the sequel. The rela- 
tions of the poor fellow prosecuted the 
lanter for murder, and more—that he 
had tied the deceased to a tree, beaten 
him cruelly, outraged him in the most 
foul manner, and finally put him out of 
his misery by deliberately firing at him 
from the distance of a few yards. This 
vindictive wicked lie was supported in 
every particular by a number of the 
villagers. The presence of his three 
countrymen, a happy chance, and no- 
thing more; alone saved the prisoner 
from condemnation. “ From that day 
“ forward” (such was the conclusion 
which Mildred drew from the circum- 
stance) “I resolved, if ever I was on a 
“ jury, never to convict a European of a 
“ capital crime, on native testimony.” 
I endeavoured to show him that his re- 
solution was illogical, and that the con- 
sequences of it would be most disastrous ; 
that, if we rejected the evidence of 
Hindoos when the life of an English- 
man was in question, we must refuse to 
admit it on any other occasion whatso- 
ever; the result of which would be 
that, instead of providing the people of 
India with justice of superior quality to 
that dealt out by their own country- 
men, we should banish law and order 
from the land, until an insulted Provi- 
dence sent us about our business; He 
was not convinced. 

By the most scrupulous care our 
officers cannot prevent their names being 
used for purposes of the grossest corrup- 
tion. For instance, a native gentleman 
calls on the magistrate, and then goes 
straight to the house of some one who 
has a suit pending, and says: “I sit 
down in the presence of the Sahib. 
He-has a greater respect for me than 
for the sub-inspector of police, and 
loves me better than he loves a lieu- 
tenant and two ensigns in the canton- 
ments, and he will soon love me 
better than one of the captains. Give 
me five hundred rupees.” 
the poor fool must know that if he 
gave away his whole fortune in pre- 
sents he would not alter a tittle of 
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the magistrate’s verdict, he pays the 
money under a hazy conviction that 
some benefit will ensue. Rich baboos 
will vie with each other for the post of 
deputy-treasurer, which is worth fifty 
or sixty rupees per mensem, and will 
gladly deposit eighty or a hundred 
thousand rupees as security for the 
faithful discharge of the functions. 
They are attracted, not so much by 
the honour of being in the service of 
Government, as by the knowledge that 
an official position will enable them to 
drive harder bargains, to obtain higher 
interest, to oppress their poorer neigh- 
bours, and intimidate their equals. And 
yet every dealer in the town knows 
that if he was to come to the English 
authorities, and say: ‘ Baboo Chunder 
Boss, the deputy-treasurer, told me 
yesterday that if I refused to let him 
have my saltpetre at his own price I 
should repent it,” Baboo Chunder Boss 
would not be deputy-treasurer another 
twenty-four hours. They know this, 
but they cannot act upon it. Habit is 
too strong for reason. Besides, your 
native positively likes to fee Jacks- 
in-office. During the progress of a 
Governor through his province, all the 
rajahs and zemindars who come to pay 
their respects to the great man are 
never content unless they pay their 
rupees to his servants. They would 
not enjoy their interview thoroughly if 
they got it gratis. The sirdar-bearer 
or the head messenger of a member of 
council makes a wonderfully good thing 
of his place. Out of his pay of a 
pound a month he manages to dress 
well, feed of the best, and maintain a 
sufficiency of wives and parasites. If 
he hears of a good investment on a 
small scale he can generally come down 
with a fat bag of rupees, Surely the 
fellow’s clients and patrons can hardly 
imagine that he has the ear of his 
master. Their munificence is dictated 
by “dustoor,” or custom, the most 
powerful of all the motives which 
actuate the conduct of a native. 
Dustoor is the breath of a Hindoo’s 
nostrils, the mainspring of his actions, 
the staple of his conversation. A ryot 
Pp 
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is never so happy as when he is squatted 
amidst a circle of neighbours, smoking 
a mixture in which powdered dung is 
the most fragrant ingredient, and talk- 
ing about dustoor. The spirit of con- 
servatism, powerful everywhere except 
among the conservative leaders in the 
English House of Commons, is rabid 
in the East. In European countries 
men keep up old practices and habits 
which reason cannot approve because 
familiarity has rendered them attractive. 
In India men do things which they 
know to be absurd, and which they 
excessively dislike, because custom so 
enjoins. An English family, an hour 
after their usual bedtime, perform an 
elaborate toilette, and start off to dance 
and flirt themselves into a state of un- 
natural wakefulness. The son is routed 
out from a quiet corner, where he has 
been employed over a surreptitious cigar, 
and hounded up to his dressing-room with 
threats and execrations. A daughter, 
who is on ordinary occasions a model of 
piety, rudely tears the kerchief from the 
face of her sleeping father, and rouses 
him from sweet visions of middling fair 
Pernambuco and ditto transfer stock, to 
the fearful reality of a four hours’ 
lounge in a back drawing-room, sweet- 
ened by fine supper-sherry at twenty- 
eight and six. And yet they go forth 
to the sacrifice a troop of willing victims, 
proud of the fillet, and in fond expecta- 
tion that they will enjoy the rite. A 
shopkeeper or clerk, when club-night 
comes round, duly pays _half-crowns 
which he can ill afford, and swallows 
four times as much liquor as he can 
well digest. But, while he is seated at 
midnight in the midst of a noisy, boozy 
company, with an incipient headache 
and the prospect of a crapulous colic, 
smoking his fourteenth pipe and sipping 
his ninth—no, tenth—no, eleventh— 
brar-r-ry war-r-rer, he is all the time 
under the impression that he is doing 
something uncommonly jolly and Bac- 
chanalian. Now this is not the case 
with the Hindoo, Groaning and repent- 
ing, he follows whithersoever dustoor 
may lead him. This thrifty, temperate 
race, who deny themselves every pleasure 
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and comfort without a sigh, at the 
command of fashion fling away sums 
which would keep them and theirs in 
luxury for a lifetime. To procure these 
sums they are forced to have recourse 
to money-lenders, who are the bugbears 
of Indian social life. A sepoy, whose 
pay is seven rupees a month, has often 
been known to sell himself, body, soul, 
and pension, to a baboo, in order to 
spend three hundred rupees on a marriage 
feast. The other day, an ayah, whose 
wages are those of a London servant-of- 
all-work, invited a European lady’s-maid 
to a dinner where covers were laid for 
thirty guests, with champagne and beer 
& discretion. Mildred told me_ that 
native gentlemen frequently came to 
him to borrow some thousands of pounds 
on the security of a great slice of their 
estate. He would say: “My good 
fellow, I am well aware what you want 
this loan for; and you are well aware 
that you will never be able to pay it, 
and that you will have ruined yourself 
and your descendants in order, once in 
a way, to cut a figure in the district. 
You will gain much more respect by 
being known to be able to spend all 
your rents.” The zemindar would own 
the truth of everything my friend stated, 
shrug his shoulders, and go off mutter- 
ing something about “dustoor.” A few 
days after, the land would be in the 
clutches of some harpy from Patna. 

A curious instance of the pernicious 
effect of “dustoor” is afforded by the 
fortunes of the family of my friend the 
Maharaja. His ancestors were enor- 
mously wealthy, and were, besides, the 
purest of pure Brahmans, and at the 
head of the religious community for a 
hundred miles round. If Lord Fitz- 
william were likewise Archbishop of 
York, his position in the country would 
be much that of the old Maharajas of 
Kishenagur, in the tract which lies 
along the left bank of the Hooghly. 
The grandfather of the present man 
brought himself to the brink of ruin 
by the most reckless and aimless ex- 
travagance. On one occasion he sold 
the battle-ground of Plassey for two 
lacs (20,000/7.), and expended the pro- 
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ceeds on gold and silver cups, which he 
scattered broad cast among the mob 
from the summit of his sacred car 
during the procession on a solemn feast- 
day. The father received the_ estate 
much involved and reduced to very 
small dimensions. Nevertheless he 
spent thirty thousand rupees on the 
marriage of his son. Happily that son 
had received an English education, and 
had acquired a taste for English habits 
and society. He lives freely, keeps 
open house from year’s end to year's 
end, and is very popular with the resi- 
dents at the station; and meanwhile 
he has paid off debts to the tune of 
seventeen thousand pounds, has cleared 
the property, and intends to indulge 
himself in a visit to England next 
March, as a reward for his sense and 
forethought. He has much more fun 
for his money than ever his grandfather 
had, and yet he manages to eat his 
chupatty, and have it too. When he 
had once emancipated himself from the 


‘toils of “dustoor,” prosperity followed 


as a natural consequence. Being so 
very exalted a*Brahmin, he may eat 
and drink in the company of Europeans 


without blame or stain. Nay, hundreds 
and hundreds of natives come to him in 
the course of the year to have their 
caste restored for a price. It is the old 
story. I fancy Pio Nono gets his in- 
dulgences uncommon cheap. There 
are some who say that, if we left 
India to-morrow, the only traces of our 
occupation would be the empty beer 
bottles ;! just as there are some who 
say that it is all over with the army 
since the amalgamation, and who make 
other affirmations of about equal value 
with the statement that Balbus is build- 
ing a wall. Let no one assert that we 
have ruled, and fought, and panted, and 
perspired, and permanently settled in 
vain, as long as we have taught one 
Maharaja the absurdity of ‘‘ dustoor.” 


Yours ever, 
H. Brovueuron. 


1 It would be a good thing if empty beer 
bottles were all. Patriotic and intelligent 
natives bitterly complain that we have deluged 
the country with full gin bottles. I fear that 
some day we may have reason to wish for a 
millstone and a plunge into the depths of the 
Bay of Bengal. 
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Tose who watch, not without anxiety, 
the national taste, should be comforted 
by the great success of this book, and 
rejoice to hear that a whole edition has 
been sold off before the public had 
even seen it, simply on the authority of 
Mr. Froude’s name, and of a very able 
ante-natal review in the Quarterly. 

It appears that the English literary 
appetite is not permanently injured by 
periodic literature, nor even by sensation 
novels; that, however it may have 
disported itself (not over-wholesomely) 
with tiny French kickshaws, wherein 


unclean beasts are cunningly disguised - 


by sauce piquante, it has still stomach 
enough left for the good old English 
pitce de résistance when it appears ; and 
can devour (and we will trust digest) 


two very ponderous tomes, with an 
honest belief’ that it will feel the better 
after it. 

The truth is, that there is as great 
a demand as ever in Britain, and, we 
doubt not, in France, Germany, and 
America, for honest literary work, faith- 
fully done, founded on fact, and worked 
out in a truly human and humane spirit. 

Founded on fact: whatever may be 
the faults of this generation, there never 
was one in the world’s history which 
was so greedy after facts, and especially 
the facts of the past. It is not quite 
satisfied with the old answers to the 
three great human questions, by virtue 
of asking which a man is a man, and 
not a hairless gorilla—Whence did we 
come? Where are we? Whither are 
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we going? It suspects that, for the last 
fifty years at least, attention has been 
too exclusively directed to the last of 
these three questions, to the exclusion 
of the two former, which surely must be 
answered, more or less, ere the third can 
be solved. It is asking, therefore, more 
and more earnestly, Whence did we 
come? It asks of Darwinian speculators, 
of discoverers of flint arrow-heads and 
kitchen-middens, of antiquaries, of 
monk-chroniclers, of historic romancers. 
Even Eugene Sue and his “Fils de Joel” 
are welcome, if he can tell anything of 
the great question, How came we hither? 
This generation is getting a #whole- 
some philosophical instinct, that only by 
knowing the past can one guess at the 
future; that the future is contained 
in the past, and the child father to the 
man; that one generation reaps what 
its forefathers have sown ; that Nature in 
nations, as in all other things, non agit 
per saltum ; that “through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs.” It has learnt 
from antiquaries that we are the same 
people that we were 1,500 years ago ; 
that we brought the germs of our lan- 
guage, our laws, our liberty, with us off 
the Holstein moors. It has learnt from 
the High-Church party (and all true 
Englishmen should gratefully acknow- 
ledge that debt) that there was an 
England before the Reformation ; that 
we had our patriots and our lawyers, 
our sages and our saints, in the Middle 
Ages, as well as in the times of Tudors 
or of Stuarts ; and it desires more and 
more to know what manner of men they 
were, these ancestors of ours—so unlike 
us in garb and thought; so like us, it 
now appears, in heart and spirit. More- 
over, men feel—and Heaven grant that 
they may feel more and more—the awful- 
ness of Britain’s greatness—a greatness 
not so much won as thrust upon her— 
fortuitous, incoherent, and without plan 
or concentration; spread and dotted 
dangerously, if not weakly, over the 
whole world. They themselves are so 
small : and yet their country is so great 
—they know not how—and she, as a 
collective whole, seems not to know 
either ; nor how to wield her greatness, 
save from hand to mouth— 
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“ Oppressed 
With the burden of an henour 
Unto which she was not born.” 


It is a wholesome frame of mind, that, 
and a safe one, just because it is a 
humble one: and we will thank every 
one, from Mr. Bright at home to French 
and Prussian journalists abroad, who 
will keep that mind alive in us, and 
abuse us, and rate us, and tell us that we 
may be a monstrous incoherence while 
we fancy ourselves a compact organism ; 
that we may be going on the utterly wrong 
path, while we think ourselves on the 
utterly right one ; and toppling to ruin, 
while we fancy ourselves omnipotent. 
Let them exaggerate our faults and our 
weaknesses as they will ; the public will 
be only too likely to exaggerate on the 
opposite and less safe side. 

But for this very cause, the public 
now welcome anything like good English 
History. 

Only, it demands that the history 
shall be human. The many are no be- 
lievers in the theories of Mr. Buckle. 
They do not put themselves in the same 
category with wheat and potatoes, 
sparrows and tadpoles, or any other 
things whose fate is determined by soil, 
climate, supply of food, and competition 
of species. They have a strong and 
wholesome belief that mankind is not 
an abstraction, but signifies the men 
and women who have lived or do live, 
and that the history of England is the 
history of the men and women of 
England, not of its soil, plants, and 
animals. And therefore they crave for 
a history of the hearts and characters 
of those same men and women, and not 
a mere history of statistics, events, 
principles. They do not deny the value 
of those latter; but they rationally 
and fairly ask for them as they oc- 
curred in fact. The statistics must be 
set forth in the weal or woe of the human 
beings who were the better or the worse 
for them ; the events in the deeds of 
the men who acted them ; the principles 
in the lives of those who worked them 
out, fought for them, died for them. 
The things did not do themselves ; men 
of old did them; and therefore the men 
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now of to-day must see the men doing 
them. That only will they call history. 
If history is to be written on Mr. 
Buckle’s plan, they simply will not read 
it. It is tothem no history at all. They 
ask for historic truth, holding that (and 
rightly) to be identical with dramatic 
truth. Therefore they will read their 
Bible (though every number in it were 
demonstrated to be wrong) and get his- 
tory therefrom, because it is infinitely 
dramatic and human. They will get 
their English history from Shakspeare, 
and understand and remember it, be- 
cause he is dramatic and human. They 
will not read, understand, or remember 
the modern Constitutional Histories, 
Philosophies of History, and such like 
(excellent and instructive to the scholar 
as they are), because they are not dra- 
matic and human. They will not read 
M. Guizot, they will not read Sismondi 
(to take no example nearer home), be- 
cause they are not dramatic and human: 
Men wish to know about men of like 
passions with themselves, and to hear 
of them from a writer who has human 
sympathies and dramatic power. 

That last is a necessary qualification. 
To write of men, the writer must be 
himself a man. When Johnson parodied 
poor Henry Brooke’s line in “ Gustavus 
Vasa Pe 
“wie ae o'er freemen must himself be 


by 
x aay 9 | aoe fat bullocks must himself be 


he spake, as wise men are wont, more 
truth than he thought for. For is it 
not true? From whence come mad 
bulls, and all the terrors of Smithfield, 
save from this—that drovers, like 1oo 
many historians, are notably and visibly 
a lean race; and, having no sympathy 
with the pangs of obesity, do over-drive, 
hurry, and altogether misunderstand and 
abuse their quadruped charges, as his- 
torians their biped ones, sinning per- 
petually against the time-honoured law— 


“Hurry no man’s ‘cattle, specially your © 


own.” 


As it would be good, therefore, for 


the public safety, if no man were allowed 
to exercise the craft and mystery of a 
drover, unless he weighed by scale full 
sixteen stone, so would it be good for 
the public knowledge that no one should 
exercise the craft and mystery of a his- 
torian, unless he had had his fair share 
of the sorrows and joys—nay also, per- 
‘haps, of the weaknesses of humanity. 
One might go further, and say that the 
model historian ought to have been in 
at least one conspiracy ; to have com- 
manded an army in battle ; to have run 
away therefrom ; to have committed a 
murder ; to have had the appointing of 
half a dozen bishops ; to have divorced 
a wife or two; to have spent the best 
years of his life in prison strong ; and 
finally, to haye been hanged, or, still 
better, burnt alive. But perfection is 
impossible in this life. 

Certainly, it is not enough to eschew 
principles and theories, and write ex- 
clusively of human beings and their 
deeds, without a large and deep human 
sympathy. One has seen examples of 
that kind of history, which have de- 
generated into mere inventories of old 
clothes, or bills of indigestible fare ; and. 
it is not important to the human race to 
know the exact day on which Queen 
Adeliza Johanna Maud wore a green 
boddice over a blue kirtle, or on which 
Abbot Helluo de Voragine cooked five 
porpoises whole for a single feast. But the 
most notable instance of a historic failure, 
from mere want of humanity, is per- 
haps, Machiavelli’s History of Florence, 
No book can be more free from theory, 
principle, or moral of any &ind—not 
even a sensation novel. It is not even, 
like such a ‘novel, inhuman—+.e. drawing 
humanity in monstrous and impossible 
forms ; it is simply extra-human, draw- 
ing it not at all. Nevertheless, it is 
entirely occupied with men and their 
deeds ; it is written as fluently, grace- 
fully, vividly as book need be ; it is 
crammed with incident—with strata- 
gems, and treasons dire, with battle, mur- 
der, sudden death, plague, pestilence, 
and famine ; and yet the effect of the 
whole is utter weariness, confusion, and 
disgust. There is no delineation of 
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character ; there is no feeling for, or 
with, any actor. As might be expected 
from the cynic authorof the “ Principe,” 
his men are not men, but stronger and 
eunninger beasts of prey. And there- 
fore the effect of the book is confusion, 
weariness, disgust. It is no better 
sport than to look at the insects de- 
vouring each other in a drop of water : 
not even as good; for Machiavelli’s 
insects are all of the same kind, shape, 
and colour, and one cannot even learn 
from them a lesson on the competition 
of species. 

If all this be true (and true surely 
it is in the main), it is easy to under- 
stand the steadily increasing success of 
Mr. Froude’s History of the Tudors. 

When his first volumes appeared, his 
capabilities for writing history were al- 
together unknown save to a few who 
had read in the Westminster Review and 
Fraser’s Magazine his admiralle essays 
on “Mary Tudor,” “England’s For- 
gotten Worthies,” “The Morals of Queen 
Elizabeth,” &e. 

They could not tell that he pos- 
sessed what Mr. Carlyle makes the very 
definition of genius—“ the infinite capa- 
city of taking trouble.” That he has 
that, his subsequent volumes have well 
proved. But one thing the public 
knew of him, that genius he had, of a 
kind which interests the many far more 
than the genius of taking trouble—the 
genius of human sympathy. Whatever 
they thought, or were told to think, 
about his earlier books, they knew from 
them this—that he had the power of 
seeing thins in men and women which 
the mass could not see; of saying things 
of them which the mass dared not say ; 
and of finding words for his thought 
which the mass could not find. ‘The 
public calls that genius—geniality—the 
gift of sympathy and insight ; and on 
the strength of that one gift they ex- 
pected eagerly, and accepted gladly, an 
account of any part of English history 
which came from a man who could 
tell them about the heart of man. 

They did wisely, and were not dis- 
appointed. They expected that he 
would solve for them puzzles concerning 
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persons rather than concerning things, 
and they found him at once attempting 
to explain a personage perhaps the most 
Titanic, perhaps the most important, 
certainly the most unintelligible, in the 
long list of English sovereigns. Henry 
the Eighth, to the many, had as yet 
been comprehensible under no law save 
that popular one of Goldsmith’s (by 
which, indeed, most historical problems 
are to this day solved)— 


“The dog, to serve his private ends, 


. Went mad, and bit the man.” 


But what the dog’s private ends for such 
a suicidal course might be, they had in 
vain as yet surmised. Mr. Froude had 
his theory, discarding for the most part 
the said private ends, and substituting 
for them public ones. The critics re- 
calcitrated. If it had been so, would 
they not have said it themselves long 
ago? Is it not their business to know 
all about everything? The instructors 
of youth recalcitrated. It would un- 
settle the minds of the rising generation. 
It would require too many schoolbooks 
to be written over again. Beside, might 
it not injure the tender conscience of 
youth to be informed that one unworthy 
personage less than they had previously 
supposed had sat on the throne of 
England, and helped to build up her 
wealth and greatness ? 

The public, obedient to its leaders, 
recalcitrated likewise as bidden, but 
read the book nevertheless ; not with- 
out a secret suspicion, by plain John 
Bull common sense, that if the once 
pious, wise, and virtuous Henry the 
Eighth did suddenly, in his later years 
transform himself from the likeness 
of a Christian man into that of a 
horned satyr of the woods, he might 
have compassed his wicked pleasures 
most safely and easily by the same 
method as his porcine friend, Francis 
the First, and most carnal men since 
his time, instead of endangering his 
crown, his country, and (as he held) 
his immortal soul, by marrying wife 
after wife. Moreover, the public, as 
they read, found wake up in them 
something of the old English respect 
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and love for the man who, amid what- 
ever confusions, and even crimes, of 
thought, feeling, and actions, first dared 
to face and fight like a man the giant 
lie of a thousand years, and throw off, 
once and for all, the incubus which had 
weighed on England ever since Offa, in 
a fatal day, sent the first Peter’s penny 
of Rome-scot to “the old Italian man 
“who called himself a God, upon the 
“strength of his wonder-working hoard 
“of rags and bones.” 

For the public, intensely Protestant— 
as all who are not such have discovered, 
and will discover to the end—saw this at 
least, that Mr. Froude was intensely 
Protestant likewise: and yet, that he 
justified their Protestantism to them 
not by one-sided and unjust fanaticism, 
but by fairly seeing and setting forth, 
from a human point of view, the faith, 
the struggles of conscience, the martyr- 
doms of the heroes of the old faith—of 
More, of Fisher, of the poor monks of 
the Charterhouse. 

They found the darkest puzzles on 
their own side of the question explained 
by Mr. Froude’s knowledge of the other 
side ; qnd learnt from him—probably for 
the first time-—to understand the deep 
discontent of Edward the Sixth’s reign, 
and the subsequent revulsion to Popery 
under Mary, on some human and na- 
tural explanation, beside the old one of 
the rage and malice of the devil and his 
imps. 

These volumes, even more than the 
earlier ones, showed the advantage of 
having our history written by students 
of human nature. The delineations of 
Somerset and Seymour, in Vol. V., were 
as masterly in themselves as they were 
pregnant with causes for the course 
which affairs took during that confused 
reign. The delineation of Mary Tudor 
was, as it ought to be, even more carefully 
worked out, and with the most complete 
success. For the first time, people in 
general could see in that hapless Queen, 
not a monstrous fury, but a woman, whose 
deepest sorrows and blackest crimes 


sprang out of her own warped and mad-~ 


dened womanhood. If Mr. Froude had 
done no more for English history than 
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the figure of Mary Tudor alone, he 
would have deserved the thanks of all 
who love truth. 

It was no wonder, then, that Mr, 
Froude’s seventh and eighth volumes 
were anxiously expected, and greedily 
bought up. What would he, so subtle 
an analyst of character, and especially of 
the character of women, make of the 
great Elizabeth? Perhaps the first feel- 
ing of the many was one of disappoint- 
ment. There seems to be a feeling abroad 
that Mr. Froude ought to have intro- 
duced the English heroic age and its 
heroine with some set flourish of trum- 
pets (in the old Elizabethan sense of 
that phrase, which involved no ridi- 
culous notion); that he should have 
begun with a proem, indicating both 
from what point England was starting, 
and at what goal she would arrive. 

But Mr. Froude has not done this, He 
has confined himself strictly to his me- 
thod of drawing the time by drawing 
its personages, their conversations, their 
letters ; by letting the action explain 
itself, without any explanatory comment 
from a chorus. Itis wisest, perhaps, to 
believe that Mr. Froude knows best how 
to tell his own story. He has spent 
years of thought and labour on these 
volumes ; and he ought, in fairness, to 
have the benefit of Goethe’s paradoxical 
but true rule, that our first impression 
of a work of high art is one of disap- 
pointment, almost of dislike. It is so 
different from what we should have 
made ourselves. Not till we have looked 
at it again and again do we become re- 
conciled to its unexpected form and pro- 
portions. And though it would be too 
much to claim for this history the honour 
of a perfect work of art, it is not too 
much to ask that we should not judge of 
its value till we have read it more than 
once—perhaps till we have read the 
volumes which will follow, and have 
seen Mr. Froude’s picture of Elizabeth 
and her times as a whole. 

Certainly, we must not till then judge 
of his portrait of Elizabeth herself. Mr. 
Froude, in these volumes, treats of a 
period which has been too much slurred 
over by her biographers, and which is 
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painful enough to those who (as English- 
men did once, and should once more) 
admire and love her in spite of all her 
faults. She came to the throne, as he 
shows, crippled on every side ; crippled 
by debts incurred by her sister, which 
she was trying honourably to pay, thereby 
bringing on herself the odium of stingi- 
ness ; crippled by her inability to trust 
the statesmen who had brought Eng- 
land to the brink of ruin during her 
sister’s and her brother’s reign ; crippled 
by her reasonable dissatisfaction with 
extreme negative Protestantism, and 
the revolutioriary and fanatical forms 
which it was assuming on the Con- 
tinent ; crippled by the knowledge that 
at least half her subjects were still Ro- 
manists, ready to dethrone her—some 
of them to murder her—and put Mary 
Stuart in her place ; ‘crippled by the in- 
trigues of France and Spain, which she 
had no power to resist by force of arms, 
and which she was compelled—or rather 
fancied herself compelled —to meet, after 
the fashion of all princes in those days, 
by paltry and disingenuous counter- 
intrigues ; crippled, last of all, as Mr. 
Froude freely allows, by an affection for 
Lord Robert Dudley, which all but 
alienated from her the hearts of her 
people, and brought her at one time to 
the brink of ruin. 

Mr. Froude has seen all these excuses 
for her; but it is a question whether he 
has brought them before his readers 
with sufficient prominence. He reite- 
rates contemptuously charges of avarice 
against her, which may be permissible 
in a republican author, like Mr. Motley, 
but do not come so consistently from 
Mr. Froude, who has confessed that she 
was trying to pay honestly her sister’s 
debts. Surely, there were great excuses 
for her shrinking from throwing good 
money after bad, whether into Scotland 
or into the Netherlands. There were 
great excuses for her shrinking from 
armed assistance to foreign powers, while 
she had no certainty but that her arma- 
ments and her honour would not be 
fooled away by incapable commanders, 
as they had been in the preceding reigns. 
There were great excuses for her vacil- 
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lating in her assistance both to Scots 
and to Netherlanders, while neither 
Scots nor Netherlanders clearly knew 
what they wanted, and while she, of 
course, knew still less. She had a vast 
and unexampled part to play, in an age 
in which all that was old was rocking to 
its ruin, all that was new was unformed 
and untried. Can we wonder that she 
took years in learning that part—that 
she made more than one ugly mistake 
in her lesson? Let it suffice that she 
did learn it; that from the first, with 
that fine instinct for choosing great and 
good servants which was her safeguard 
in after life, she chose the noble Cecil, 
and not merely used, but, on the whole, 
obeyed him ; and that, at last, she con- 
quered, leaving England as strong and 
glorious as she found it weak and dis- 
graced. 

As for her falsehoods ; they brought 
their own punishment, so swiftly and so 
often, that they cured themselves. She 
began on the wrong path, after the 
fashion of the then world, when every 
one seems to have lied over public 
matters. It is enough that she left that 
path in time to save England and 
herself. 

Moreover, we must remember the 
morality of the time was low. If it 
had not been low, there would have 
been no Reformation, because none 
would have been needed. All true re- 
formations, which lay hold of the hearts 
of the people, as this one did of the 
heart of England, are moral, not doc- 
trinal, reformations. As long as the 
old Creed is the salt of the earth, and 
makes men consciously better men, they 
will cling to it, be it never so ragged and 
shaky ; for, say they, and truly, the grace 
of God is still present in it. But when 
the grace of God is found to be gone 
out of it, so that it no longer makes 
men better, but rather worse, then the 
Creed is but too likely to go the way of 
* the salt which has lost its savour.” 

And the Roman religion had, for 
some time past, been making men not 
better men, but worse. We must face, 
we must conceive honestly for our- 
selves, the deep demoralization which 
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had been brought on in Europe by the 
dogma that the Pope of Rome had the 
power of creating right and wrong ; that 
not only truth and falsehood, but morality 
and immorality, depended on his setting 
his seal to a bit of parchment. From 
the time that indulgences were hawked 
about in his name, which would insure 
pardon for any man, “etsi matrem Dei 
violavisset,” the world in general began to 


. be of that opinion. But the mischief 


was older and deeper than those indul- 
gences. It lay in the very notion of 
the dispensing power. A deed might 
be a crime, or no crime at all—like 
Henry the Eighth’s marriage of his 
brother’s widow—according to the will of 
the Pope. If it suited the interest or 
caprice of the old man of Rome xot to 
say the word, the doer of a certain deed 
would be burned alive in hell for ever. 
If it suited him, on the other hand, to 
say it, the doer of the same deed would 
ge, sacramentis munitus, to endless bliss. 
‘What rule of morality, what eternal law 
of right and wrong, could remain in the 
hearts of men born and bred under the 
shadow of so hideous a deception ? 
And the shadow did not pass at once 
when the Pope’s authority was thrown 
off Henry VIII. evidently thought 
that if the Pope could make right and 
wrong, perhaps he could do so likewise, 
Elizabeth seems to have fancied, at one 
weak moment, that the Pope had the 
power of making her marriage with 
Leicester right, instead of wrong. 
Moreover when the moral canon of 
the Pope’s will was gone, there was 
for a while no canon of morality left. 
The average morality of Elizabeth’s 
reign was not so much low as capricious, 
self-willed, fortuitous ; magnificent one 
day in virtue, terrible the next in 
vice. It was not till more than one 
generation had grown up and died 
with the Bible in their hands, that 
Englishmen and Germans began to un- 
derstand (what Frenchmen and Italians 
did not understand) that they were to 
be judged by the everlasting laws of a 
God who was no respecter of persons. 
So, again, of the virtue of truth. 


Truth, for its own sake, had never been 


a virtue with the Roman clergy. Father 
Newman informs us that it need not, 
and on the whole ought not to be ; that 
cunning is the weapon which Heaven 
has given to the saints wherewith to 
withstand the brute male force of the 
wicked world which marries and is given 
in marriage. Whether his notion be doc- 
trinally correct or not, it is at least his- 
torically so. 

Ever since Pope Stephen forged an 
Epistle from St. Peter to Pepin, king of 
the Franks, and sent it with some filings 
of the saint’s holy chains, that he might 
bribe him to invade Italy, destroy the 
Lombards, and confirm to him the “ Pat- 
rimony of St. Peter ;’ ever since the 
first monk forged the first charter of 
his monastery, or dug the first heathen 
Anglo-Saxon out of his barrow, to make 
him a martyr and a worker of miracles, 
because his own minster did not “draw” 
as well as the rival minster ten miles 
off ;— ever since this had the heap 
of lies been accumulating, spawning, 
breeding fresh lies, till men began to 
ask themselves whether truth was a 
thing worth troubling a practical man’s 
head about, and to suspect that tongues 
were given to men, as claws to cats and 
horns to bulls, simply for purposes of 
offence and defence. 

The court of Rome had been for cen- 
turies, by the confession not merely of 
laymen and heretics, but of monks, 
bishops, canonized saints, beatified pro- 
phetesses, the falsest spot on earth, 
as well as the foulest. “Omnia Rome 
venalia” had been a taunt, not of the 
Reformation-time, but of five centuries’ 
standing. The court policy of Rome 
had been that of Machiavel’s Principe, 
“Divide et impera.” Its example had 
debauched its vassal kings throughout 
Christendom. The courts of Europe 
were Italianized. The old Teutonic 
“ Biederkeit und Tapferkeit,” the once- 
honoured motto, “ Treu und fest,” had 
withered beneath the upas-shade of 
ultramontane falsehood and chicane ; 
the Teuton, whether English, Spanish, 
or German, tried to make up for the 
loss of honesty, by clumsy efforts to out- 
lie Italian legates and bishops, in which 
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rivalry the Franks alone, the Luegen- 
elder, liars from the beginning, had any 
tolerable success, 

We must remember these things, ere 
we judge Elizabeth and her heroes. 
They were born in a demoralized time, 
with the vices of that time clinging 
thick upon them ; having lost the old 
popish rule of right and wrong, wretched 
as it was, and having as yet no new 
Gospel rules to guide them: but they 
were growing more and more conscious 
of that new rule, of the Bible, of free 
thought, of the sanctity of national life ; 
and by the lights thereof they were work- 
ing their way out of the slough wherein 
they were born, to a higher, purer, nobler, 
more useful type of humanity than the 
world had seen for many a hundred 
years. Giants half awakened out of 
sleep, soiled with many an ugly fall, 
wearied and crippled in many a fearful 
fight, and yet victorious after all—we 
are not the men to judge them harshly, 
we who stand safe on the firm ground 
which their struggles won. 

Of Elizabeth’s attachment to Dudley, 
Mr. Froude has no doubt. Neither has 
he of the purity (in act at least) of that 
attachment. She asserted it at a mo- 
ment when she believed herself dying ; 
and there is not a jot of evidence in the 
opposite direction, save in the foul 
imaginations of Jesuits like Parsons, 
who could conceive of no love which 
was not after the model of Paris, Venice, 
and Rome. What Mr. Froude says on 
the miserable and scandalous Amy Rob- 
sart tragedy is worthy of most careful 
reading : but let the reader always keep 
in mind, that if Elizabeth and Dudley 
had been only willing (as they—at least 
he—seem to have been for awhile) to 
submit themselves to the Holy Father 
at Rome, that Holy Father would have 
been both able and willing to grant 
Dudley a divorce from Amy Robsart, 
and permission to marry the Queen. 

Mr. Froude writes angrily and con- 
temptuously of this affection toward 
Dudley ; and there is cause enough for 
his so doing. He likes Elizabeth too 
well to allow her a licence which he can 
allow to Mary Stuart. But he should 
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have remembered, that while Mary took 
that licence, Elizabeth did not. Mean- 
while, after Elizabeth has been so long 
represented as utterly cold, heariless, 
the slave of vanity and ambition, it 
ought rather to raise her, than lower 
her, in our eyes to find her from her 
youth a true woman, capable—as her 
after life showed abundantly to those 
who have eyes to see—of deep and true 
affection. 

The key to Elizabeth’s strange con- 
duct during these early years seems to 
be, over and above her debt and poverty, 
and her pardonable ignorance that her 
true safety lay in putting herself at the 
head of the Reformed party, this very 
simple and human fact—that she was 
honestly and deeply in love with a man 
who had been the friend of her youth, 
and the companion of her dangers ; that 
she felt she must not marry him, while 
woman-like she could not give up the 
hope. That she amused others, and 
perhaps herself, with plans of marrying 
this person and that instead; and in 
order to put off the evil day, and escape 
as long as possible the loathed necessity, 
vacillated and lied, till she herself, and 
England likewise, was half-mad with 
suspense. That after all, she nobly re- 
signed herself to the stern logic of facts ; 
and confessed—a truly noble confession 
for that proud spirit—* that she would 
“have married my Lord Robert, but 
“ her subjects would not permit her.” 

As for her love having been mis- 
placed: what it is which produces in 
any pair of human beings, raised above 
the mere appetites of the animal, that 
mysterious attraction, is altogether so 
unknown and miraculous, that it is 
impossible for a student of human 
nature to say what bizzare and unex- 
pected matches may not be made any 
day, among people whose characters he 
fancies he knows most thoroughly. Have 
we never seen noble women throw them- 
selves away on knaves and fools? Have 
we never seen them, too, after they have 
found out their own mistake, justify 
and sanctify it to themselves by devo- 
tion the more intense as the object 
thereof is more unworthy? Unfathom- 
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able is the heart of woman. It is not 
for man, at least, to speak rudely of its 
weakness, when that weakness so often 
brings to them undeserved blessings. It 
is not for women, either, to speak rudely 
of that weakness, when—as in Queen 
Elizabeth’s case—it has been conquered ; 
conquered, as usual, not without fear- 
ful struggles, which scar and cripple the 
whole character for the rest of life: but 
conquered still, by the simple sense of 
duty. 

It may fairly be questioned, whether 
Mr. Froude has not indulged too much 
that subtle power with which he can 
unweave the tangled skein of human 
motives—a power which would have 
made him, had he chosen so to waste 
it, one of our very best novelists. Cer- 
tainly page after page of the first of 
these two volumes leave on us a sense 
of confusion and bewilderment. We 
have got not into one spider’s web, but 
into four or five at once, spun, or rather 
in’the act of being spun, through and 
across each other, all competing for the 
possession of the one fly—while, to 
make confusion worse confounded, the 
fly fancies itself a spider likewise, and 
begins trying to spin its web in self- 
defence, with results so painful and 
ludicrous that Mr. Froude loses his 
temper a little, and has no pity for the 
poor fly, forgetting how hard the times 
were, and how great the temptation to 
a lone woman like Elizabeth, to try if 
she could not meet cunning with cun- 
ning. ‘The complication of affairs is 
well likened by the Quarterly Reviewer 
to the famous “ Niece-nephew and 
Beef-eater dead-lock” in the Critic. 
But Mr. Froude is not content with 
simply showing us the dead-lock. He 
takes the puzzle to pieces, bit by bit, 
puts it together again, suggests possible 
methods of rearrangement thereof, and 
ultimately confuses somewhat, not him- 
self—for he seems as much at home in 
plots as De Quadra or Philip—but his 
readers. 

In that strange intrigue, for instance, 
which ended in Mary Queen of Scots 
selling herself, body but not soul, to the 
miserable Darnley, half out of cool- 


blooded policy, half out of bravado 
against Queen Elizabeth (who seems, 
in these early years, to have borne with 
her kindly, and advised her wisely), we 
find Elizabeth entreating Mary to marry 
Lord Robert Dudley (Leicester); on 
which Mr. Froude well says, p. 72 :— 

“ Even in the person whom in her 
“heart she desired Mary to marry, 
“ Elizabeth was giving an evidence of 
“ the sincerity of her intentions. Lord 
“ Robert Dudley was perhaps the most 
“ worthless of her subjects ; but in the 
“ loving eyes of his mistress he was the 
“knight sans peur et sans reproche: 
“and she took a melancholy pride in 
“ offering her sister her choicest jewel, 
“and in raising Dudley, though she 
“could not marry him herself, to the 
“ reversion of the English throne.” 

Well said of Mr. Froude ; and nobly 
done of Queen Elizabeth : but if so, why 
do we find, fifteen pages afterwards, this 
very shrewd, but rather unsatisfactory, 
passage ¢ 

“It is possible that the communica- 
“ tions from Lord Robert to the Spanish 
“ ambassador were part of a deliberate 
“ plot to lead Philip astray after a will- 
“ o’-the-wisp, to amuse him with hopes 
“ of recovering Elizabeth to the Church, 
“ while she was laughing in her sleeve 
“ at his credulity. If Lord Robert was 
“ too poor a creature to play such a part 
“ successfully, it is possible that he too 
“was Elizabeth’s dupe. Or again, it 
“may have been that Elizabeth was in- 
“ sincere in her offer of Lord Robert to 
“the Queen of Scots, while she was 
“ sincere in desiring the recognition of 
“ Mary Stuart’s title—because she hoped 
“that, to escape the succession of a 
“ Scottish princess, one party or other 
“would be found in England to tolerate 
“her marriage with the only person 
“whom she would accept. If the Queen 
“ was playing a false game, it is hard to 
“ say which hypothesis is the more pro- 
“ bable ; yet on the one hand it will be 
“seen that Cecil, Randolph—every one 
“ who has left an opinion on record— 


‘ « believed that she was in earnest in 


“ desiring Mary Stuart to accept Lord 
“ Robert ; whilst, on the other hand, 
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“ the readiness with which the Spanish 
“ Court listened to Lord Robert’s over- 
“ tures, proves that they at least believed 
“ that he had a reai hold on Elizabeth’s 
“ affections ; and it is unlikely, with 
“the clue to English State secrets 
“which the Spanish Ministers un- 
“ doubtedly possessed, that they would 
“have been deceived a second time by 
“a mere artifice. The least subtle ex- 
“ planations of human things are usually 
“the most true. Elizabeth was most 
“ likely acting in good faith when she 
“ proposed to sacrifice Dudley to the 
“ Queen of Scots. Lord Robert as pro- 
“ bably clung to his old hopes, and was 
“ sincere—so far as he could be sincere 
“at all—in attempting to bribe Philip 
“to support him in obtaining his 
“ object.” ... 

No doubt, “the least subtle explana- 
“tions of human things are usually the 
“most true.” And Mr. Froude had 


given such an explanation in page 72. 
But if so, cui bono this whole passage ? 
It only adds—unnecessarily, surely—to 
that sense of bewilderment which cer- 


tainly seizes the reader during the 
perusal of much of the first volume. 
But in as far as he omits surmises, 
and confines himself to the facts, how- 
ever complicated, has not Mr. Froude 
a right to say to us critics, who earn our 
money by telling the world how things 
ought to have been done, instead of 
doing them ourselves, “ How otherwise 
would you have had me draw the period, 
so as to give you a just notion of it? 
Take care that your very blame be not 
praise, proving that I have drawn from 
the life, and to the life. Call this part 
of my book the worst names you will ; 
say that it is tedious—so was the time. 
Confused, mean, irritating—so was the 
time. I have tried to draw it as it was; 
and let it produce in the reader the same 
effect which it produced on the whole 
English people. Had I made the period 
interesting, I should have made it just 
what it was not. Had I compressed it, 
I should have given you the false notion 
that it was a short and unimportant 
episode in Elizabeth’s reign, instead of 
what it was—a long suspense and con- 
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fusion, which tormented people and 
statesmen alike into all but despair and 
rebellion, which endangered Elizabeth’s 
throne, which permanently damaged her 
reputation, and gave a handle for Father 
Parsons, and the rest of the Jesuit 
slanderers and plotters, to pour out their 
foul ‘ Leicesters, Commonwealths,’ and 
other vomissemens du diable. I have 
been tedious and irritating? If you had 
lived in those days, you would have 
found them infinitely more tedious and 
irritating than I have been.” 

The fact is, Mr. Froude has been in 
the case of one who has to represent on 
the stage a peat-bog—a foul, quaking, 
bottomless morass, stretching for weary 
miles. And how should he have done 
it, save by representing it as it was? 
He might have made it, for scenic pur- 
poses, look very pretty—deck it over 
with roses and gilly-flowers, and stuck 
a maypole in the midst, with swains 
and nymphs dancing round it, on soil 
of questionable security. But, on the 
whole, the impossible is not likely to be 
the correct. 

Or he might have, for dramatic pur- 
poses likewise, only indicated his peat- 
bog, after the method of Bully Bottom 
and Snug the joiner, and cause one to 
enter with a spade over his shoulder 
and a turf in his hand, and say— 


“ This turf of peat, which in my hand I hold 
Doth bog present, both naked, deep, and 


cold, 
Where snipe and duck do breed ;” 


and so forth. : 

After which he must say, of course, 
* But sweet ladies, or fair ladies, if you 
think I am truly and indeed a hog, you 
be too hard on me. I am no bog, but 
honest John Heathcropper, at your ser- 
vice. So you must not be afraid of 
falling into me; no, nor of filing the 
soles of your feet through and of 
my bog:” &c. &c.—a method not un- 
known to various writers of history, 
who have taken on themselves to tell 
the story of Mary Queen of Scots, 
Francis the First, and other model 
sovereigns, with all the naughtiness left 
out for special reasons. 

Mr. Froude has taken the simpler 
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(and on the whole juster) plan of send- 
ing John Heathcropper on the stage to 
confess that the bog is a very dangerous 
bog, a naughty bog, and must be crossed 
nevertheless ; but that he has crossed it 
himself, and come back with a lanthorn ; 
and that any lady or gentleman who 
chooses to step from this tummock to 
that tuffet, and so on, may in time get 
across ; but that if they do slip in, he 
will find them a lanthorn, but cannot 
find them legs. 

In drawing the character of Mary 
Queen of Scots, Mr. Froude has been 
more successful than he has as yet been 
in drawing Elizabeth. The task, indeed, 
is easier. The incidents of her life are 
so brilliant and dramatic, that, honestly 
told, they are enough to reveal the 
woman herself throughout: besides, 
the character is a shallower one than 
Elizabeth’s—shallow from want of prin- 
ciple, though not from want of intellect 
or passion ; a true panther nature—beau- 
tiful and swift, crafty and cruel, with 
the panther’s stealthy crouch, the pan- 
ther’s sudden spring. Mr. Froude’s ad- 
mirable description of her ought to 
abolish, once and for all, the senti- 
mental notion of her injured innocence, 
which prompts even Mr. Charles Knight 
to talk of her trial for her life, in 1586, 
as “an unequal encounter ” between “the 
most adroit statesmen of her age” and 
“an inexperienced woman.”  Inexpe- 
rienced? Burleigh and his compeers 
knew too well that, since she had landed 
in Scotland, she had had six-and-twenty 
years of perpetual experience in state 
craft and intrigue. They knew, too, 
that she had come into Scotland—as 
John Knox saw at his first glance— 
hardly needing that additional experi- 
ence, so trained had she been in the 
ways of the craftiest court of Europe, 
and also—alas for her—in the morals 
and language of a society which—if we 
are to believe Brantéme, who adored 
her—can hardly find a parallel now in 
the lowest purlieus of St. Giles’. Be 


merciful to her faults, considering the © 


simply infernal atmosphere which she 
breathed in her girlhood ; but talk no 
more of her inexperience, lest you pro- 


voke the laughter of all who know any- 
thing of the facts. 

One famous personage at least—Rizzio 
—comes before us in these volumes in 
a light quite new to the man. We must 
abolish henceforth (at least for our chil- 
dren’s sake) those sentimental pictures 
in which the harmless minstrel lies 
thrumming melodiously at the feet of his 
mistress, who, in her turn, looks lang- 
uishing into the infinite serene, as she 
dreams of La Belle France ; and substi- 
tute for them a dark and able Machiavel, 
crouched serpent-like at the ear of an 
Eve whose lowering brow, curling lip, 
and flashing eye show that she can not 
only listen to, but sympathise with, the 
dark hints of the tempter. Rizzio, 
doubtless, was a fiddler, thrummer on 
the lute, or other maker of pleasant 
noises ; but he was, over and above, a 
true sixteenth century Italian ; wily, un- 
scrupulous, taking to intrigue as to his 
natural element. And—what is not 
generally known—he was at his death 
the most powerful man in Scotland. 
Within two or three years of the time 
when he slept, for want of better bed, 
on the very chest in the lodge at Holy- 
rood, on which his corpse was flung, he 
had become Mary’s confidant, secretary, 
practical prime minister. He had en- 
tered into, and fomented, all her plots. 
He had caused her deadly and insane 
hatred toward her brother, and only 
wise and good counsellor, Murray. He 
was about to be invested with the Chan- 
cellorship of which Murray had been 
deprived, and of the lands which were 
to be taken from him. He was already 
ruling the nobles of Scotland ; he—an 
unknown foreigner. He was just about 
to be exalted above them all The 
nobles, after the time-honoured custom 
of the ancient Scots, got rid summarily 
of the intruder. Why not? It had 
been the fashion ever since the day 
when Bruce stabbed the Red Comyn ; 
indeed, since Macbeth did the same by 
Duncan ; or even earlier. When there 
is no law in a country, every man must 
needs be a law, if not to himself, at least 
to his enemies. So Rizzio was abolished ; 
only the stupid and brutal boy Darnley 
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would have him torn out of the very 
chamber of the Queen, instead of seizins 
him at his own lodgings. But Darnley 
believed—or at least maked all Scotland 
believe—that Rizzio was Mary’s para- 
mour. Mr. Froude believes that he was 
not, on the sound ground that no one can 
eredit a word which Darnley said on 
any matter. But the slander, if slander 
it was, did its work. It justified Rizzio’s 
death in the eyes of the Scotch, who, 
years after, shouted to poor James, 
“Come out, thou son of Signor Davie!” 
and gave occasion to at least one bitter 
jest—that the said James was the 
Solomon of England in this at least, 
that he was the son of David. 

One cannot pity Rizzio. He played 
for all or nothing, and lost. One might 
have pitied him, if he had turned to 
bay valiantly at last. Fox as he was, 
he might at least have died like the 
fox—dumb and game, biting as long as 
two limbs are left together. But he 
did not. The upstart who, five mi- 
nutes before, had been sitting at supper 
with the Queen, while noble Scotch- 
men stood in waiting behind his chair, 
screamed with pain like a girl, clung 
to his mistress, then to her bed, and 
was dragged out, howling for mercy, to 
die like the false cur that he was. 

“Here is his destiny,” moralized an 
old porter, as he stood by, and saw his 
corpse flung on the chest in the lodge ; 
“for on this chest was his first bed 
“ when he came to this place, and there 
“ now he lieth, a very niggard and mis- 
“ known knave.” 

It is, in fact, the belief in Rizzio’s 
guilt with Mary which explains the ex- 
treme brutality of the conspirators to 
Mary herself. Mere political jealousy 
of her favourite would not have vented 
itself in gratuitous insults to her. They 
believed Darnley’s story, and were, in so 
far, his dupes. It was this, perhaps, 
which enabled Mary so far to thrust 
aside her own feelings as to pardon 
them, that she might the more securely 
wreak her vengeance on him. 

Of her guilt with Bothwell, and her 
complicity in Darnley’s murder, Mr. 
Froude’s pages leave simply no doubt. 
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He has made use of the famous “ Casket- 
letters.” But it is clear, from his own 
account, that they are no more needed 
to enable us to judge of her guilt than 
they were needed at the time. Scotland, 
England, and France, made up their 
minds at once, years before these letters 
were found, and we may, if needful, do 
the same. 

As to the letters themselves, their 
authenticity, as is well known, has been 
again and again denied of late years; 
so, indeed, has Mary’s guilt of any kind. 
It has been considered right, perhaps 
because it was necessary, to ignore even 
the one broad fact, worth any dozen 
others, that within a few days of Darn- 
ley’s death, Mary was honouring, caress- 
ing, playing garden games with the man 
who had indubitably murdered her 
husband, and, as the public were in- 
formed, abducted and dishonoured her. 

“ But,” says Mr. Froude, “the so- 
“called certainties of history are but 
“varying probabilities ; and when wit- 
“nesses no longer survive to be cross- 
** questioned, those readers and writers 
“who judge of the truth by their emo- 
“ tions can believe what they please. To 
“assert that documents were forged, or 
“that witnesses were tampered with, 
“ costs them no effort ; they are spared 
“ the trouble of reflection by the ready- 
“ made assurance of their feelings.” 

“The story in the text,” Mr. Froude 
says, in a note, “is taken from the de- 
“ positions of Anderson and Pitcairn ; 
“from the deposition of Crawford 
“in the Rolls’ House; and from the 
“celebrated Casket-letters of Mary 
“ Stuart to Bothwell.” Out of these 
materials, Mr. Froude has constructed a 
story, which for clearness, pathos, and 
grace of style, will remain a xrjpa 
é¢ de, a3 one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of writing in the whole range 
of our literature. Of the letters, he 
says :—“ Their authenticity will be dis- 
“cussed in a future volume, in con- 
“nexion with their discovery, and 
“ with the examination of them which 
“then took place. Meantime, I shall 
“ assume the genuineness of documents 
“ which, without turning history into a 
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“mere creation of imaginative sym- 
“ pathies, I do not feel at: liberty to 
“doubt. They come to us, after having 
“ passed the keenest scrutiny both in 
“ England and Scotland. The hand- 
“writing was found to resemble so 
“exactly that of the Queen, that the 
“ most accomplished expert could detect 
“no difference. One of these letters 
“could have been invented only by a 
“ genius equal to that of Shakspeare ; 
“and that one, once accomplished, 
“would have been so overpoweringly 
“ sufficient for its purpose, that no 
“forger would have multiplied the 
“chances of detection by adding the 
“rest. The inquiry at the time appears, 
“ to me, to supersede authoritatively all 
“ later conjectures. The English Coun- 
cil, among whom were many friends 
“of Mary Stuart, had the French ori- 
“ginals before them, while we have 
“only translations, or translations of 
“ translations.” 

But even those, it seems to me, are 
enough. Read that one letter, of which 
Mr. Froude well says, “that it could 
“ have been invented only by the genius 
“ of a Shakspeare ;” and judge whether 
it could have been written by any 
human being save by a woman, “at 
“ that strange point where her criminal 
“ passion becomes almost virtue by its 
“ self-abandonment.” :— 

“T must go forward with my odious 
“ purpose. You make me dissemble so 
“ far that I abhor it. If it were not to 
“obey you, I had rather die than 
“ do it. 

* * * *% 

“ Have no evil opinion of me for this, 
“for you yourself are the cause of it. 
“ For my own private revenge, I would 
“not do it to him. Seeing, then, that 
“to obey you, my dear love, I spare 
“neither honour, conscience, hazard, 
“nor greatness, I pray you take it in 
“ good part.” 

“ Have no evil opinion of me for this.” 
What man, villain enough to have 
forged letters in Mary’s name, would 
have had also human sympathy, insight, 
genius, enough to have forged that one 
sentence ; to have thrown in that exqui- 
site touch of mingled tenderness and 
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shame; to have made Mary’s highest 
object, not the gratification of her own 
pleasure, but Bothwell’s good opinion ; 
to have represented her, and not him, 
as the suppliant and the slave? One 
can imagine—because one knows the 
drama of those days—what sort of stuff 
a forger would have put into Mary’s 
mouth—stuff worthy of a stage Semi- 
ramis or Messalina: but instead, we 
find words such as no man—perhaps 
not even Shakspeare—could invent or 
imagine ; words which prove their own 
authenticity, by their most fantastic 
and unexpected, yet most simple and 
pathetic, adherence to human nature. 
Those who doubt the terrible fact of 
Mary’s having written that letter, must 
know as little of the laws of internal 
evidence as of the tricks of the human 
heart. 

It can be no pleasure to go into such 
matters; no pleasure to believe any 
woman an adulteress and a murderess. 
But as often as the relation of Elizabeth 
and Mary is brought before us, so 
often, at least for some years to come, 
will it be necessary to recollect clearly 
what it was. The whole matter, ever 
since Mr, Hume wrote his history— 
has been overlaid with misstatements, 
caused, probably, by mere sentimentality, 
but just as dangerous as if they had 
been spread about by Father Parsons 
and the Jesuits themselves, for the ex- 
press purpose of putting into the minds 
of men an entirely false view of the 
ease. The sixteenth century Jesuits, 
however (with some show of sense, as 
from their point of view), spoke of Mary 
as a martyr, dying in defence of the 
Holy Roman faith: it was reserved for 
modern Protestants to broach the mon- 
strous theory that she was sacrificed to 
the jealousy of Elizabeth. That notion 
might, indeed, have something tragic 
and terrible about it, false as it is, if it 
could only be proved that the two great 
Queens were in love with the same man 
at the same moment, and fought Tita- 


‘ nieally for the prize. But as the favoured 


personage required by that hypothesis 
has not yet been discovered in history, it 
remains that Elizabeth could have been 
jealous merely of Mary’s superior beauty 
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——and, indeed, one has seen the case ac- 
tually so put, by some wiseacre who had 
probably never taken the trouble to 
consider what a deliberate and diabolical 
wickedness, extending over many years, 
he was imputing to the English Queen. 

Certainly, if such people had wished 
to further the influence of the Romish 
Church over the public mind, they could 
have devised no method of treating his- 
tory better caleulated to do so, than to 
represent this long and internecine battle 
between Protestantism and Popery as 
merely the private quarrel of two hand- 
some and ambitious women. And, there- 
fore, it is necessary to repeat again and 
again, that Mary Queen of Scots was 
not merely heir to the throne of Eng- 
land, but that she considered and de- 
clared herself the rightful queen thereof 
during the lifetime of Elizabeth. That 
she was the hope and mainstay of the 
Popish party, both in England and in 
Scotland, and the wily and unscrupulous 
foe of that Protestant cause which has 
been the strength and the glory ot both 
countries alike. That for that very 
reason Elizabeth shrank from acknow- 
ledging her as her heir, because she 
knew (as Mr. Froude well shows) that 
to do so, was to sign her own death- 
warrant; that she would have been 
shortly murdered by some of those 
fanatics, who were told by the Pope 
and the Jesuits that her assassination 
was a sacred duty. That Mary, by her 
crimes, alienated from her not her own 
subjects—they had had too much reason 
to hate her already—but her Catholic 
friends in France, Spain, and England ; 
and thus enabled Elizabeth to detain 
her in captivity as the only security 
against one who was an open conspi- 
rator, and pretender to the throne during 
her life ; and finally, on the discovery 
of fresh plots against her crown, and 
the liberties and religion of England, 
which had by then become identified 
with the Protestant cause, to bring her 
to the scaffold. The justice or injustice 
of that sentence will, no doubt, be dis- 
cussed by Mr. Froude in a future volume, 
as ably and fairly as he has in these 
volumes discussed Mary’s original guilt ; 
and if he shall give his verdict against 
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Queen Elizabeth—and therefore against 
the Lords and Commons of England, 
who concurred with her in the sentence 
—we are bound to listen patiently to his 
decision. No one can come clean- 
handed out of such a long and fearful 
struggle ; and the party which are in 
the right are but too certain, ere their 
work is done, to have likened themselves 
more than once to the party which is in 
the wrong. 

But that Elizabeth and her party were 
in the right, and Mary and her party in 
the wrong, is to be remembered by every 
man who calls himself a Protestant ; 
and any one who has observed the deep 
denationalization of mind now prevalent 
—not in the loyal, hereditary Catholics 
of these realms—but in those who have 
lately joined, or are inclined to join, the 
Church of Rome ; their dissatisfaction 
with the whole course of English history 
since the Conquest, and of Scotch history 
since the days of great John Knox, for 
what, thank Heaven, it is—a perpetual 
rebellion against ultramontane tyranny ; 
their outspoken contempt for all feel- 
ings and institutions which are most 
honoured by English or by Scotch: 
those, I say, who have observed this, 
will never lose an opportunity of re- 
minding their fellow-countrymen, and 
especially the young, that they must, 
in justice to their native land, keep 
unstained and clear their broad sense of 
right and wrong ; and remember that 
the cause which Elizabeth (with what- 
ever inconsistencies and weaknesses) 
espoused, was the cause of freedom and 
of truth, which has led these realms to 
glory; the cause which Mary (with 
whatever excuses of early education) 
espoused, was the cause of tyranny and 
of lies, which would have led these 
realms to ruin ; and that after all— 


Victrix Causa Diis placuit, et victa puellis. 


What Mr. Froude will have to say on 
this subject, we shall wait patiently and 
hopefully to hear. But that he will 
take, in the main, the same view as has 
been taken in this last page, no one can 
doubt, who has read his already pub- 
lished volumes. C. K. 
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DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN; OR, RECOLLECTIONS 
OF THREE CITIES. 


BY THE EDITOR, 


THE ABERDEEN GRAMMAR-SCHOOL—DR. JAMES MELVIN. 


Tue Schoolhill in Aberdeen, a street of 
oldish houses, derived its name from its 
containing the public Grammar School of 
the town. There had been a Grammar 
School in the burgh, on or near this 
same site, for centuries; and in the 
records of the town frequent mention is 
made of this School, and of the names of 
its masters, Its most noted benefactor, 
in later days, had been Dr. Patrick Dun, 
Principal of Marischal College, in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. 
How many successive buildings of older 
make had served for the school before 
Dr. Dun’s time, or what sort of building 
it was lodged in when he took interest 
in it, I can only vaguely guess through 
fancy, and through such occasional en- 
tries in the burgh accounts as that of a 
sum of 387. 5s. 6d., in or about the year 
1597, for “thecking the Grammar School 
with hedder.” The School in my time 
was a plain, dingy building, which had 
been erected, I believe, in 1757, and 
which, if it was superior to some of its 
predecessors in not being thatched with 
heather, but slated and quite weather- 
tight, was certainly nothing to look at 
architecturally. Within a gateway and 
iron-railed wall, separating the School 
from the street, and forming a very 
limited playground in front, you saw a 
low main building of a single storey 
parallel with the street, and having a 
«loor with stone steps in the middle, and 
windows at the sides; and from this 
main building there projected towards 
the street two equally low wings, form- 
ing the two junior class-rooms. Two 
similar wings, which you could not well 
see from the street, projected from the 
main building behind, and accommodated 
the senior classes. The only entrance to 
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the two back class-rooms was through the 
public school ; the two front class-rooms 
might also be entered through the public 
school, but had separate doors from the 
front playground. The arrangements 
inside were simple enough. Each of 
the four oblong class-rooms had a raised 
desk for the master in one angle and two 
rows of “ factions ” as they were called— 
i.e. wooden seats, with narrow sloping 
writing benches in front of them—along 
the two sides of the oblong, so as to 
leave a free passage of some width in the - 
middle for the master, when he chose to 
walk from end to end. Each “faction” 
was constructed to hold four boys, so 
that the look of a full class-room was 
that of a company of boys seated in two 
parallel subdivisions of fours along the 
walls. In the public school, where 
meetings of all the classes together took 
place for general purposes, the main 
desk, a wooden structure of several tiers, 
was in the middle of the long side of the 
oblong, immediately opposite the main 
door, and there were four sets of some- 
what larger “ factions,” where the several 
classes sat on such occasions, all looking 
inwards. The entire accommodation in- 
ternally, as well as the look externally, 
was of the dingiest ; nor was it, perhaps, 
very creditable to the town that, even 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
they should not have risen to a some- 
what loftier idea of the sort of building 
suitable for a School that was already 
historical among them, and was still 
likely to be of importance. But boys 
think little of these things ; and the low 


_ dingy building had for them many snug, 


and some venerable, associations. In 

these rows of “factions,” which they 

thumped energetically with sticks and 
Q 
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fists at every meeting, making an uproar 
till the masters appeared, and over which 
at other times they leaped in a thousand 
fashions of chase and mutual fight, roar- 
ing out such tags of traditional school- 


doggrel as— 


“ Qui loupavit ower the factions 
lvet down a saxpence,” 


they could not but have a dim idea 
that generations of young Aberdonians, 
. either long defunct and in their graves, 
or scattered abroad in mature living 
manhood, had sat and made uproar 
before them. The very tags of doggrel 
they shouted had come down to them 
from these predecessors ; and in the ap- 
pearance of the “factions” themselves, 
all slashed and notched and carved over 
with names and initials of various dates 
deeply incised into the hard wood, there 
was a provocation to some degree of 
interest in the legends of the school. It 
was not in the nature of boyish anti- 
quarianism to go back to the times of 
those older heather-thatched school- 
buildings, ancestors of the present, in 
which the Cargills and Wedderburns, and 
other early Scottish Latinists of note, had 
walked as masters ; but some of the tradi- 
tions of the existing fabric in the days 
of recent masters, whose names and cha- 
racters were still proverbial, were within 
the reach of the least inquisitive. Among 
these traditions by far the most fasci- 
nating was that of Lord Byron’s con- 
nexion with the school. When, in 1792, 
Byron’s mother had separated from her 
husband, the profligate Captain Byron 
of the Guards, she, being by birth a 
Miss Gordon of Gicht in Aberdeenshire, 
had retired to Aberdeen with her little 
lame London-born boy, then not quite five 
years old, and with about 130/. a year 
saved from her fortune which her hus- 
band had squandered. The little fellow, 
living with his mother in the Broad- 
gate, and catching up the Aberdeen 
dialect, which he never quite forgot, 
learnt his first lessons from two or three 
private tutors in succession, the last of 
whom he mentions as “a very serious, 
saturnine, but kind young man, named 
Patterson,” the son of his shoemaker, 


Dead Men whom J have known ; 


but a good scholar. “ With him,” he 
says, “I began Latin in Ruddiman’s 
Grammar, and continued till I went to 
the Grammar School (Scotice ‘ Schule,’ 
Aberdonice ‘ Squeel’), where I threaded 
all the classes to the fourth, when I was 
recalled to England, where I had been 
hatched, by the demise of my uncle.” 
The fact thus lightly mentioned by 
Byron was, as may be supposed, no 
small splendour in the annals of Aber- 
deen. ‘There were many alive in the 
town who remembered the lame boy 
well, and some who had been his 
schoolfellows. We used to fancy the 
“ faction” in which he had oftenest sat ; 
and there was no small search for his 
name or initials, reported to be still 
visible, cut by his own hand, on one of 
the “factions ”—always, I believe, with- 
out success. One school-legend about 
him greatly impressed us. It was said 
that, on his coming to school the first 
morning after his accession to the peer- 
age was known, and on the calling out 
of his name in the catalogue no longer 
as “Georgi Gordon Byron” but as 
“Georgi, Baro de Byron,” he did not 
reply with the usual and expected “ Ad- 
sum,” but, feeling the gaze of all his 
schoolfellows, burst into tears and ran 
out. But there are half a hundred 
Aberdeen myths about Byron, and this 
may be one of them. 

The School was a grammar-school in 
the old sense of the term as understood 
in England as well as in Scotland. 
It was exclusively a day-school for 
classical education in preparation for 
the University. In fact, down to my 
time, it was all but entirely a Latin 
school. The rudiments of Greek had 
recently been introduced as part of the 
business of the higher classes ; but, with 
this exception, and with the farther ex- 
ception that, in teaching Latin, the 
masters might regale their classes with 
whatever little bits of history or of 
general lore they could blend with their 
Latin lessons, the business of the School 
was Latin, Latin, Latin. Since that 
time there have been changes in the 
constitution of the seminary to suit it 
to the requirements of more modern 
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tastes in education. There is now more 
of Greek, and express instruction in 
Geography, History, and I know not 
what all; but in those days it was 
Latin, nothing but a four or five years’ 
perseverance in Latin, within those 
dingy old walls. Although the usual 
age at which boys entered the School 
was from eight to twelve, it was as- 
sumed that the necessary preliminary 
learning in matters of English, and in 
writing and arithmetic, had been gone 
through beforehand ; and, though there 
were public schools for writing, draw- 
ing, and mathematics, equally under the 
charge of the city-authorities with the 
Grammar School, and which the pupils 
of the Grammar School might attend at 
distinct hours for parallel instruction in 
those branches, these schools were not 
attached to the Grammar School, and 
attendance at them was quite optional. 
So, on the whole, if you were an Aber- 
deen boy, getting the very best educa- 
tion known in the place, you were 
committed, at the age of from nine to 
eleven, to a four or five years’ course of 
drilling in Latin, five hours every day, 
save in the single vacation-month of 
July—tipped only with a final touch of 
Greek 3 and, this course over, you were 
expected, at the age of from thirteen to 
sixteen, either to walk forward into the 
University, or, if that prospect did not 
then suit, to slip aside, a scholar so far, 
into the world of business. A four or 
five years’ course, I have said; for, 
though the full curriculum was five 
years, it was quite customary for readier 
or more impatient lads to leap to the 
University from the fourth class. 

This exclusive, or all but exclusive, 
dedication of the School to Latin was 
partly a matter of fidelity to tradition ; 
but there was a special cause for it in 
the circumstances of the intellectual 
system of the town, and, indeed, of that 
whole region of the North of Scotland 
of which the town was the natural 
capital. The School was the main feeder 


of the adjacent Marischal College and. 


University of the City of Aberdeen, and 
it also sent pupils annually, though not 
in such great numbers, to the other 


neighbouring University of King’s Col- 
lege, Old Aberdeen. ‘These two Uni- 
versities, now united into one, were the 
Universities to which, for geographical 
reasons, all the scholarly youths of that 
northern or north-eastern region of 
Scotland which lay beyond the ranges 
of attraction of the other three Scottish 
Universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
St. Andrew’s, were naturally drawn. 
Whatever young man looked forward to 
a University education in this extensive 
region—of which Aberdeenshire itselfand 
the adjacent county of Kincardine forme d 
the heart, but which had Forfarshire, 
Banffshire, Morayshire, Invernesshire, 
Rosshire, andeven more distant northerly 
parts for its fringes—thought of Aber- 
deen, and of one or other of its two 
Universities, as his destination while 
that education should be going on. The 
tendency from the Highland, and gene- 
rally from the more northerly districts, 
was rather to King’s College, while from 
Aberdeen itself, the eastern and lowland 
parts of Aberdeenshire, and from Kincar- 
dineshire and Forfarshire, the tendency 
was rather to Marischal College. But, 
to whichever of the two Universi- 
ties the predisposition might be, the 
possibility of giving effect to it was, for 
many who cherished it, a matter of long 
preliminary anxiety. There were in 
that region of North Britain many well- 
to-do families, perfectly able to send 
their sons to either of the two Aber- 
donian Colleges, or even, if they so pre- 
ferred, to Edinburgh or either of the 
English Universities ; but in that region, 
more perhaps than in any other even of 
North Britain, there has always been a 
numerous class of whom it may be said, 
in Sydney’s Smith’s sense, Musam tenui 
meditantur avend, “They cultivate the 
“* Muse, or the best rough Muse they 
“ find accessible, on a little oatmeal.” 
In other words, the ambition after a 
University education existed among a 
wider and poorer class in that region 
than is found to cherish a similar ambi- 
tion elsewhere. The town of Aberdeen 
is included in this statement. The notion 
of a University education as possible 
descended very far down indeed among 
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the ranks of that community—far below 
the level of those families who could 
sustain by their own means the very 
moderate expense that was necessary 
with the University actually at their 
doors. To what is this to be attributed ? 
Partly, if you so choose, to the breed of 
the folk ; but considerably, at least, to a 
more palpable social cause. This desire 
for a University education exists there 
so widely, penetrates there so deep down 
in society, because in that region, more 
than in any other part of Great Britain, 
the means have existed from time 
immemorial for gratifying the desire. 
That part of Scotland has long had 
a peculiarity, of which I have often 
thought that the whole British world 
ought to hear, despite its natural 
antipathy to overabundant information 
respecting uncouth Scottish matters. 
That peculiarity is its Bursary System. 
I say is, for I hope it still exists. But 
what is a bursary, and what is or was 
the Bursary System of that Aberdonian 
region of Scotland? A bursary, in 
Scottish academic phraseology, is what 
a scholarship or exhibition is in English 
—a small annual stipend granted to a 
young man going to college out of 
funds bequeathed for the purpose, and 
tenable by him while he is at college. 
All the Scottish Universities have such 
bursaries at their disposal, founded by 
lovers of learning in past centuries ; 
but the two Aberdeen Universities were 
peculiar in this (St. Andrew’s alone, I 
think, coming near them in the prac- 
tice) that the greater number of the 
bursaries were put up annually for open 
competition to all comers. There were 
more private bursaries in the gift of cer- 
tain families, or of the professors, and 
bestowable by favour, or on the bearers 
of certain names; but each of the two 
colleges—King’s and Marischal—had 
about twenty public bursaries to be 
disposed of every October by open 
competition. The bursaries were of 
small amounts, ranging from 5/. a year 
to 201. a year; but, invariably, by the 
terms of the foundation, each bursary 
more than covered all the expenses of 
the college classes, Now, it was this 
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Bursary System—as familiarly known 
over the whole region concerned as 
the Aurora Borealis in its nightly sky 
—it was this Bursary System that had 
generated and that sustained there a 
habit of looking forward to a University 
education among classes in which other- 
wise such a habit could have hardly 
been possible. Though the well-to-do 
youths in the town or in the coun- 
try around might not care for a bur- 
sary, save for the honour—and it was 
reputed an honour, and, when obtained, 
was kept as such by many to whom 
it could have been of no substantial 
consideration—yet for a scholarly boy 
of poor family in one of the third-rate 
streets of Aberdeen, or for a poor far- 
mer’s son on Donside, following his 
father’s plough and dreaming of a college 
life as the furrow came to the field’s 
edge, the thought that would murmur 
to his lips would still be “ A bursary : 
O for a bursary!” With many their 
going or not going to college depended 
on their winning or not winning, at 
the proper time, this coveted prize. 
One can see what influence such an 
agency might have been made to exer- 
cise over the schooling and intellectual 
activity of the region within which it 
operated—how, just as the India and 
Civil Service Competitions have affected 
the education of the whole country in 
these days, and swayed it in particular 
directions according to the subjects set 
for the competitions, so, on a smaller 
scale, even the frugal Bursary System 
of the North-east of Scotland might 
have been managed so as to stimulate, 
within its range of action, not one but 
many kinds of study. After the time 
of which I now speak, there was a 
change to this effect in the adminis- 
tration of the bursaries, and they were 
conferred after an examination testing 
proficiency of different kinds. But 
down to the time with which I have 
here to do, the competition for bursa- 
ries at both colleges was solely in Latin, 
and even mainly in one peculiar practice 
of Latin scholarship—that of turning a 
piece of English into Latin. The com- 
petition took place with great ceremony 
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every October in the halls of the two 
colleges. All who chose might come, 
and no questions were asked. A lad 
from Cornwall or from Kent, who had 
never been in Aberdeen before, might 
have entered the hall on competition- 
day, taken his place with the rest, and 
fought for a bursary with whatever 
force of Cornwall Latin or of Kent 
Latin was in him. The temptation 
was not such, however, as to attract 
many such outsiders ; and it was gene- 
rally some forty Aberdeenshire, Kincar- 
dineshire, Forfarshire, Banffshire, or 
Highland lads, out of about 160 who 
had assembled in Aberdeen for the 
competition, that were made happy by 
obtaining the bursaries of the year. 
But, as it was by skill in Latin that 
the feat was to be done, one can see 
what a powerful premium was thus put 
on Latinity all over the territory in- 
terested. Even the common parish- 
schools of the region gave some atten- 
tion to Latin, and any parish-school 
that had within twelve years or so 
sent two or three lads to Aberdeen who 
had been successful in obtaining bur- 
saries had celebrity on that account. 
Naturally, however, even if a country 
lad began his Latin with his own 
parish schoolmaster, he would, if possi- 
ble, finish with a year or two at the 
grammar-school of the nearest town. 
There were several such grammar 
schools of some distinction in that far- 
north region ; and old Aberdeen had 
a grammar-school of its own, acting 
more expressly as a feeder to King’s 
College. But Aberdeen Grammar School 
proper, the grammar-school of the main 
city, was the school of greatest note. 
And so, on the whole, if the School 
had been aboriginally a Latin school, 
this influence of the Bursary System, 
in the centre of which it was situated, 
had helped to make it more and more 
tenacious of its original character. It 
was a case, I doubt not, partly of cause 
and partly of effect. 

How far back in time the influence’ 
of the Bursary System had been in 
operation in the territory I do not 
know; but I should not wonder if 
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it were to turn out, on investigation, 
that some form of the influence had 
to do with what is, at all events, the 
fact—that for more than two cen- 
turies Aberdeen and the region around 
had had a special reputation in Scotland 
for eminence in Latinity. The greatest 
Scottish Latinist, or at least Latin poet, 
after Buchanan, had been Arthur John- 
ston, born near Aberdeen in 1587, and 
educated at Marischal College ; his 
Parerga, Epigrammata, and other Latin 
poems were first given to the world, be- 
tween 1628 and 1632, from the Aberdeen 
printing-press ; and among his fellow- 
contributors to the famous Delitie Poet- 
arum Scotorum, or collection of Latin 
poems by living or recently-deceased 
Scottish authors, printed at Anisterdam 
in 1637, several of the best, after himself, 
were also Aberdonians and Marischal 
College men. From that time Aberdeen 
had kept up the tradition of Latin 
scholarship. 

My readers may like to know what 
was the expense of education at this 
Aberdeen Grammar School about which 
and its connexions with a paltry bit 
of the land of oatmeal I have been 
making so absurd a fuss. Ten shillings 
and sixpence a quarter for each boy— 
that was the expense. Even that was 
grumbled at by some as too dear, and it 
was a rise from what had formerly been 
the rate. Ten shillings and sixpence 
a quarter for the very best classical 
school-education that was to be had, for 
love or money, in all that area of Scot- 
land! The wealthiest and most aristo- 
cratic parent, if he kept his son on the 
spot, could not, by any device, do better 
for him in the way of schooling than 
send him to precisely this school—the 
historical school of the place. The sons 
of all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest, were there mixed—all on the 
equal platform of ten and sixpence a 
quarter ; save that, if a boy was lucky 
enough to be called Dun, he paid nothing. 
Add six and sixpence a quarter for 
attendance at Mr. Craigmyle’s writing- 
school, and six and sixpence a quarter 
for attendance at Mr. James Gordon’s 
mathematical school—at which two 
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public schools it was usual for the Gram- 
mar School boys to take instruction at 
separate hours—and you have the almost 
total school-expense for each boy as 
under five-and-twenty shillings a quarter. 
Extras, such as French, German, Fencing, 
Music, and other kickshaws, were then 
very rare indeed in Aberdeen ; they 
were to be had, I know, but it was 
as turtle and champagne were to be had. 
As for Dancing, Heaven only knows 
how Aberbeen boys, whom I have since 
seen reel-dancing magnificently as full- 
grown men in Hanover Square Rooms, 
came by the rudiments of that accom- 
plishment. I believe it was done by 
many at dead of night, on creaky floors 
in out-of-the-way places in the Gallow- 
gate, with scouts on the look-out for the 
clergy. The only difference, in the mat- 
ter of expense, between the wealthier and 
the poorer boys attending the Grammar 
School was that the former generally 
had private tutors, who went to their 
houses in the evening to assist them in 
preparing their lessons. Such supple- 
mentary private tuition was cheapenough. 
A guinea a quarter for each evening hour 
so spent was what many a Divinity stu- 
dent was glad to get ; and two guineas a 
quarter was the maximum. It is a 
curious illustration what differences of 
tariff there might be in those pre-railway 
days between portions of the country 
not far distant from each other, that the 
rate of payment for exactly the same 
kind of private tuition in Edinburgh 
was then two guineas a month, or three 
times the Aberdeen rate. By a migra- 
tion from Aberdeen to Edinburgh, if it 
could be managed and pupils bespoken, 
an Aberdonian dependent on teaching 


might at once triple his income. This 
attraction did operate, among other 


things, in luring Aberdonians south- 
wards—an unfortunate thing for Eng- 
land ; for, once in Edinburgh, the Pict 
might not stop there. 

But my hero is waiting. A word or 
two more from Byron shall introduce 
him. “The Grammar School,” says 
Byron in his reminiscences of his Aber- 
deen boyhood, “might consist of a 
hundred and fifty of all ages under age. 
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It was divided into five classes, taught 
by four masters, the chief teaching the 
fourth and fifth himself.” Save that the 
total number of pupils had increased to 
two hundred, or even latterly to be- 
tween two hundred and three hundred, 
this succinct description of the Aberdeen 
Grammar School in Byron’s time holds 
true of it at the time over which my 
recollection extends. The three under- 
masters then were Mr. Watt, Mr. 
Forbes, and Mr. John Dun. Watt and 
Forbes, or, as they were called ir- 
reverently, “ Wattie” and “Chuckle,” 
were two old men—the one white- 
haired and feeble, the other tougher, 
leaner, and with a brown wig—whose 
days of efficiency, which may have begun 
with the century, were now over. As 
each of the under-masters carried his 
class on for three years continuously, 
and then handed it over as the fourth 
class to the care of the chief master or 
Rector, himself going back to receive 
the new entrants, it was not uncommon 
for careful parents to keep back their 
boys till it was Mr. Dun’s turn to 
assume the first class. He was a much 
younger man than the other two, kept 
splendid order, and was, indeed, a most 
excellent teacher. His class was usually 
twice or three times as large as that of 
Forbes or Watt—commencing at eighty 
or ninety strong in the first year, end 
always debouching at the end of the 
third year into the Rector’s charge not 
only well kept up in numbers, but so 
well-trained that each third year’s wave 
of “ Dun’s scholars,” as they were called, 
was welcomed by the Rector as his most 
hopeful material. 

The name of this Rector of the 
Aberdeen Grammar School, was Dr. 
James Melvin. For some years of his 
connexion with the school he had been 
but James Melvin, A.M.; but the 
degree of LL.D. had been conferred on 
him by Marischal College. He was also 
a licentiate of the Church of Scotland, 
and on rare occasions would occupy the 
pulpit for one of his friends ; but he did 
not usually figure as a clergyman or 
place the designation “The Rev.” before 
his name. Living in Belmont Street, 
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close by the Grammar School, with his 
good old mother and his devoted sister 
presiding over his bachelor household— 
a very conspicuous member of which 
was a splendid and sagacious Newfound- 
land dog called Caesar—he stepped over 
to the school every morning, Cesar 
bounding before him as far as the 
school-gate ; there he spent three hours 
every forenoon and again two hours 
every afternoon in teaching the two 
senior classes in the right-hand back 
class-room ; and, during each winter- 
session at Marischal College, he did 
additional duty as Lecturer in Latin 
(“ Lecturer in Humanity” was the 
official title, according to that strange 
hyperbole of our forefathers which 
viewed Latin as “ Literee Humaniorum,” 
the literature of the more civilised 
folks)—a post to which he had been 
appointed in consequence of there being 
at that time no regular or endowed Latin 
chair among the College professorships. 
In this simple but not unlaborious 
round of duties—from his house in 
Belmont Street to the School, from the 
School to the College, from the College 
or School back to his house in Belmont 
Street, where he would generally have 
the evenings all to himself in his library 
—was Melvin’s life passed. And yet it 
is in this man, thus _plainly-cireum- 
stanced in his native place, and whose 
name can hardly have reached England, 
though some fame of him since his death 
has spread into the south of Scotland, 
that 1 would seek to interest the reader. 
My best reason is that he is still of 
unique interest to me. I have known 
many other men since I knew him— 
men of far greater celebrity in the 
world, and of intellectual claims of far 
more rousing character than belong to 
Latin scholarship ; but I have known 
no one and I expect to know no one so 
perfect in his type as Melvin. Every 
man whose memory is_ tolerably 
faithful can reckon up those to whom 
he is himself indebted ; and, trying to 


estimate at this moment the relative’ 


proportions of influences, from this 
man and from that man encountered 
by me, which I can still feel running 


in my veins, it so happens that I can 
trace none more distinct, however it 
may have been marred and mudded, 
than that stream which, as Melvin gave 
it, was truly “honey-wine.” It is long, 
at all events, since I vowed that some 
time or other I would say something 
publicly about Melvin. For I know no 
other notion of historical, or any litera- 
ture, worth a farthing, than that which 
rules that the matter of which it consists 
shall always be matter interesting to the 
writer, and previously unknown to the 
reader. 

Melvin, it is now the deliberate con- 
viction of many besides myself, was at 
the head of the Scottish Latinity of his 
day. How he had attained to his con- 
summate mastery in the Latin tongue 
and literature—how, indeed, amid the 
rough and hasty conditions of Scottish 
intellectual life, there could be bred a 
Latin scholar of his supreme type at all 
—is somewhat of a mystery. In Eng- 
land, with her longer classical school- 
drilling, protracted to a later age than in 
Scotland, and then with her system of 
University Residence, and her apparatus 
of College Fellowships to bring scholar- 
ship to its rarest flower, the development 
and maintenance of a style of profound 
and exact scholarship which Scotland 
cannot rival, save in a few exceptional 
instances, is to be expected. And the 
fact, more especially in Greek learning, 
corresponds with the expectation. But 
there are exceptional instances—in- 
stances of Scotchmen, and not Scotch- 
men only that have been at the English 
Universities, who, by private labour 
aiding a natural bent of genius, have, 
in Latinity at least, carved themselves 
up to even the English standard of 
exquisiteness, albeit something of a 
national type may still be discerned in 
the cast of their Latinity, and it may 
be recognised as the -Latinity of the 
countrymen of Buchanan, Johnston, and 
Ruddiman. In later times the bent of 
natural genius that could in any case 
lead to such a result must have been 
very decided, and the labour great and 
secret. In the case of Melvin I can 
suppose nothing else than that the tra- 
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ditional muse of Aberdonian Latinity, 
still hovering about the region and loth 
to quit it, became incarnate in him at 
his birth, by way of securing a new 
lease of residence. The ascertainable 
incidents of his life, at least, are no 
sufficient explanation. Born in Aber- 
deen, of poor parents, in 1794, he had 
passed through the Grammar School a 
few years after Byron had left it—his 
teachers there being a Mr. Nicoll and 
the then rector, Mr. Cromar; he had 
gone thence to Marischal College as the 
first bursar of his year; and, after 
leaving College, he had been usher at 
a private academy at Udny, near Aber- 
deen, and then under-master in Old 
Aberdeen Grammar School, where the 
chief master was a Mr. McLauchlan, of 
some note as a Celtic and classical scholar. 
In 1822 he had been invited by his old 
master, Nicoll, then in declining health, 
to be his assistant in the Aberdeen 
Grammar School; and, on Nicoll’s 
death, he had been appointed to succeed 
him, after a public competition in which 
he distanced the other candidates and 
won extraordinary applause from the 
judges. The Rector, Cromar, dying in 
1826, Melvin, though ihe youngest 
under-master, had again, in public com- 
petition, won the unanimous appoint- 
ment; and on the 24th of April in 
that year—in one of those assemblies of 
the city-magistrates, city-clergy, college- 
professors, and other dignitaries, not 
forgetting the red-coated town’s officers, 
which took place in the main school- 
room, to the great delight of the boys, 
on gala-days, and always at the annual 
Visitation and distribution of prizes— 
he was installed, at the age of thirty- 
two, into the post which was to be his 
till death. The office may have been 
worth 2507. a year. His appointment 
to the Latin lectureship in Marischal 
College, which may have been worth 
80/. a year more, came soon afterwards. 
Whatever start he may have had in 
the lessons of Nicoll and Cromar, 
and whatever firmer grasp of rudi- 
mentary Latin he may have got in 
teaching it at Udny and under 
McLauchlan in Old Aberdeen, Melvin’s 
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scholarship must have been the result 
of an amount of reading for himself 
utterly unusual in his neighbourhood. 
The proof of this exists in the superb 
library, one of the wonders of Aberdeen, 
which, even with his moderate means, 
he had managed to collect around him. 
There was nowhere in that part of 
Scotland, probably nowhere in all Scot- 
land, such another private library of the 
classic writers and of all commentaries, 
lexicons, scholiasts and what not, apper- 
taining to them. To see him in his 
large room in Belmont Street, every foot 
of the wall-space of which, from the 
floor to the ceiling, and even over the 
door and between the windows, was 
occupied with books filling the exactly- 
fitted book-shelves, was at once a treat 
and a revelation to a native of those 
parts. And the collection of this library 
must have been begun early in his life. 
His surviving sister, who was consider- 
ably his junior, says that her first recol- 
lections are “ not so much recollections 
of him as of books and him.” From 
the first he had catalogues of books sent 
to him from all quarters, and he was 
always purchasing. He had complete 
sets of the fine old editions of the Latin 
classics, Dutch and English, with some 
of the later German; and his collec- 
tion of Medieval Latin literature was 
probably the completest in Scotland. 
The most obscure and out-of-the-way 
names were all represented. In Greek 
literature his collection was nothing like 
so full; there were even extraordinary 
gaps in it. Among the Latins, he 
abounded most in editions of Horace— 
having, as he once told a friend,! a copy 
of Horace for every day in the year. 
And so, among these Latin classics, and 
the commentators and grammarians of 
all ages illustrating them, he had read 
and read, till, at the time of his appoint- 
ment to the Grammar School Kector- 
ship, his knowledge of Latinity was 

1 Professor Geddes, now of the University 
of Aberdeen, and formerly Melvin'’s successor 
in the Rectorship of the Grammar School; to 
whom I am indebted for various particulars 
in the present paper, supplied either privately 


or through a copy of a notice of Melvin which 
he wrote at the time of his death. 
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probably already more extensive, origi- 
nal, deep, subtle, and delicate than that 
of any other scholar within the limits 
of North Britain. 

A slight monument of the style of 
Melvin’s Latin scholarship and espe- 
cially, as a competent critic has said, of 
the curiosa diligentia in minute matters 
for which he was remarkable, remains 
in a Latin Grammar which he compiled 
for the School soon after his appoint- 
ment to it, and which was used in the 
School incessantly, from the lowestclasses 
upwards, as supplementary to the Rudi- 
ments. This Grammar, which went 
through three editions, consists, in the 
first place, of a series of rules in Ety- 
mology and Prosody, all in Latin Hexa- 
meters, partly made by Melvin, partly 
mended and borrowed by him from pre- 
ceding grammars of the kind — the 
whole of which had to be got by heart 
gradually by the boys. The Latin rules, 
however, are bedded in an explanatory 
English text elucidating obscure points 
and giving additional information. Then 
—at least in the edition now before me 
—there are occasional critical footnotes, 
correcting or questioning the views of 
former grammarians as to the genders, 
declensions, quantities, &c. of particular 
words. From these footnotes I will 
cull a few morsels that seem especially 
Melvinian :— 

Gender of Homo.—“ The authority of Plautus 
has been alleged to prove that Homo may be 
used with a feminine adjective ; Hominis 
miseree miserert, Cist. IV. 2.21. But the pas- 
sage thus quoted is corrupt. Correct editions 
have, Homines misere miseri. 1 should not 
have mentioned this mistake, which has long 
ago been exposed by Vossius, had it not found 
its way into Ainsworth’s Dictionary, and been 
suffered to remain in the latest editions. It 
is much to be regretted that a book in such 
general use should abound, as it does, with 
such inaccuracies. But even the best Dictio- 
naries—those of Gesner, Forcellini, Scheller, 
&c.—though certainly they do not deceive the 
unwary consulter by such citations, are not in 
every instance correct in marking the genders 
of nouns. In justice to Ainsworth, it must 
be added, that the original edition of his 
Dictionary, in 1736, the only one that he 
superintended, is not disgraced by the erro- 
neous quotation here noticed, and is also free 
from several of the other blunders which sub- 
sequent editions, though otherwise improved, 
are found to contain.” 


- but three unquestionable exam 
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The word Pollen.—* After the most diligent 
research, I have not been able to determine 
with certainty either the termination or the 
gender of pollen. Ruddiman quotes pollen as 
used by Celsus (V. 19. § 4); and so indeed 
some editions have it; but in others, and 
those the most correct, there is no such word. 
Priscian says that Probus and Cesar declined 
it pollen,-inis, neut. Charisius, according to 
the same Priscian, makes it pollis,-inis, fem. ; 
but Phocas says it is pollis,-inis, masc., like 
sanguis. In Isidorus (XX. 2.), we find polles, 
which seems to be a mistake, but whether for 
pollen, or pollis, is uncertain. Some of the 
ancient Glossaries have it pollinis,-is, masc. 
Cato, Pliny, and Mela, use pollinem as the 
accusative, but in what gender, or from what 
nominative, cannot be known. Serenus, a 
poet of little authority, has madida polline.” 

Ablative singular of Par.— Vossius, Mes- 
sieurs de Port Royal, Ruddiman, and many 
others, say that the masc. or fem. substantive 
par has in the abl. pare only ; in proof of 
which, two poetical authorities are produced. 
Some also confound par, com. gen. (an equal, 
a mate, &c.) with par, neut. (a 4 But 
they are two distinct words ; and, in prose, 
have both pari. Thus; Cum illo tuo pari, 
Cie. Pis. 8 § 18. Sine pari, Plin. VIII. 21. 
§ 33. In ejusmodi pari, Cic. Pis. 12. § 27. &e. 
But the com.-gen. word has sometimes E ; as, 
Cum pare contendere, Sen. de Iva, IL. 34. 
$1. 

Spondaic Alemanian Tetrameters in Horace. 
— This [“ Mensorem cohibent archyta”’] is 
the only instance in Horace of a Spondee for 
the third foot of the Alemanian Tetrameter ; 
though unskilful Prosodians find another in 
the following line of the same poet, (Qd. I. 
28. 24.) 

Ossibus et capiti inhumato. 


But it is to be observed that the first two 
syllables of txhitmato are short, and that the 
verse is to be scanned without eliding the 1 of 
capiti ; thus, 
dssibits | et cetpt- | -1t trhii- | -mato.” 

Scanning of Latin Sapphics.—“ As the 
division of a simple word often occurs between 
the third Sapphic and the Adonic, Dr. Carey 
conceives that the stanza was intended to con- 
sist only of three lines, the Adonic being added 
to the third Sapphic, with the fifth foot of the 
long verse either a spondee or a trochee. To 
this union, however, there exists this objection, 
that final vowels, and even final m with its 
accompanying vowel, will thus be frequently 
preserved from elision ; in Horace’s = 
Odes, for example, four several times. —(Od. I. 
2. 47.—I. 12. 7.—ibid. 31.—I. 22. 15. 
Now, there is no instance of neglected elision 
in any other part of Horace’s Sapphics and 

es of such 

neglect in all his other Odes, and xo example 
where m is concerned, the as tic verse 
(No. 32) in Epode XI. not being taken into 
account.” 
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During our three years in the 
under-classes we saw Melvin only 
incidentally and on the weekly gather- 
ings of the whole school in the 
public schoolroom, when the fact that 
he wore a gown and kept his hat on, 
while the other three masters were 
without gowns and had their hats off, 
greatly impressed the young ones. His 
authority over the other masters was 
never made in the least apparent, but 
it was felt to exist; and there was 
always an awful sense of what might 
be the consequences of an appeal to 
him in a case of discipline. No such 
appeal, in my day, from Watt or Forbes 
(Mr. Dun required to make none) ever 
ended in anything more serious than 
a public verbal rebuke ; but that was 
terrible enough. For the aspect of the 
man—then in the prime of manhood, 
lean, but rather tall and well-shouldered, 
and with a face of the pale-dark kind, 
naturally austere, and made more stern 
by the marks of the small-pox—was 
unusually awe-compelling. The name 


“ Grim,” or, more fully, “Grim Pluto,” 
had been bestowed upon him, after a 
phrase in one of the lessons, by one of 
his early classes; and this name was 


known to all the School. When he 
entered the school-gate, the whisper in 
the public-school would be “ Here’s 
Grim” ; and, as he walked through the 
School into his own class-room, looking 
neither right nor left, with his gold 
watch-chain and seals dangling audibly 
as he went, all would be hushed. And 
yet, with all this fear of him, there was 
affection, and a longing to be in his 
classes, to partake of that richer and 
finer instruction of which we heard 
such reports. 

When one did pass into the Rector’s 
immediate charge, one came to know 
him better. The great awe of him 
still remained. Stricter or more perfect 
order than ‘that which Melvin kept in 
the two classes which he taught simul- 
taneously it is impossible to conceive. 
But it was all done by sheer moral im- 
pressiveness, and a power of rebuke, 
either by mere glance or by glance and 
word together, in which he was mas- 
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terly. As a born ruler of boys, Arnold 
himself cannot have surpassed Melvin. 
And, though there were wanting in 
Melvin’s case many of those incidents 
that must have contributed to the com- 
plete veneration with which the Rugby 
boys looked at Arnold—the known 
reputation of the man, for example, in 
the wide world of thought and letters 
beyond the walls of the school—yet, 
so far as personal influence within the 
school was concerned, there was in 
Melvin some form of almost all those 
things that we read of in Arnold as 
tending to blend love more and more, 
on closer intimacy, with the first feeling 
of reverence. Integrity and truthful- 
ness, conjoined with a wonderful con- 
siderateness, were characteristic of all 
he said and did. His influence was so 
high-toned and strict that, even had he 
taught nothing expressly, it would have 
been a moral benefit for a boy to have 
been within it. It did one good even 
to look at him day after day as he sat 
and presided over us. As he sat now, 
in his own class-room, always with his 
hat off, one came to admire more and 
more, despite his grim and somewhat 
scarred face, the beauty of his finely- 
formed head, the short black hair of 
which, crisping close round it, defined 
its shape exactly, and made it more 
like an ideal Roman head than would 
have been found on any other shoulders 
in a whole Campus Martius of the 
Aberdonians. One un-Roman habit he 
had—that of snuff-taking. But, though 
he took snuff in extraordinary quan- 
tities, it was, if I may so say, as a 
Roman gentleman would have taken it 
—with all the dignity of the toga, and 
every pinch emphatic. 

In that teaching of Latin which Mel- 
vin perseveringly kept to as his particular 
business, a large portion of the work of 
his classes consisted, of course, of read- 
ings in the Latin authors in continuation 
of what had been read in the junior 
classes. Here, unless perchance he 
began with a survey of the Grammar, to 
see how we were grounded, and to rivet 
us afresh to the rock, we first came to 
perceive his essential peculiarities. Ac- 
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curacy to the last and minutest word 
read, and to the nicest shade of distinc- 
tion between two apparent synonyms, 
was what he studied and insisted on, 
and this always with a view to the 
cultivation of a taste for pure and 
classic, as distinct from Brummagem 
Latinity. The authors chosen were few 
and select—chiefly Cesar and Livy 
among the prose writers, and Virgil, 
Horace, and Buchanan’s Psalms among 
the poets. The quantity read was not 
large—seldom more than a page a day. 
But every sentence was gone over at 
least five times—first read aloud by the 
boy that might be called on ; then trans- 
lated, word for word, with the utmost 
literality, each Latin word being named 
as the English equivalent was fitted to 
it ; then rendered as a whole somewhat 
more freely and elegantly, but still with 
no permission of that slovenly and soul- 
ruining practice of translation which is 
called “ giving the spirit of the original ;” 
then analysed etymologically, each im- 
portant verb or noun becoming the text 
for an exercise up and down, backwards 
and forwards, inallappertaining to it ; and 
lastly construed, or analysed in respect 
of its syntax and idiom, the reasons of its 
moods, cases, and what not. In the case 
of a poetical reading there was, of course, 
the farther process of the scanning, in 
which Melvin was, above all, exacting. 
To the common reproach against Scottish 
scholarship, that Scotchmen have no 
grounding in quantities, and say vectigal 
or vectigal, just as Providence may direct 
them at the moment—the Aberdeen 
Grammar School, at least, was not liable. 
A false quantity was even more shameful 
in‘Melvin’s code than a false construction, 
and it was not his fault if we did not 
turn out good Prosodians. Of course, 
in the readings, whether from the prose 
writers or the poets, occasion was taken 
by Melvin to convey all sorts of minute 
pieces of elucidative historical and bio- 
graphical information, in addition to 
what the boys were expected to have 


procured for themselves in the act of ~ 


preparation ; and in this way a con- 
siderable amount of curious lore—about 
the Roman calendar, the Roman wines 
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and the ways of drinking them, &c.— 
was gradually and accurately acquired. 
Never, either, did Melvin leave a passage 
of peculiar beauty of thought, expres- 
sion, or sound, without rousing us to a 
sense of this peculiarity, and impressing 
it upon us by reading the passage him- 
self, eloquently and lovingly, so as to give 
effect to it. Over a line like Virgil’s 
description of the Cyclopes working at 
the anvil, 


‘*THli inter sese magn& vi brachia tollunt,” 


he would linger with real ecstasy, re- 
peating it again and again with some- 
thing of a tremble of excitement in his 
grave voice. Perhaps, however, it was in 
expounding his favourite Horace that he 
rose oftenest to what may be called the 
higher criticism. It was really beautiful 
to hear him dissect a passage in Horace, 
and then put it together again thrillingly 
complete. Once or twice he would 
delight us by the unexpected familiarity 
of an illustration of a passage in Horace 
by a parallel passage from Burns. The 
unexpected familiarity I have called it ; 
for, though his private friends knew 
how passionately fond he was of Burns, 
how he had his poems by heart, and 
often on his lips, and was moreover 
learned in Scottish poetry and the old 
Scottish language generally, this was 
hardly known in the School, and it gave 
us a start to hear our Rector suddenly 
quoting Scotch. It gave him a pleasure, 
I believe, which he could not have 
resisted at the moment, though the glee 
of the class had become uproar, to link 
his darling Horace with his darling 
Burns, and to remind us that, if Horace, 
in his “O Fons Bandusi«,” had said 


“ Fies nobilium tu quoque fontium, 
Me dicente cavis impositam ilicem 

Saxis, unde loquaces 
Lymph desiliunt tuz,” 


the Scottish Bard, without consulting 
Horace, had had the same thought : 


“The Tlissus, Tiber, Thames, and Seine, 
Glide sweet in mony a tunefu’ line ; 
But, Willie, set your fit to mine, 

And cock your crest ; ; 
We'll gar our streams and burnies shine 
Up wi’ the best.” 
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On the whole, however, Melvin’s teach- 
ing of Latin was strictly philological. 
He did not lead us over a great deal of 
ground in our readings, and he kept 
carefully to the track of what we did 
read. He did not belabour us with 
vast masses of lax information about the 
Romans, nor branch out into speculative 
disquisitions on the philosophy of litera- 
ture and things in general. His aim 
was, by the intense accuracy of our read- 
ing in a well-arranged course of progres- 
sive difficulty, both to drill us to accuracy 
in all intellectual matters whatever, and 
to put us in perfect possession of the in- 
strument of Latin, should we care after- 
wards to use it for ourselves. 

To test the degree in which we pos- 
sessed the instrument, there was in the 
Aberdeen Grammar School an amount 
of practice in Latin composition such 
as, I believe, was known at that time 
in no other school in North Britain. 
Almost from the first class we were 
practised in making Latin sentences, 
and even in constructing sentences to be 
turned into Latin, with which publicly 
to puzzle each other. And very soon, 
in addition to the printed Exercise-Books 
of this kind which we used, there came 
into play the agency of what were called 
“ Versions ”"—i.e. pieces of English ex- 
pressly prepared by the Master to be 
dictated to us in the class-room and 
there turned into Latin. But it was in 
Melvin’s classes that this practice of 
Version-making—having reference, no 
doubt, to the peculiar arrangements of 
that competition for the Bursaries of the 
two Universities of which I have spoken 
—attained its fullest development. He 
did not tax us much in the way of Latin 
versification—which was reserved rather 
for his Marischal College classes ; but 
our practice in Latin prose-composition 
was incessant. Two entire days in every 
week were regularly devoted to “the 
Versions ;” and these were the days of 
keenest emulation. In anticipation of 
them, it was our habit to jot down in 
note-books of our own, divided alpha- 
betically, and with index-margins for 
the leading words, any specialities of 
phrase or idiom—any niccties about Ut, 
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Quum, Quod and Quia, Jile and Iste, 
Vier and Quis, Suus and Ejus, Plerique 
and Plurimi, and the like—upon which 
Melvin dwelt in the course of our read- 
ings. With these manuscript “ phrase- 
books” or “ idiom-books” (containing, 
doubtless, much that might have been 
found in print, but precious as compiled 
by ourselves), and with Ainsworth’s 
Dictionary for our authorised guide 
under certain rather numerous cautions 
and restrictions, we assembled on the 
morning of every Version-Day ; and, 
sure enough, in the piece of English 
which Melvin then dictated to us— 
which was always a model of correct 
style and punctuation, and generally not 
uninteresting in matter—there were 
some of the traps laid for us against 
which he had been recently warning us. 
We sat and wrote the versions—those 
who were done first (generally the first- 
faction boys) going up to Melvin’s desk 
to have them examined ; after which, 
they became his assistants in examining 
the other versions, so as to clear them 
all off within the day. In these versions 
into Latin, as in the translations from 
the Latin, closeness to the original was 
imperative—no fraudulent “giving of the 
spirit of the original,” so as to elude the 
difficulty presented by the letter, was tole- 
rated fora moment. The system of mark- 
ing was peculiar. You were classed, not ~ 
by your positive merits of ingenuity, ele- 
gance, or such like, but, as in the world 
itself, by your freedom from faults or 
illegalities. There were three grades 
of error—the minimus, or as we called 
it, the minie, which counted as 1, and 
which included misspellings, wrong 
choices of words, &c.; the medius or 
medie, which counted as two, and in- 
cluded false tenses and other such slips ; 
and the maximus or mazie, which counted 
as 4, and included wrong genders, a 
glaring indicative for a subjunctive, &c. 
There might, in a single word, be even 
(horrible event!) a double mazie, or a 
combination of maxie and medie, or maxie 
and minie. On a mazie in the version 
of a good scholar Melvin was always 
cuttingly severe, “ Ut .... di«it” 
he would say, underscoring the two 
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words, in a sentence where the latter 
should have been diceret-—“ Ut.... 
dizit,’ he would repeat, refreshing his 
frown with a pinch of snuff—*“ Ut 
. . . dizit,’ he would say a third time, 
with a look in the culprit’s face as if he 
had murdered his father, “ Oh, William, 
William, you shave been very giddy of 
late ;” and William would descend 
crest-fallen, and be miserable for half a 
day. So thoroughly was this gradation 
of maxie, medie, and minie worked into 
us, that I believe it became identified 
permanently with our notions of the 
nature of things, and I question whether 
there is a Melvinian abroad in the world 
now that does not classify sins and 
social crimes as minies, medies, and 
maxtes. On our versions, at all events, 
the sum-total of the errors, so graduated, 
was marked at the top; and we took 
our places accordingly. Only between 
two versions coequal in respect of free- 
dom from fault was any positive merit of 
elegance allowed to decide thesuperiority; 
and if, among two or three versions 
of the first-faction boys that were passed 
as sine errore, one was declared sine 
errore, elegantissime, you may fancy 
whether the top-boy that owned it did 
not feel like a peacock. But, when 
Melvin dictated his own Latin next 
day, to be written in our version-books 
after the English, then the difference 
between our best and his ordinary would 
be at once apparent. 

In preparing the “ Versions” for his 
classes Melvin was most conscientious. 
Nothing vexed him more than, through 
some rare press of engagements, to be 
obliged to dictate an old version a second 
time. They used to see, at home, by 
his face, when this was the case. Every 
year he prepared about a hundred ver- 
sions, so that altogether he must have left 
in manuscript between two and three 
thousand. ‘The fame of them had gone 
abroad through Scotland in his lifetime, 
and some, taken from stray Version- 
Books of his old pupils, were unscru- 
pulously appropriated and printed with- 
out acknowledgment in his later years." 

1 Specimens of Melvin’s Versions to the 
number of 231 in all, honestly compiled and 
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From what has been said, it will be 
seen how it was that the sole objection 
ever made to Melvin’s method of teach- 
ing by those who were acquainted with 
it, took the form of a question whether 
it was not too narrow, too pertina- 
ciously old-fashioned, too little accord- 
ing to the newest lights. For myself, 
though I can conceive another method 
or other methods of teaching Latin than 
Melvin’s, which should be also good, I 
am persuaded that not only was his 
method admirably perfect for its end, 
but also that no method that did not 
aim as resolutely at the same end by a 
considerable use of the same means 
would be worth much in the long run. 
At all events, Melvin’s method was de- 
liberately adopted by him, and, though 
in accordance with his nature, yet not, 
perhaps, without some cost of self- 
repression. The Melvin that we came 
afterwards to know in his own house 
and library, for example, had many 
tastes and interests of an intellectual 
kind that one could hardly have sur- 
mised in the Melvin of the Grammar 
School. I have already mentioned his 
fondness for old Scottish poetry, and 
his expertness in the Scottish dialect ; 
and I find that, as early as 1825, when 
he was still only under-master in the 
School, he had rendered such services 
to Jamieson, in connexion with the two- 
volume Supplement to his Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language published in 
that year, as to obtain rather dis- 
tinguished notice among the acknow- 
ledgments of help in the Preface to 
that work. But as he kept to him- 
self to the last, as one of his private 
recreations, this knowledge of Scottish 
philology, so even of his Latin philo- 
logy it was but a sifting of the purest 
wheat that he gave to his pupils. 


acknowledged, may be found in a volume en- 
titled “Latin Exercises as Dictated by the late 
James Melvin, LL.D.” (Edinburgh, Maclachlan 
and Stewart : London, Simpkin and Marshall) ; 
put forth by the Rev. Peter Calder, A. M. Rector 


_of the Grammar School, Grantown, N.B. This 


volume, the second edition of which bears date 
1862, is worth looking after by teachers of 
Latin. There is a supplementary volume, by 
way of Key. 
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Though, in instructing them, he drew 
Latin only from what he considered the 
wells of Latin undefiled, his own erudi- 
tion was vast in the Latin literature of 
all styles and epochs. He had in his 
library, as I have said, an extraordinary 
collection of the Medieval Latinists ; 
and though, in the class-room, we had 
come to regard Plautus, poor fellow, as 
little better than an abomination, on 
account of his perpetually misleading 
us in the matter of deponent verbs, I 
have no doubt that, by himself, Melvin 
enjoyed Plautus as much as any one. 
Then his excursions among the Gram- 
marians and in the History of modern 
Latinity were, on the whole, unknown to 
us. We had the results, but of the 
masses of material we heard but little. 
Of his admiration for Buchanan we were 
made fully aware, because Buchanan’s 
Psalms chanced to be amongst the books 
read, and the beauty of his Latinity 
became a subject of comment; but of 
Arthur Johnston, the Aberdonian, whom 
he also admired, we heard only inci- 


dentally ; and I do not think we could 
have guessed in the class-room, what was 
nevertheless the fact, that the modern 
scholar of whom his admiration was most 
profound was the English Bentley. In 


all this there must have been self- 
repression, and a resolute recollection of 
the maxim that it is biscuit, rather 
than strong meat, that suits a beginner. 
That so much of Melvin’s scholarship 
died with him, uncommemorated either 
by any work from his pen in addition to 
his grammar, or by any sufficient tradi- 
tion among his pupils, is a matter for 
regret. Towards a Latin Dictionary, on 
which he was reported to be engaged, and 
which was certainly thought of by him as 
a worthy labour of his life, I know not 
whether he left any materials. The 
passion for acquisition, I fancy, had con- 
quered in him the desire for production. 
A living scholar who knew him well 
has expressed his regret that he did 
not, at least, give to the world an edition 
of some classic author which might have 
preserved some of “those fruits of ripe 
“scholarship and those exquisite morsels 
“of keen and delicate criticism which 
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“he had gathered in his long experi- 
“ence ;” and the same scholar suggests 
that Statius, “ who is in want of such a 
service,” might have suited the purpose. 

There was, however, a third way in 
which more of Melvin might have been 
brought out than could be educed by 
the work of a Grammar School. As 
he had been Lecturer in Humanity in 
Marischal College for some ten years 
before the institution and endowment in 
that University of a regular Humanity 
Professorship, and as in that post he 
had given effect to some of the higher 
developments of Latinity, it was ex- 
pected, in 1839, when the Professorship 
was actually established and endowed, 
that his promotion to that post, relieving 
him from the drudgery of his School- 
Rectorship, would begin a new era in 
his life. But the Whigs, then in office, 
knew nothing of Melvin ; and so there 
was appointed to the new post,’ instead 
of Melvin, one of his old pupils, then 
an Edinburgh barrister—a man to whom 
the only objection even then was that he 
had obtained what had been popularly 
destined for Melvin, and of whom it has 
to be said since that he has stirred 
Scotland in many ways by his eccen- 
tricities and his*genius. And thus, 
for another spell of years, Melvin, his 
connexion with Marischal College at 
an end, went between his house in 
Belmont Street and the School, faith- 
fully doing the duties of his Rectorship. 
But, again, when he was far on in his 
fifties, the Professorship became vacant 
by the transference of its first holder 
to the University of Edinburgh. This 
time Melvin’s friends made sure that 
he would be appointed. Many of his 
pupils were now grown-up and men of 
local influence, and every exertion was 
made in his behalf. But again he was 
set aside. I think it was the Con- 
servatives—Melvin’s own party, so far 
as he belonged to one—that were then 
in power. He said little and went on 
as before; but it was a cruel blow, 
and they say he never recovered it. 
Testimonials from old pupils and other 
public demonstrations, attested the syim- 
pathy felt for him and the desire to 
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compensate, as far as possible, for his 
disappointment. The last testimonial, 
being a sum of 300/. in a silver snuff- 
box, was presented to him on the 18th 
of June, 1853, by a deputation, headed 
by the Lord Provost of Aberdeen, who 
waited on him in his own house. He 
thanked them feelingly, but was in too 
feeble health to say much. He had 
persevered in teaching his classes as 
usual, but was hardly able to move to 
and from the school; and his friends 
were looking forward to the approaching 
holiday-month of July, during which, as 
in previous years, he might go into 
the country to recruit. The boys, re- 
specting his weakness, were less noisy 
than usual as the holiday-time drew 
near, and, if they were preparing for the 
usual decorations of the “factions” and 
school-walls with green branches of trees 
and crowns and festoons of flowers, 
made their preparations in quiet. He 
spoke of this careful kindliness of the 
boys with much pleasure and gratitude. 
On Monday, the 28th of June, he was 
in his place in the school ; but on that 
day he fainted from exhaustion, and had 
to be carried home. The next day, 
Tuesday the 29th, he died in his house 
in Belmont Street, aged fifty-nine years. 

There is a poem of Browning’s which 
I read often because it reminds me of 
Melvin. It is entitled “A Grammarian’s 
Funeral,” and is supposed to be the song 
sung by the disciples of a great scholar, 
shortly after the Revival of Learning in 
Europe, as they are carrying the dead 
body of their master up from the plain 
to the high mountain-pinnacle where 
they mean to bury him. First they tell 
why they select this lofty eminence for 
his burying-place—why his honoured 
body should not repose in the valley ; 
then, marching slowly on to the moun- 
tain-side, they chaunt— 
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“Step to a tune, square chests, erect the 


’Ware the beholders ! 
This is our master, famous, calm, and dead, 
Borne on our shoulders. 
Sleep, crop and herd! sleep darkling thorpe 
and croft, 
Safe from the weather ! 
He whom we convoy to his grave aloft, 
Singing together, 
He was a man born with thy face and 
throat, 
Lyri ic Apollo! 
Long a lived nameless : how should spring 


° Winter would follow ?” 


And so, toiling on and up, carrying 
their burden, they wend at last to the 
peak which is their destination, still 
chaunting their master’s praises, and 
telling how to the last, in illness and 
paralysis, he had never ceased learning 
and labouring. 


* So, = the throttling hands of Death at 
strife 
Ground he at grammar ; 
Still, through the rattle, parts of speech 
were rife : 
While he could stammer 
He — Hoti’s business—let it be !— 
Properly based Oun, 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down. 
Well, Fweong s the platform, here’s the proper 
p 


Hail to your purlieus, 
All ye highfliers of the feathered race, 
Swallows and curlews ! 
Here’s the top-peak ! the multitude below 
Live, for they can, there. 
This man decided not to Live but Know— 
Bury this man there ? 
Here—here’s his place, where meteors shoot, 
clouds form 
Lightnings are loosened, 
Stars come and go! let joy break with the 
storm 
Peace let the dew send 
Lofty ae must close with like effects : 
ily lying, 
Leave him—still loftier than the world 


uspects 
Living and dying.” 








A SON OF THE SOIL.’ 
PART III. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Wonbers come natural at fifteen ; the 
farmer’s son of Ramore, though a little 
dazzled at the moment, was by no means 
thrown off his balance by the flattering 
attentions of Lady Frankland, who said 
everything that was agreeable and forgot 
that she had said it, and went over the 
same ground again half a dozen times, 
somewhat to the contempt of Colin, who 
knew nothing about fine ladies, but had 
all a boy’s disdain for a silly woman. 
Thanks to his faculty of silence, and 
his intense pride, Colin conducted him- 
self with great external propriety when 
he dined with his new friends. Nobody 
knew the fright he was in, nor the strain 
of determination not to commit himself, 
which was worthy of something more 
important than a dinner. But after all, 
though it shed a reflected glory over his 
path for a short time, Sir Thomas Frank- 
land’s dinner and all its bewildering 
accessories was but an affair of a day, 
and the only real result it left behind 
was a conviction in the mind of Lauder- 
dale that his young protégé was born to 
better fortune. From that day the tall 
student hovered, benignly refiective, like 
a tall genie over Colin’s boyish career. 
He was the boy’s tutor so far as that was 
possible where the teacher was himself 
but one step in advance of the pupil ; 
and as to matters speculative and philo- 
sophical, Lauderdale’s monologue, de- 
livered high up in the air over his head, 
became the accompaniment and perpe- 
tual stimulation of all Colin’s thoughts. 
The training was strange, but by no 
means unnatural, nor out of harmony 
with the habits of the boy's previous 
life, for much homely philosophy was 
current at Ramore, and Colin had been 
used to receive all kinds of comments 
upon human affairs with his daily bread. 
Naturally enough, however, the senti- 


ments of thirty and those of fifteen 
were not always harmonious, and the 
impartial and tolerant thoughtfulness of 
his tall friend much exasperated Colin 
in the absolutism of his youth. 

“T’m a man of the age,” Lauderdale 
would say as they traversed the crowded 
streets together ; “ by which I am claim- 
ing no superiority over you, callant, but 
far the contrary, if you were but wise 
enough to ken. I’ve fallen into the 
groove like the rest of mankind, and 
think in limits as belongs to my cen- 
tury—which is but a poor half-and-half 
kind of century, to say the best of it— 
but you are of all the ages, and know 
nothing about limits or possibilities. 
Don’t interrupt me,” said the placid 
giant ; “ you are far*too talkative for a 
laddie, as I have said before. I tell you 
Tm a man of the age: I've no very 
particular faith in anything. In a kind 
of a way, everything’s true; but you 
needna tell me that a man that believes 
like that will never make much mark in 
this world or any other world I ever 
heard tell of. I know that a great deal 
better than you do. The best thing you 
can do is to contradict me ; it’s good for 
you, and it does me no harm.” 

Colin acted upon this permission to 
the full extent of all his youthful 
prowess and prejudices, and went on 
learning his Latin and Greek, and dis- 
cussing all manner of questions in 
heaven and earth, with the fervour of 
a boy and a Scotsman. They kept toge- 
ther, this strange pair, for the greater 
part of the short winter days, taking 
long walks, when they left the Univer- 
sity, through the noisy dirty streets, 
upon which Lauderdale moralized ; 
and sometimes through the duller 
squares and crescents of respectability 
which formed the frame of the picture. 
Sometimes their peregrinations con- 
cluded in Colin’s little room, when they 
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renewed their arguments over the oat- 
cakes and cheese which came in period- 
ical hampers from Ramore ; and some- 
times Lauderdale gave his protégé a 
cheap and homely dinner at the tavern 
where they had first broken bread toge- 
ther. But not even Colin, much less 
any of his less familiar acquaintances, 
knew where the tall Mentor lived, or 
how he managed to maintain himself at 
college. He said he had his lodging 
provided for him, when any inquiry was 
made, and added, with an odd humour- 
ous look, that his was an honourable 
occupation ; but Lauderdale afforded 
no further clue to his own means or 
dwelling-place. He smiled, but he was 
secret and gave no sign. As for his 
studies, he made but such moderate pro- 
gress in them as was natural to his age 
and his character. No particular spur 
of ambition seemed to stimulate the 
man whose habits were formed by this 
time, and who found enjoyment enough, 
it appeared, in universal speculation. 
When he failed, his reflections as to 
the effect of failure upon the mind of 
man, and the secondary importance 
after all of mere material success, “ which 
always turns out more disappointing to 
a reflective spirit than an actual break- 
down,” the philosopher would say, 
* being aye another evidence how far 
reality falls short of the idea,” became 
more piquant than usual ; and when he 
succeeded, the same sentiments mode- 
rated his satisfaction. “Oh ay, I’ve 
got the prize,” he said, holding it on a 
level with Colin’s head, and regarding 
its resplendent binding with a smile ; 
“which is to say, I’ve found out that 
it’s only a book with the college arms 
stamped upon it, and no a palpable satis- 
faction to the soul as I might have 
imagined it to be, had it been yours, 
boy, instead of mine.” 

But with all this composure of feeling 
as respected his own success, Lauder- 
dale was as eager as a boy about the 
progress of his pupil. When the prize 
lay in Colin’s way, his friend spared no 
pains to stimulate and encourage and 
help him on ; and as the years passed, 
and the personal pride of the elder 

No. 51.—vot. 1x. 
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became involved in the success of the 
younger, Lauderdale’s anxieties awoke 
a certain impatience in the bosom of 
his protégé. Colin was ambitious enough 
in his own person, but he turned natu- 
rally with sensitive boyish pride against 
the arguments and inducements which 
had so little influence upon the speaker 
himself. 

“You urge me on,” said the country 
lad, “but you think it does not matter 
for yourself.” And though it was Colin’s 
third session, and he reckoned himself a 
man, he was jealous to think that Lau- 
derdale urged upon him what he did 
not think it worth his while to practise 
in his own person. 

“When a thing’s spoilt in the making, 
it matters less what use ye put it to,” 
said the philosopher. It was a bright 
day in March, and they were seated on the 
grass together in a corner of the green, 
looking at the pretty groups about, of 
women and children — children and 
women, perhaps not over tidy, if you 
looked closely into the matter, but pic- 
turesque to look at—some watching the 
patches of white linen bleaching on the 
grass, some busily engaged over their 
needlework, and all of them occupied :— 
it,was comfortable to think they could 
escape from the dingy “closes” and 
unsavoury “lands” of the neighbour- 
hood. The tall student stretched his 
long limbs on the grass, and watched 
the people about with reflective eyes. 
“ There’s nothing in this world so im- 
portant to a man as a right beginning,” 
he went on. “ As for me, I’m all astray, 
and can never win to any certain end— 
no that I’m complaining, or taking a 
gloomy view of things in general; I'm 
just as happy in my way as other folk 
are in theirs—but that’s no the ques- 
tion under discussion. When a man 
reaches my years without coming to 
anything he'll never come to much all 
his days ; but you're only a callant, and 
have all the world before you,” said 
Lauderdale. He did not look at Colin 


_as he spoke, but went on in his usual 


monotone, looking into the blue air, in 

which he saw much that was not visible 

to the eager young eyes which kept 
R 
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gazing at him. “ When I was like you,” 
he continued, with a_half-pathetic, 
half-humorous smile, “it looked like 
misery and despair to feel that I was 
not to get my own way in this world— 
I’m terrible indifferent now-a-days— 
one kind of life is just as good as 
another as long as a man has something 
to do that he can think to be his duty ; 
but such feelings are no for you,” said 
Colin’s tutor, waking up suddenly. “ For 
you, laddie, there’s nothing grand in the 
world that should not be possible. The 
lot that’s accomplished is aye more or 
less a failure ; but there’s always some- 
thing splendid in the life that is to 
come.” 

“You talk to me as if I were a 
child,” said Colin, with a little indig- 
nation ; “you see things in their true 
light yourself, but you treat me like a 
baby. What can there be that is 
splendid in my life ?—a farmer's son, 
with perhaps the chance of a country 
church for my highest hope—after all 
kinds of signings, and confessions, and 
calls, and presbyteries. It would be 
splendid, indeed,” said the lad, with 
boyish contempt, “to be plucked by a 
country presbytery that don’t know six 
words of Greek, or objected to by a 
congregation of ploughmen—that’s alla 
man lias to look for in the Church of 
Scotland, and you know it, Lauderdale, 
as well as I do.” 

Colin broke off suddenly, with a great 
deal of heat and impatience. He was 
eighteen, and he was of the advanced 
party, the Young Scotland of his time. 
The dogmatic Old Scotland, which loved 
to bind, and limit, and make confessions, 
and sign the same, belonged to the past 
centuries. As fur Colin’s set, they were 
“viewy” as the young men at Oxford 
used to be in the days of Froude and 
Newman. Colin’s own “views” were 
of a vague description enough, but of 
the most revolutionary tendency. He 
did not believe in Presbytery, nor in 
that rule of Church government which 
in Scotland is known as Lord Aber- 
deen’s Act; and his ideas respecting 
extempore worship and common prayers 
were much unsettled. But as neither 
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Colin nor his set had any distinct model 
to fall back upon, nor any clear percep- 
tion of what they wanted, the present 
result of their enlightenment was simply 
the unpleasant one of general discontent 
with existing things, and a restless con- 
tempt for the necessary accessories of 
their lot. 

“Plucked is no a word in use in 
Scotland,” said Lauderdale; “it smacks 
of the English universities, which are 
altogether a different matter. As for the 
Westminster Confession, I'm no clear 
that I could put my name to that myself 
as my act and deed—but you are but a 
callant, and don’t know your own mind 
as yet. Meaning no offence to you,” he 
continued, waving his hand to Colin, 
who showed signs of impatience, “I 
was once a laddie myself. Between 
eighteen and eight-and-twenty you'll 
change your ways of thinking, and 
neither you nor me can prophesy what 
they'll end in. As for the congregation 
of ploughmen, I would be very easy 
about you if that was the worst danger. 
Men that are about day and night in 
the fields when all’s still, cannot but 
have thoughts in their minds now and 
then. But it’s no what you are going 
to be, I’m thinking of,” said Colin’s 
counseller, raising himself from the 
grass with a spark of unusual light in 
his eyes, “but what you might be, 
laddie. It’s no a great preacher, far 
less what they call a popular minister, 
that would please me. What I’m think- 
ing of is, the Man that is aye to be 
looked for, but never comes. I’m speak- 
ing like a woman, and thinking like a 
woman,” he said, with a smile; “ they 
have a kind of privilege to keep their 
ideal. For my part, 1 ought to have 
more sense, if experience counted for 
anything ; but I’ve no faith in experi- 
ence. And, speaking of that,” said the 
philosopher, dropping back again softly 
on the greensward, “what a grand out- 
let for what I’m calling the ideal was 
that old promise of the Messias who 
was to come! It may still be so for 
anything I can tell, though I cannot say 
that I put much trust in the Jews. But 
aye to be able to hope that the next. 
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new soul might be the one that was 
above failure must have been a wonder- 
ful solace to those that had failed and 
lost heart. To be sure, they missed Him 
when He came,” continued Lauderdale ; 
“that was natural. Human nature is 
aye defective in action ; but a grand idea 
like that makes all the difference be- 
tween us and the beasts, and would 
do, if there were a hundred theories of 
development, which I would not have 
you put faith in, laddie,” continued the 
volunteer tutor. “Steam and iron make 
awful progress, but no man—” 

“That is one of your favourite 
theories,” said Colin, who was ready for 
any amount of argument; “though 
iron and steam are dead and stationary, 
but for the Mind which is always de- 
veloping. What you say is a kind of 
paradox ; but you like paradoxes, Lau- 
derdale.” 

“‘Everything’s a paradox,” said the 
reflective giant, getting up slowly from 
the turf; “the grass is damp, and the 
wind’s cold, and I don’t mean to sit here 
Come 
along, and I'll see you home. What I 
like woman for is, that they’re seldom 
subject to the real, or convinced by what 
you callants call reason. Reason and re- 
ality are terrible fictions at the bottom. 
I more believe in facts, for my part. The 
worst of it is, that a woman’s ideal is 
apt to look a terrible idiot when she sets 
it up before the world,” continued Lau- 
derdale, his face brightening gradually 
with one of his slow smiles. ‘“ The ladies’ 
novels are instructive on that point. 
But there’s few things in this world so 
pleasant as to have a woman at hand 
that believes in you,” he said, suddenly 
breaking off in his discourse at an utterly 
unexpected moment. Colin was startled 
by the unlooked-for silence, and by the 
sound of something like a sigh which 
disturbed the air over his head, and 
being still but a boy, and not superior 
to mischief, looked up, with a little 
laughter. 


and haver nonsense any longer. 


“You must have once had a woman’ 


who believed in you, or you would not 
speak so feelingly,” said the lad, in his 
youthful amusement ; and then Colin, 
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too, stopped short, having encountered 
quite an unaccustomed look in his com- 
panion’s face. 

“* Ay,” said Lauderdale, and then there 
was a pause, “If it were not that life is 
aye a failure, there would be some cases 
harder than could be borne,” he con- 
tinued, after a moment ; “no that I'm 
complaining ; but if I were you, laddie, 
I would set my face dead against for- 
tune, and make up my mind to win. 
And speaking of winning, when did you 
hear of your grand English friends, and 
the callaut you picked out of the loch? 
Have they ever been here in Glasgow 
again ? ” 

At which question Colin drew him- 
self to his full height, as he always did 
at Harry Frankland’s name; he was 
ashamed now to express his natural an- 
tagonism to the English lad in frank 
speech as he had been used to do, but 
he insensibly elevated his head, which, 
when he did not stoop, as he had a 
habit of doing, began to approach much 
more nearly than of old to the altitude . 
of his friend’s. 

“T know nothing about their move- 
ments,” he said, shortly. “As for win- 
ning, I don’t see what connexion there 
ean be between the Franklands and any 
victory of mine. You don’t suppose Miss 
Matilda believes in me, do you?” said 
Colin, with an uneasy laugh ; “ for that 
would be a mistake,” he continued, 3 
moment after. “She believes in her 
cousin.” 

“ Maybe, said Lauderdale, in his 
oracular way, “ it’s an uncanny kind of 
relationship upon the whole; but I 
would not be the one to answer for it, 
especially if it’s him she’s expected to 
believe in. But there were no Miss 
Matildas in my mind,” he added, with 
asmile. “T’ll no ask what she had to 
do in yours, for you're but a callant, as 
I have to remind you twenty times in a 
day. But such lodgers are no to be 
encouraged,” said Colin’s adviser, with 
seriousness; “when they get into a: 
young head it’s hard to get them out. 
again ; and the worst of them is, that 
they take more room than their fair 
share. Have you got your essay well 
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in hand for the Principal? That’s more 
to the purpose than Miss Matilda; and 
now the end of the session’s drawing 
near, and I’m a thought anxious about 
the philosophy class. Yon Highland 
colt with the red hair will run you close, 
if you don’t take heed. It’s no prizes 
I’m thinking upon,” said Lauderdale ; 
“it’s the whole plan of the campaign. 
T’'ll come up and talk it all over again, 
if you want advice; but I've great 
confidence in your own genius.” As he 
said this, he laid his hand upon the 
lad’s shoulder and looked down into his 
eyes. “Summer's the time to dream,” 
said the tall student, with a smile and 
a sigh. Perhaps he had given un- 
due importance to the name of Miss 
Matilda. He looked into the fresh 
young face with that mixture of affec- 
tion and pathos—ambition for the lad, 
mingled with a generous, tender envy of 
him—which all along had moved the 
elder man in his intercourse with Colin. 
The look for once penetrated through 
the mists of custom and touched the 
boy’s heart. 

“You are very good to me, Lauder- 
dale,” he said, with a little effusion ; at 
the sound of which words his friend 
grasped his shoulder affectionately and 
went off, without saying anything more, 
into the dingy Glasgow streets. Colin 
himself paused a minute to watch the 
tall, retreating figure before he climbed his 
own tedious stair. “Summer’s the time 
to dream,” he repeated to himself, with 
a certain brightness in his face, and 
went up the darkling staircase three 
steps at a time, stimulated most pro- 
bably by some thoughts more exciting 
than anything connected with college 
prizes or essays. It was the end of 
March, and already now and then a 
chance breeze whispered to Colin that 
the primroses had begun to peep out 
about the roots of the trees in all the 
soft glens of the Holy Loch. It had 
only been in the previous spring that 
primroses became anything more to 
Golin than they were to Peter Bell ; 
but now the youth’s eyes were anointed, 
he had begun to write poetry, and to 
taste the delights of life. Though he 
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had already learned to turn his verses 
with the conscious deception of a 
Moore, it did not occur to Colin as 
possible that the life which was so 
sweet one year might not be equally 
delightful the next, or that anything 
could occur to deprive him of the com- 
panionship he was looking forward to. 
He had never received any shock yet in 
his youthful certainty of pleasure, and 
did not stop to think that the chance 
which brought Sir Thomas Frankland’s 
nursery, and with it his pretty miss, to 
the Castle, for all the long spring and 
summer, might never recur again. So 
he went upstairs three steps at a time, 
in the dingy twilight, and sat down to 
his essay, raising now and then trium- 
phant, youthful eyes, which surveyed 
the mean walls and poor little room 
without seeing anything of the poverty, 
and making all his young, arrogant, 
absolute philosophy sweet with thoughts 
of the primroses, and the awaking waters, 
and the other human creature, the child- 
Eve of the boy’s Paradise. This was 
how Colin managed to compose the 
essay, Which drew tears of mingled 
laughter and emotion from Lauderdale’s 
eyes, and dazzled the professor himself 
with its promise of eloquence, and se- 
cured the prize in the philosophy class. 
The Highland colt with the red hair, 
who was Colin’s rival, was very much 
sounder in his views, and had twenty 
times more logic in his composition ; 
but the professor was dazzled, and the 
class itself could scarcely forbear its 
applause. Colin went home accordingly 
covered with glory. He was nearly 
nineteen ; he was one of the most pro- 
mising students of the year; he had 
already distinguished himself sufficiently 
to attract the attention of people in- 
terested in college successes; and he 
had all the long summer before him, 
and no one could tell how many rambles 
about the glens, how many voyages 
across the loch, how many researches 
into the wonders of the hills. He bade 
farewell to Lauderdale with a momentary 
seriousness, but forgot before the smoke 
of Glasgow was out of sight that he had 
ever parted from anybody, or that all 
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his friends were not awaiting him in 
this summer of delight. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


“ ComE away into the fire; it’s bonnie 
weather, but it’s sharp on the hillside,” 
said the mistress of Ramore. “I never 
wearied for you, Colin, so much as I’ve 
done this year. No that there was ony 
particular occasion, for we've a’ been real 
weel, and a good season, and baith bairns 
and beasts keeping their health ; but the 
heart’s awfu’ capricious, and canna hear 
reason. Come in bye to the fire.” 

“There’s been three days of east wind,” 
said the farmer, who had gone across 
the loch to meet his son, and bring him 
home in triumph, “ which accounts for 
your mother’s anxiety, Colin. When 
there’s plenty of blue sky, and the sun 
shining, there’s naething she hasna 
courage for. What's doing in Glasgow ? 
or rather what’s doing at the college ? 
or maybe, if you insist upon it, what are 
you doing ? for that’s the most important 
to us.” 

To which Colin, who was almost as 
shy of talking of his own achievements 
as of old, gave for answer some bald 
account of the winding up of the session 
and of his own honours. “I told you 
all about it in my last letter,” he said, 
hurrying over the narrative ; “ there was 
nothing out of the common. Tell me 
rather all the news of the parish. Who 
is at home and who is away, and if any 
of the visitors have come yet ?” said the 
lad, with a conscious tremor in his voice. 
Most likely his mother understood what 
he meant: 

“It’s ower early for visitors yet,” she 
said, “ though I think for my part there’s 
nothing like the spring, with the days 
lengthening, and the light aye eking and 
eking itself out. To be sure, there’s the 
east winds, which is a sore drawback, 
but it has nae great effect on the west 
coast. The castle woods are wonderful 
bonnie, Colin; near as bonnie as they 
were last year, when a those bright 
English bairnies made the place look 
cheerful. I wonder the Earl bides there 
so seldom himself. Te’s no rich, to be 
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sure, but it’s a moderate kind of a place, 
If I had enough money I would rather 
live there than in the Queen’s parlour, 
and so the minister says. You'll have 
to go down to the manse the morn, and 
tell him a’ about your prizes, Colin,” 
said his proud mother, looking at him 
with beaming eyes. She put her head 
upon her boy’s shoulder, and patted him 
softly as he stood beside her. “He 
takes a great interest in what you're 
doing at the college,” she continued ; 
“he says you're a credit to the parish, 
and so I hope you'll aye be,” said Mrs. 
Campbell. She had not any doubt on 
the subject so far as her own convictions 
went. 

“He does not know me,” said the 
impatient Colin; “but I'll go to the 
manse to-morrow if you like. It’s half- 
way to the castle,” he said, under his 
breath, and then felt himself colour, 
much to his annoyance, under his 
mother’s eyes. 

“There’s plenty folk to visit,” said the 
farmer. “As for the castle, it’s out of 
our way, no to say it looked awfu’ 
doleful the last time I was by. The 
pastor would get it but for the name. of 
the thing. We've had a wonderful year, 
take it a’ thegither, and the weather is 
promising for this season. If you're no 
over-grand with all your honours, I 
would be glad of your advice, as soon as 
you've rested, about the Easter fields. 
I'm thinking of some changes, and 
there’s nae time to lose.” 

“Tf you would but let the laddie take 
breath!” said the farmer’s wife. “New 
out of all his toils and his troubles, and 
you canna refrain from the Easter fields. 
It’s my belief,” said the mistress, with a 
little solemnity, “ that prosperity is awfu’ 
trying to the soul. I dinna think you 
ever cared for siller, Colin, till now; 
but instead of rejoicing in your heart 
over the Almighty’s blessing, I hear no- 
thing, from morning to night, but about 
mair profit. It’sno what I’ve been used 
to,” said Colin’s mother, “and there’s 
mony a thing mair important that I 
want to hear about. Eh! Colin, it’s my 
hope you'll no get to be over-fond of 
this world !” 
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“Tf this world meant no more than a 
fifty pound or so in the bank,” said big 
Colin, with a smile; “but there’s no 
denying it’s a wonderful comfort to have 
a bit margin, and no be aye from hand 
to mouth. As soon as your mother’s 
satisfied with looking at you, you can 
come out to me, Colin, and have a look 
at the beasts. It’s a pleasure to see 
them. Apart from profit, Jeanie,” said 
the farmer, with his humorous look, 
“if you object to that, it’s grand to see 
such an improvement in a breed of living 
creatures that you and me spend so 
much of our time among. Next to 
bonnie bairns, bonnie cattle’s a reason- 
able pride for a farmer, no to say but that 
making siller in any honest way is as 
landable an occupation as I ken of for a 
man with a family like me.” 

“Tf it doesna take up your heart,” 

said the mistress. “ But it’s awfa’ to hear 
folk how they crave siller for siller’s 
sake ; especially in a place like this, 
where there’s aye strangers coming and 
going, and a’ body’s aye trying how much 
is to be got for everything. I promised 
the laddies a holiday the morn to hear 
a Colin’s news, and you're no to take 
him off to byres and ploughed land the 
very first day, though I dinna say but I 
would like him to see Gowan’s calf,” 
said the farmer’s wife, yielding a little 
in her superior virtue. As for Colin, he 
sat very impatiently through this con- 
versation, vainly attempting to bring in 
the question which he longed, yet did 
not like, to ask. 
* “T suppose the visitors will come 
early, as the weather is so fine?” he ven- 
tured to say as soon as there was a 
pause. 

“Oh, ay, the Glasgow folks,” said 
Mrs. Campbell ; and she gave a curious 
inquiring glance at her son, who was 
looking out of the window with every 
appearance of abstraction. “Do you 
know anybody that’s coming, Colin?” 
said the anxious mother; “some of 
your new friends?” And Colin was so 
sensible of her look, though his eyes 
were turned in exactly the opposite 
direction, that his face grew crimson up 
to the great waves of brown hair which 
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were always tumbling about his fore 
head. He thrust his heavy lovelocks off 
his temples with an impatient hand, and 
got up and went to the window that his 
confusion might not be visible. Big 
Colin of Ramore was at the window 
too, darkening the apartment with his 
great bulk, and the farmer laid his hand 
on his son’s shoulder with a homely 
roughness, partly assumed to conceal his 
real feeling. 

“ How tall are you, laddie? no much 
short of me now,” he said. “ Look here, 
Jeanie, at your son.” The mistress put 
down her work, and came up to them, 
defeating all Colin’s attempts to escape 
her look ; but in the meantime she, too, 
forgot the blushes of her boy in the 
pleasant sight before her. She was but 
a little woman herself, considered in the 
countryside rather too soft and delicate 
for a farmer’s wife; and with all the 
delicions confidence of love and weak- 
ness, the tender woman looked up at her 
husband and her son. 

“Young Mr. Frankland’s no half so 
tall as Colin,” said the proud mother ; 
“no that height is anything to brag 
about unless a’ things else is conform- 
able. He’s weel enough, and a strong- 
built callant, but there’s agreat difference, 
though, to be sure ; his mother is just as 
proud,” said the mistress, bearing her 
conscious superiority with meekness ; 
“it’s a grand thing that we're a’ best 
pleased with our ain.” 

“When did you see young Frank- 
land ?” said Colin, hastily. The two boys 
had scarcely met since the encounter 
which had made a link between the 
families without awaking very friendly 
sentiments in the bosoms of the two 
persons principally concerned. 

“That’s a thing to be discussed here- 
after,” said the farmer of Ramore. “I 
didna mean to say onything about it till 
I saw what your inclinations were, but 
women-folk are aye hasty. Sir Thomas 
has made me a proposition, Colin. He 
would like to send you to Oxford with 
his own son if you and me were to con- 
sent. We're to gie him an answer when 
we've made up our minds. Nae doubt 
he has heard that you were like enough 
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to be a creditable protejee,” said Big 
Colin, with natural complacency. “A 
lad of genius gies distinction to his pa- 
tron, if ye can put up with a patron, 
Colin.” 

“Can you ?” eried his son. The lad 
was greatly agitated by the question. 
Ambitious Scotch youths of Colin’s type, 
in the state of discontent which was 
common to the race, had come to look 
upon the English universities as the 
goal of all possible hopes. Not that 
Colin would have confessed as much 
had his fate depended on it, but such 
was the fact notwithstanding. Oxford, 
to his mind, meant any or every possi- 
bility under heaven, without any limit 
to the splendour of the hopes involved. 
A different kind of flush, the glow of 
eagerness and ambition, came to his face. 
But joined with this came a tumult of 
vague but burning offence and contra- 
diction. While he recognised the glo- 
rious chanee thus opened to him, pride 
started up to bolt and bar those gates of 
hope. He turned upon his father with 
something like anger in his voice, with 
a tantalizing sense of all the advantages 
thus flourished wantonly, as he thought, 
before his eyes. “Could you put up 
with a patron?” he repeated, looking 
almost fiercely in the farmer's face ; 
“and if not, why do you ask me such a 
question?” Colin felt injured by the 
suggestion. ‘To be offered the thing of 
all others he most desired in the world 
by means which made it impossible to 
accept the offer would have been galling 
enough under any circumstances, but 
just now, at this crisis of his youthful 
ambition and excitement, such a tanta- 
lizing glimpse of the possible and the im- 
possible was beyond bearing. “ Are we 
his dependents that he makes such an 
offer to me?” said the exasperated youth ; 
and Big Colin himself looked on with a 
little surprise at his son’s excitement, 
eomprehending only partially what it 
meant. 

“Tl no say I’m fond of patronage,” 
said the farmer, slowly ; “ neither in the 
kirk nor out of the kirk. It’s my opinion 
a man does aye best that fights his own 
way, but there’s aye exceptions, Colin. 
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I wouldna have you make up your 
mind in any arbitrary way. As for Sir 
Thomas, he has aye been real civil and 
friendly—no one of your condescending 
fine gentlemen—and the son—” 

“What right have I to any favour 
from Sir Thomas?” said the impatient 
Colin. “He is nothing to me I did 
no more for young Frankland than I 
would have done for any dog on the 
hillside,” he continued, with a contemp- 
tuous tone; and then his conscience 
reproved him. “I don't mean to say 
anything against him. He behaved like 
a man, and saved himself,” said Colin, 
with haughty candour. “ As for all this 
pretence of rewarding me, it feels like 
an insult. I want nothing at their 
hands.” 

“There’s no occasion to be violent,” 
said the farmer. “I dinna expect that 
he’ll use force to make you accept his 
offer, which is weel meant and kind, 
whatever else it may be. I canna say I 
understand a’ this fury on your part; 
and there’s no good that I can see in 
deciding this very moment and no other. 
I would like you to sleep upon it and 
turn it over in your mind. Such an 
offer doesna come every day to the Holy 
Loch. I’m no the man to seek help,” 
said Big Colin, “but there’s times when 
it’s more generous to receive than to 
give.” 

The mistress had followed her son 
wistfully with her eyes through all his 
changes of countenance and gesture. 
She was not simply surprised like her 
husband, but looked at him with uncon- 
scious insight, discovering by intuition 
what was in his breast—something, at 
least, of what was in his heart—for 
the anxious mother was mistaken, and 
rushed at conclusions which Colin him- 
self was far from having reached. 

“There’s plenty of time to decide,” 
said the farmer’s wife; “and I’ve that 
confidence in my laddie that I ken he'll 
do nothing from a poor motive, nor out 
of a jealous heart. There never were 
ony sulky ways, that ever I saw, in ony 
bairn of mine,” said Mrs. Campbell ; 
“and if there was one in the world 
that was mair fortunate than me, I 
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wouldna show a poor spirit towards 
him, because he had won, whiles it’s 
mair generous to receive than to give, 
as the maister says ; and whiles it’s mair 
noble to lose than to win,” said the 
mistress, with a momentary faltering of 
emotion in her voice. She thought the 
bitterness of hopeless love was in her 
boy’s heart, and that he was tempted to 
turn fiercely from the friendship of bis 
successful rival. And she lifted her 
soft eyes, which were beaming with all 
the magnanimous impulses of nature, 
to Colin’s face, who did not comprehend 
the tenderness of pity with which his 
mother regarded him. But, at least, he 
perceived that something much higher 
and profounder than anything he was 
thinking of was in the mistress’s 
thoughts; and he turned away some- 
what abashed from her anxious look. 

“T am not jealous that I am aware 
of,” said Colin ; “ but I have never done 
anything to deserve this, and I should 
prefer not to accept any favours from— 
any man,” he concluded abruptly. That 
was how they left the discussion for that 
time at least. When the farmer went 
out to look after his necessary business, 
his wife remained with Colin, looking at 
him often, as she glanced up from her 
knitting, with eyes of wistful wonder. 
Had she been right in her guess, or 
was it merely a vague sentiment of 
repulsion which kept him apart fron 
young Frankland ? But all the mother’s 
anxiety could not break through the 
veil which separates one mysterious indi- 
viduality from another. She read his 
looks with eager attention, half right 
and half wrong, as people make out an 
unfamiliar language. He had drifted 
off somehow from the plain vernacular 
of his boyish thoughts, and she had not 
the key to the new complications. So 
it was with a mixed and doubtful joy 
that the mistress of Ramore, on the first 
night of his return, regarded her son. 

“ And I suppose,” said Colin, with a 
smile dancing about his lips, “that I 
am to answer this proposal when they 
come to the castle? And they are 
coming soon as they expected last year ? 
or, perhaps, they are there now?” he 
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said, getting up from his chair again and 
walking away towards the door that his 
mother might not see the gleams of 
expectation in his face. 

“ But, Colin, my’ man,” said the mis- 
tress, who did not perceive the blow she 
was about to administer, “they're no 
coming to the castle this year. The 
young lady that was delicate has got 
well, and they’re a’ in London and in 
an awfu’ whirl o’ gaiety like the rest 
of their kind; and Lady Mary, the 
earl’s sister, is to have the castle with 
her bairns; and that’s the way Sir 
Thomas wants our answer in a letter, for 
there’s none of the family to be here 
this year.” 

It did not strike the mistress as 
strange that Colin made no answer. 
He was standing at the door looking 
out, and she could not see his face. And 
when he went out of doors presently, 
she was not surprised—it was natural 
he should want to see everything about 
the familiar place ; and she called after 
him to say that, if he would wait a 
moment, she would go herself and show 
him Gowan’s calf. But he either did 
not hear her, or, at least, did not wait 
the necessary moment ; and when she 
had glanced out in her turn, and had 
perceived with delight that the wind 
had changed, and that the sun was 
going down in glorious crimson and 
gold behind the hills, the mistress re- 
turned with a relieved heart to prepare 
the family tea. “It'll be a fine day 
to-morrow,” she said to herself, rejoicing 
over it for Colin’s sake ; and so went in 
to her domestic duties with a lightened 
heart. 

At that moment Colin had just pushed 
forth into the loch, flinging himself 
into the boat anyhow, disgusted with 
the world and himself and everything 
that surrounded him. In a moment, 
in the drawing of a breath, an utter 
blank and darkness had replaced all 
the lovely summer landscape that was 
glowing by anticipation in his heart. 
In the sudden pang of disappointment, 
the lad’s first impulse was to fling him- 
self forth into the solitude, and escape 
the voices and looks which were hateful 

















to him at that moment. Nor was it 
simple disappointment that moved him ; 
his feelings were complicated by many 
additional shades of aggravation. It 
had seemed so natural that everything 
should happen this year as last year, 
and now it seemed such blind folly to 
imagine that it could have been possible. 
Not only were his dreams all frustrated 
and turned to nothing, but he fell 
ever so many degrees in his own es- 
teem, and felt so foolish and vain and 
unkind, as he turned upon himself with 
the acute mortification and sudden dis- 
gust of youth. What an idiot he had 
been! To think she would again leave 
all the brilliant world for the loch and 
the primroses, and those other childish 
delights on which he had been dwelling 
like a fool! Very bitter were Colin’s 
thoughts, as he dashed out into the 
middle of the loch, and there laid up 
his oars and abandoned himself to the 
buffetings of excited fancy. What right 
had he to imagine that she had ever 
thought of him again, or to hope that 
such a thread of gold could be woven 
into his rustic and homely web of fate ? 
He scoffed at himself, as he remembered, 
with acute pangs of self-contempt, the 
joyous rose-coloured dreams that had 
occupied him only a few hours ago. 
What a fool he was to entertain such 
vain, complacent fancies! He, a farmer's 
son, whose highest hope must be, after 
countlessaggravations and exasperations, 
to get “placed” in a country church in 
some rural corner of Scotland. And 
then Colin recalled Sir Thomas Frank- 
land’s proposal, and took to his oars 
again in a kind of fury, feeling it im- 
possible to keep still. The baronet’s 
kind offer looked like an intentional in- 
sult to the excited lad. He thought to 
himself that they wanted to reward him 
somehow by rude, tangible means, as 
if he were a servant, for what Colin 
proudly and indignantly declared to 
himself was no service—certainly no in- 
tentional service. On the whole, he 


had never been so wretched, so down-° 


cast, so fierce and angry and miserable, 
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in all his life. If he could but, by any 
means, by any toil, or self-denial, or 
sacrifice, get to Oxford, on his own ac- 
count, and show the rich man and his 
son how little the Campbells of Ramore 
stood in need of patronage! All the 
glory had faded off the hills before 
Colin bethought himself of the necessity 
of returning to the homely house which 
he had greeted with so much natural 
pleasure a few hours before. His 
mother was standing at the door look- 
ing out for him as he drew towards the 
beach, looking at him with eyes full of 
startled and anxious half-comprehension. 
She knew he was disturbed somehow, 
and made guesses, right in the main, but 
all wrong in the particulars, which 
were, though he tried hard to repress all 
signs of it, another exasperation to 
Colin. This was how the first evening 
of his return closed upon the student of 
Ramore. He could not take any pleasure 
just then in the fact of being at home, 
nor in the homely love and respect and 
admiration that surrounded him. Like 
all the rest of the world, he neglected 
the true gold lying close at hand for the 
longing he had after the false diamonds 
that glittered at a distance. It was 
hard work for him to preserve an or- 
dinary appearance of affection and in- 
terest in all that was going on, as he 
sat, absent and preoccupied, at his 
father’s table. ‘Colin’s no like you idle 
laddies ; he has ower much to think of 
to laugh and make a noise, like you,” 
the mistress said with dignity, as she 
consoled the younger brothers, who 
were disappointed in Colin. And she 
half believed what she said, though she 
spoke with the base intention of de- 
luding “the laddies,” who knew no 
better. The house, on the whole, was 
rather disturbed than brightened by the 
return of the firstborn, who had thus 
become a foreign element in the house- 
hold life. Such was the inauspicious 
beginning of the holidays, which had 
been to Colin, for months back, the sub- 
ject of so many dreams, 











CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was some time before Colin reco- 
vered his composure, or found it possible 
to consule himself for the failure of his 
hopes. He wrote a great deal of poetry 
in the meantime—or rather of verses 
which looked wonderfully like poetry, 
such as young men of genius are apt to 
produce under such circumstances. The 
chances are, that if he had confided them 
to any critic of a sympathetic mind, 
attempts would have been made to per- 
suade Colin that he was a poet. But 
luckily Lauderdale was not at hand, and 
there was no one else to whom the shy 
young dreamer would have disclosed 
himself. He sent some of his musings 
to the magazines, and so added a little 
excitement and anxiexty to his life. 
But nobody knew Colin in that little 
world where, as in other worlds, most 
things go by favour, and impartial ap- 
preciation is comparatively unknown. 
The editors most probably would have 
treated their unknown correspondent in 
exactly the same manner had he been a 
young Tennyson. As it was, Colin did 
not quite know what to think about his 
repeated failures in this respect. When 
he was despondent he became disgusted 
with his own productions, and said to 
himself that of course such maudlin 
verse could be procured by the bushel, 
and was not worthy of paper and print. 
But in other moods the lad imagined he 
must have some enemy who prejudiced 
the editorial world, and shut against 
him the gates of literary fame. In books 
all the heroes, who could do nothing 
else, found so ready a subsistence by 
means of magazines, that the poor boy 
was naturally puzzled to find that all 
his efforts could not gain him a hearing. 
And it began to be rather important to 
him to find something to do. During 
the previous summers Colin had not 
disdained the farm and its labours, but 
had worked with his father and brothers 
without any sense of incongruity. But 
now matters were changed. Miss Ma- 
tilda, with her curls and her smiles, had 
bewitched the boy out of his simple 
innocent life. It did not seem natural 
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that the hand which she consented to 
touch with her delicate fingers should 
hold the plough or the reaping hook, 
or that her companion in so many 
celestial rambles should plod through 
the furrows at other times, or go into 
the rough drolleries of the harvest 
field. Colin began to think that the 
life of a farmer’s son at Ramore was 
inconsistent with his future hopes, and 
there was nothing else for it but teach- 
ing, since so little was to be made of the 
magazines. When he had come to him- 
self and began to see the surrounding 
circumstances with clearer eyes, Colin, 
who had no mind to be dependent, but 
meant to make his own way as was 
natural to a Scotch lad of his class, 
bethought himself of the most natural 
expedient. He had distinguished him- 
self at college, and it was not difficult 
to find the occupation he wanted. 
Perhaps he was glad to escape from 
the primitive home, from the mother’s 
penetrating looks, and all the homely 
ways of which the ambitious boy began 
to be a little impatient. He had come to 
the age of discontent. He had begun 
to look forward no longer to the vague 
splendours of boyish imagination, but to 
elevation in the social scale, and what 
he heard people call success in life. A 
year or two before it had not occurred 
to Colin to consider the circumstances 
of his own lot—his ambition pointed 
only to ideal grandeur, unembarrassed 
by particulars—and it was very possible 
for the boy to be happy, thinking of 
some incoherent greatness to come, while 
engaged in the humblest work, and 
living in the homeliest fashion. But the 
time had arrived when the pure ideal 
had to take to itself some human 
garments, and when the farmer’s son 
became aware that a scholar and a gen- 
tleman required a greater degree of 
external refinement in his surroundings. 
His young heart was wounded by this 
new sense, and his visionary pride 
offended by the thonght that these 
external matters could count for any- 
thing in the dignity of a man. But 
Colin had to yield like every other. He 
loved his family no less, but he was less 
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at home among them. The inevitable 
disruption was commencing, and already, 
with the quick insight of her susceptible 
nature, the mistress of Ramore had dis- 
covered that the new current was setting 
in, that the individual stream of Colin’s 
life was about to disengage itself, and 
that her proud hopes for her boy were 
to be sealed by his separation from her. 
The tender-hearted woman said nothing 
of it, except by an occasional pathetic 
reflection upon things in general, which 
went to Colin’s heart, and which he 
understood perfectly ; but perhaps, 
though no one would have confessed 
as much, it was a relief to all when 
the scholar-son, of whom everybody at 
Ramore was so proud, went off across 
the loch, rowed by two of his brothers, 
with his portmanteau and the first even- 
ing coat he had ever possessed, to Ard- 
martin, the fine house on the opposite 
bank, where he was to be tutor to Mr. 
Jordan’s boys, and eat among strangers 
the bread of his own toil. 

The mistress stood at her door shading 
her eyes with her hand, and looking 
after the boat as it shot across the bright 
water. Never at its height of beauty 
had the Holy Loch looked more fair. 
The sun was expanding and exulting over 
all the hills, searching into every hollow, 
throwing up unthought-of tints, heaps 
of moss, and masses of rock, that no one 
knew of till that moment ; and with the 
sunshine went flying shadows that rose 
and fell like the lifting of an eyelid. 
The gleam of the sun before she put up 
her hand to shade her face fell upon the 
tear in the mistress’s eye, and hung a 
rainbow upon the long lash, which was 
wet with that tender dew. She looked 
at her boys gliding over the loch 
through this veil of fairy colours, all 
made out of a tear, and the heart in her 
tender bosom beat with a corresponding 
conjunction of pain and _ happiness. 
“ He'll never more come back to bide at 
home like his father’s son,” she said to 
herself, softly, with a pang of natural 


mortification ; “ but, eh, I’m a thankless © 


woman to complain, and him so weel 
and so good, and naething in faut but 
nature,” added the mother, with all the 
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compunction of true love ; and so stood 
gazing till the boat had gone out of 
hearing, and was just touching upon 
that sweet shadow of the opposite bank, 
projected far into the loch, which plunged 
the whole landscape into a dazzling un- 
certainty, and made it a doubtful matter 
which was land and which was water. 
Colin himself, touched by the loveliness 
of the scene, had paused just then to look 
down the shining line to where this bea- 
tified paradise of water opened out into 
the heaven of Clyde. And to his mother’s 
eyes gazing after him, the boat seemed 
to hang suspended among the sweet 
spring foliage of the Lady’s Glen, which 
lay reflected, every leaf and twig, in 
the sweeter loch. When somebody 
called her indoors she went away with a 
sigh. Was it earth, or a vision of Para- 
dise, or “some unsubstantial fairy place”? 
The sense of all this loveliness struck 
intense, with almost a feeling of pain, 
upon the gentle woman’s poetic heart. 
And it was in such a scene that Colin 
wrote the verses which borrowed from 
the sun and the rain prismatic colours 
like those of his mother’s tears, and were 
as near poetry as they could possibly be 
to miss that glory. Luckily for him, 
he had no favourite confidant now to 
persuade him that he was a poet, so the 
verse-making did him nothing but good, 
providing a safety-valve for that some- 
what stormy period of his existence. + 
Mr. Jordan was very rich and very 
liberal, and, indeed, lavish of the money 
which had elevated him above all his 
early friends and associations. He had 
travelled, he bought pictures, he prided 
himself upon his library, and he was 
very good to his young tutor, who, he 
told everybody, was “a lad of genius ;” 
but naturally, with all this, Colin's exist- 
ence was not one of unmingled bliss. 
As soon as he had left Ramore he began 
to look back to it with longing, as was 
natural to his years. The sense that he 
had that home behind him, with every- 
body ready to stand by him whatever 
trouble he might fall into, and every 
heart open to hear and sympathise in all 
the particulars of his life, restored the 
young man all at once to content and 
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satisfaction with the homely household 
that loved him. When he was there 
life looked gray and sombre in all its 
sober-coloured garments ; but when he 
looked across the loch at the white house 
on the hillside, that little habitation 
had regained its ideal character. He had 
some things to endure, as was natural, 
that galled his high spirit, but, on the 
whole, he was happier than if he had 
still been at Ramore. 

And so the summer passed on. He 
had sent his answer to Sir Thomas 
without any delay—an answer in which, 
on the whole, his father concurred— 
written in a strain of lofty politeness 
which would not have misbecome a 
young prince. ‘‘He was destined for the 
Church of Scotland,” Colin wrote, “ and 
such being the case, it was best that he 
should content himself with the train- 
ing of a Scotch university.” “Less 
perfect, no doubt,” the boy had said, 
with a kind of haughty humility ; “ but, 
perhaps, better adapted to the future 
occupations of a Scotch clergyman.” 
And then he went on to offer thanks 
in a magnificent way, calculated to over- 
whelm utterly the good-natured baronet, 
who had never once imagined that the 
pride of the farmer’s son would be 
wounded by his proposal. The answer 
had been sent, and no notice had been 
taken of it. It was months since then, 
and not a word of Sir Thomas Frank- 
land or his family had been heard about 
the Holy Loch, They seemed to have 
disappeared altogether back again into 
their native firmament, never more to 
dazzle the eyes of beholders in the west 
country. It was hard upon Colin thus 
to lose, at a stroke, not only the hope on 
which he had built so securely, but at 
the same time a great part of the gene- 
ral stimulation of his life. Not only 
the visionary budding love which had 
filled him with so many sweet thoughts, 
but even the secret rivalry and opposi- 
tion which no one knew of, had given 
strength and animation to his life, and 
both seemed to have departed together. 
He mused over it often with wonder, 
asking himself if Lauderdale was right ; 
if it was true that most things come to 
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nothing ; and whether meetings and 
partings, which looked as if they must 
tell upon life for ever and ever, were, 
after all, of not half so much account 
as the steady routine of existence? The 
youth perplexed himself daily with such 
questions, and wrote to Lauderdale many 
a long mysterious epistle which puzzled 
still more his anxious friend, who could 
not make out what had set Colin’s 
brains astray out of all the confident 
philosophies of his years. When the 
young man, in his hours of leisure, 
climbed up the woody ravine close by, 
to where the burn took long leaps 
over the rocks, flinging itself down in 
diamonds and showers of spray into the 
heart of the deep summer foliage in the 
Lady’s Glen, and from that height looked 
down upon the castle on the other side, 
seated among its leaves and trees on the 
soft promontory which narrowed the 
entrance of the loch, Colin could not 
but feel this unexpected void which was 
suddenly made in his life. The Frank- 
land family had been prominent objects 
on his horizon for a number of years. 
In disliking or liking, they had been 
always before him; and even at his 
most belligerent period, there was some- 
thing not disagreeable to the lad’s fancy, 
at least, in this link of connexion with 
a world so different from his own—a 
world in which, however commonplace 
might be the majority of the actors, 
such great persons as were to be had 
in the age might still be found. And 
now they had gone altogether away out 
of Colin’s reach or ken; and he was 
left in his natural position nowise 
affected by his connexion with them. 
It was a strange feeling, and notwith- 
standing the scorn with which he 
rejected the baronet’s kindness and 
declined his patronage, much disap- 
pointment and mortification mingled 
with the sense of surprise in Colin’s 
mind. “It was all as it ought to be,” 
he said to himself many times as he 
pondered over it; but, perhaps, if it 
had been quite as he expected, he would - 
not have needed to impress that senti- 
ment on his mind by so many repe- 
titions, These reflections still recurred 
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to him all the summer through whenever 
he had any time to himself. But Colin’s 
time was not much at his own disposal. 
Nature had given to the country lad 
a countenance which propitiated the 
world. Not that it was handsome in 
the abstract, or could bear examina- 
tion feature by feature, but there were 
few people who could resist the mingled 
shyness and frankness of the eyes with 
which Colin looked out upon the miracu- 
lous universe, perceiving perpetual won- 
ders. The surprise of existence was still 
in his face, indignant though he would 
have been had anybody told him so; 
and tired people of the world, who knew 
better than they practised, took comfort 
in talking to the youth, who, whatever 
he might choose to say, was still looking 
as might be seen, with fresh eyes at 
the dewy earth, and saw everything 
through the atmosphere of the morning. 
This unconscious charm of his told 
greatly upon women, and most of all 
upon women who were older than him- 
self. The young ladies were not so sure 


of him, for his fancy was preoccupied ; . 


but he gained many friends among the 
matrons whom he encountered, and such 
friendships are apt to make large inroads 
upon a young man’s time. And their 
hospitality reigns paramount on those 
sweet shores of the Holy Loch. Mr. 
Jordan filled his handsome house with 
a continual succession of guests from 
all quarters; and as neither the host 
nor hostess was in the least degree 
amusing, Colin’s services were in con- 
stant requisition. Sometimes the com- 
pany was good, often indifferent ; but, 
at all events, it occupied the youth, and 
kept him from too much inquisition 
into the early troubles of his own 
career. 

His life went on in this fashion until 
September brought sportsmen in flocks 
to the heathery braes of the loch. Colin, 
whose engagement was but a temporary 
one, was beginning to look forward once 
again to his old life in Glasgow—to the 
close little room in Donaldson’s Land, 
and the long walks and longer talks 
with Lauderdale, which were almost his 
only recreation. Perhaps the idea was 





* over. 
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not so agreeable to him as in former 
years. Somehow, he was going back 
with a duller prospect of existence, 
with his radiance of variable light upon 
his horizon; and in the absence of 
this fairy illumination the natural cir- 
cumstances became more palpable, and 
struck him with a sense of their poverty 
and meanness such as he had never felt 
before. He had to gulp down a little 
disgust as he thought of his attic, and 
even, in the involuntary fickleness of 
his years, was not quite so sure of en- 
joying Lauderdale’s philosophy as he 
had once been. 

He was in this state of mind when 
he heard of a new party of visitors 
who were to arrive the day after at 
Ardmartin—a distinguished party of 
visitors, fine people, whom Mr. Jordan 
had met somewhere in the world, and 
who had deigned to forget his lack of 
rank, and even of interest, in his wealth, 
and his grouse, and the convenient 
situation of his house ; for Colin’s em- 
ployer was not moderately rich—a con- 
dition which does a man no good in 
society—but had heaps upon heaps of 
money, or was supposed to have such, 
which comes to about the same, and 
was respected accordingly. Colin lis- 
tened but Janguidly to the scraps of 
talk he heard about these fine people. 
There was a dowager countess among 
them, whose name abstracted the lady 
of the house from all her important con- 
siderations. As for Colin, he was still 
too young to care for dowagers; he 
heard without hearing of all the pre- 
parations that were to be made, and the 
exertions that were thought necessary in 
order to make Ardmartin agreeable to 
so illustrious a party, and paid very 
little attention to anything that was 
going on, hoping within himself to make 
his escape from the fuss of the recep- 
tion, and have a little time to himself. 
On the afternoon on which they were 
expected he betook himself to the hills, 
as soon as his work with his pupils was 
It had been raining as usual, and 
everything shone and glistened in the 
sun, which blazed all: over the braes 
with a brightness which did not neu- 
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tralize the chill of the wind. ‘The air 
was co still that Colin heard the crack 
of the sportsman’s gun from different 
points around him, miles apart from 
each other, and could, even on the 
height where he stood, discriminate the 
throb of the little steamer which was 
progressing through the loch at his 
feet, reflecting to the minutest touch, 
from its pennon of white steam at the 
funnel to the patches of colour among 
its passengers on the deck, in the clear 
water on which it glided. The young 
man pursued his walk till the shadows 
began to gather, and the big bell of 
Ardmartin pealed out its summons to 
dress into all the echoes as he reached 
the gate. The house looked crowded to 
the very door, where it had overflowed 
in a margin of servants, some of whom 
were still importing the last carriage as 
Colin entered. He pursued his way to 
his own room languidly enough, for he 
was tired, and he was not interested 
either. As he went up the grand stair- 
case, however, he passed a door which 
was ajar, and from which came the 
sound of an animated conversation. 
Colin started as if he had received a 
blow, as one of these voices fell on his 
ear. He came to a dead pause in the 
gallery upon which this room opened, 
and stood listening, unconscious of the 
surprised looks of somebody’s maid, who 
passed him with her lady’s dress in her 
arms, and looked very curiously at the 
tutor. Colin stopped short and lis- 
tened, suddenly roused up into a degree 
of interest which brought the colour to 
his cheek and the light to his eye. He 
thought all the ladies of the party must 
be there, so varied was the pleasant din 
and so many the voices; but he had 
been standing breathless, in the most 
eager pose of listening, for nearly half 
the time allowed for dressing, before he 
heard again the voice which had arrested 
him. Then, when he began to imagine 
that it must have been a dream, the 
sound struck his ear once more—a few 
brief syllables, a sweet, sudden laugh, 
and again silence. Was it her voice? 
or was it only a mock of fancy? While 


he stood lingering, wondering, straining 
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his ear for a repetition of the sound, the 
door opened softly, and various white 
figures in dressing-gowns flitted off up- 
stairs and downstairs, some of them 
uttering little exclamations of fright at 
sight of the alarming apparition of a 
man. It was pretty to see them dis- 
persing, like so many white doves, from 
that momentary confabulation ; but she 
was not among them. Colin went up 
to his room and dressed with lightning 
speed, chafing within himself at the 
bumble place which he was expected to 
take at the table. When he went into 
the dining-room, as usual, all the rest 
of the party were taking their places. 
The only womankind distinctly within 
Colin’s sight was one of fifty, large 
enough to make six Matildas. He 
could not see her though he strained 
his eyes up and down through the long 
alley of fruits and flowers. Though he 
was not twenty, and had walked about 
ten miles that afternoon over the whole- 
some heather, the poor young fellow 
could not eat any dinner. He had been 
placed beside a hoary old man to amuse 
him, whom his employer thought might 
be useful to the young student; but 
Colin had not half a dozen words to 
spend upon any one. Was she here? 
or was it mere imagination which brought 
down to him now and then, throvgh the 
pauses of the conversation, a momentary 
tone that was like hers? When the 
ladies left the room the young man 
rushed, though it was not his office, to 
open the door for them. Another mo- 
ment and Colin was in paradise—the 
paradise of fools. How was it possible 
that he could have been deceived? The 
little start with which she recognised 
him, the moment of surprise which made 
her drop her handkerchief and brought 
the colour to her cheek, rapt the lad 
into a feeling more exquisite than any 
he had known all his life. She smiled; 
she gave him a rapid, sweet look of 
recognition, which was made complete 
by that start of surprise. Matilda wag 
here, under the same roof—she whom 
he had never hoped to see again. Colin 
fell headlong into the unintended swoon. 
He sat pondering over her look and her 
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startled movements all the tedious time, 
while the other men drank their wine, 
without being at all aware what divine 
elixir was in Ais cup. Her look of 
sweet wonder kept shining ever brighter 
and brighter before his imagination. 
Was it wonder only, or some dawning 
of another sentiment ? If she had spoken, 
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the spell might have been less powerful 
A crowd of fairy voices kept whispering 
all manner of delicious follies in Colin’s 
ear, as he sat waiting for the moment 
when he could follow her. Imagination 
did everything for him in that moment 
of expectation and unlooked-for delight. 


“MY BEAUTIFUL LADY.” 


Tas is the quaint title—and there is 
much in a title—of a volume of poetry, 
nay, we may conscientiously say a poem, 
which, even if less note-worthy in itself, 
would have been remarkable for the cir- 
cumstances of its production. It is 
not one of the innumerable “lays,” 
“verses,” “lyrics”—the weak, crude 
efforts of some young scribbler thirsting 
for reputation, but the one work, the con- 
centraied, deliberate labour of love, given, 
as the fruit of many years, by a man 
whose life-labour in another art has 
earned for him a reputation high enough 
tomake poetical renownof very secondary 
value. Thomas Woolner, the sculptor, 
has no need of the fame of a poet. And 
though when he leaves the chisel for the 
pen, he must necessarily be judged 
among pen-labourers, just as severely 
and accurately as if his marble-poems 
had never existed,—still it is curious 
to trace in this additional instance a con- 
firmation of the fact, that genius has but 
one common root, and that its develop- 
ment into one of the three branches 
of the sister arts is often a mere acci- 
dent. We could name many living men 
of mark, or whom chance alone appears 
to have decided whether they should 
be poets, artists, or musicians. And 
we need.not go so far back as Da 
Vinci or Michael Angelo to find some 
who have excelled in all the various 
subdivisions into which branches that 
strange gift which we call the creative 
faculty ; whu have been at once pain- 
ters, sculptors, engravers, architects, musi- 
cians, poets. Though, except in rarest 
instances, this is a fatal excellence. A 


man is far safer in having one single 
settled purpose in his life, unto which 
all his study, observation, and experi- 
ence ought to tend. It is highly to Mr. 
Woolner’s credit—and doubtless to the 
great benefit of his fame as a sculptor— 
that, with all this facility of versification, 
and the intense delight which all who 
read his book must be convinced the 
author took therein, he has allowed him- 
self to be, Rumour says, from ten to 
fifteen years, in perfecting, unpublished, 
“My Beautiful Lady.” 

And he has his reward. Seldom does 
a critic rest with such complete satisfac- 
tion on a book, which, whatever level 
of literary merit it may attain, cannot 
but be regarded as being, of its kind, 
a pure work of art, careful, conscien- 
tious, complete: in which nothing is 
done slovenly, or erratically, or hastily. 
Earnest, too—and though strictly im- 
personal in its character-—yet retaining 
the vivid impression of the author's in- 
dividuality, that is, his individuality 
transfused through his imagination, so 
as to be able to generalize, concentrate, 
and elevate accidental fact into universal, 
poetic truth. In plain words, no one 
would ever suspect Mr. Woolner of being 
the hero of his own poem, yet by the 
power which genius alone possesses, 
he has been able so thoroughly to iden- 
tify himself with his conception, that 
every one who reads his pathetic story 
of “love which never found its earthly 


_close,” will feel at once that it is in one 


sense absolutely true ; that sublimation 
of literal fact, out of which the poet 
creates a universal verity. 
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This fervid and touching realism lifts 
the book in some degree out of the 
level of ordinary criticism. Reviewers, 
trained and eager to dart with “ flaw- 
seeking eyes, like needle-points,” upon 
faulty expressions, fancied plagiarisms, 
tumid common-places, might no doubt 
discover such in this volume ; but the 
mere reader, who reads for his own de- 
light, will be carried along, heart-warm, 
by the mere impetus of that delight, 
nor pause to criticise till he has ceased 
to feel. 

Strongly emotional—yet with both 
passion and fancy made subordinate to 
its ethical purpose, the book stands out 
distinctly among all poems of late years, 
as the deification of Love. Love, re- 
garded neither as the “ Venus Victrix” of 
the ancients, nor treated with the senti- 
mental chivalry of medieval times—or 
the fantastic, frivolous homage of a later 
age, under which lay often concealed the 
jowest form of the passion which can 
degrade manhood or insult womanhood ; 
but love, the consoler, the refiner, the 


purifier, the stimulator to all that is 
high and lovely and of good report 
Love, not spread abroad among many 
objects—the “episode in man’s life,” 
as Byron terms it—(alas ! he spoke but 
as he knew)—or the dream of mere 
fancy, like Shelley’s :— 


“Tn many mortal forms I rashly sought 
The shadow of this idol of my thought ;” 


but love, strong, human, undivided, and 
from its very singleness the more pas- 
sionately pure ;—the devotion of the 
individual man to the individual woman, 
who is to him the essence of all woman- 
hood, the satisfaction of all his being’s 
need ; from whom he learns every- 
thing, and to whom he teaches every- 
thing of that secret which is the life- 
blood of the universe, since it flows from 
the heart of God Himself—the Love 
Divine. 

This doctrine, the Christian doctrine 
of love, is, even in our Christian times, 
so dimly known and believed in, that 
we hail thankfully one more poet, one 
more man, who has the strength to be- 
lieve in it, and the courage to declare it. 


For, God knows, it is the only human 
gospel which in this fast corrupting 
age will have power to save men and 
elevate women. Coventry Patmore 
preached it in his “ Angel in the House,” 
which, with all its quaintnesses and -pe- 
culiarities, stands alone as the song of 
songs, wherein is glorified the pure 
passion, which, if it is to be found any- 
where in the world, is to be found at 
our English firesides — conjugal love. 
And though “My Beautiful Lady,” 
attains not that height—fate forbidding 
that the love of betrothal should ever 
become the perfect love of marriage— 
still it breathes throughout the same 
spirit. Such books as these are the best 
barrier against that flood of foulness 
which seems creeping in upon us, borne 
in, wave after wave, up to our English 
doors by the tide of foreign literature ; 
French novels, with their tinsel clever- 
ness, overspreading a mass of inner 
corruption ; and German romances, con- 
fusing the two plain lines of right or 
wrong with their sophistical intellec- 
tualities and sentimental affinities: or, 
worse than either, being a cowardly com- 
promise between the two, that large and 
daily increasing section of our own po- 
pular writing, which is called by the 
mild term, “ sensational.” 

“My Beautiful Lady” is, of course, 
a love poem; divided into sections— 
call them cantos—of varied style and 
rhythm, after the manner of “ Maud.” 
Nay, there are many critics who will 
aver that had “Maud” never been 
written neither would Mr. Woolner’s 
poem. But besides the fact, that the 
latter was planned and partly executed 
before the former appeared—the differ- 
ences are great enough to prevent all 
suspicion of plagiarism beyond a certain 
occasional Tennysonian ring, which per- 
vades most of our modern verses, mark- 
ing the involuntary influence of, the 
master-poet on all the poetry of our age. 
It is the history of a holy, happy, 
mutual love—crowned, not by fruition, 
but loss: yet still complete. For death, 
at first the ruthless, divider, afterwards 
only perfects, into the perfectness of a 
noble, resigned, useful and not unhappy 
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ite, this passion of the soul—which 
had it been a merely human passion, 


“ Would at once, like paper set on fire, 
Burn — and oxen 


The story is simplicity itself: there 
being no characters except the two— 
hero and heroine: no incidents save 
those of love and death. Few descrip- 
tions ;—even the portrait of “ My Lady” 
is projected, or rather reflected, less by 
her own corporeal identity than by the 
mental influence which she exercises 
over the imagination of her lover. Not 
many poets, who, while they pretend to 


“. . . despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes,” 


yet prate of them incessantly as the best 
realities of love, have drawn with such 
purely spiritual and yet vivid touches 
a more life-like portrait than this : 


“T love my lady, she is very fair, 

. Her brow is wan, and bound by simple hair ; 
Her spirit sits aloof and high, 
But ces from her tender eye 
In sweetness droopingly. 


“As a young forest while the wind drives 


ugh, 
My life is stirred when she breaks on my 
view ; 
Her beauty grants my will no choice 
But silent awe, till she rejoice 
My longing with her voice. 


“ Her a voice, though ever low and 
mi 
Oft makes me feel as strong wine would a 
child ; 
And though her hand be very light 
Of touch, it moves me with its might, 
As would a sudden fright. 


“A hawk, high poised in air, whose nerved 


wing-tips 
emer with might suppressed, before he 
I 


In - ~ scarce more intense 
Than I, when her voice holds my sense 
Contented in suspense. 


“‘ Her mention of a thing, august or poor, 
Makes it far nobler than it was before : 
As where the sun strikes life will gush, 
And what is pale receives a flush, 
Rich hues, a richer blush.” 


Such a woman, we feel, was worthy 

of the following poem, or rather psalm, 

of lover-like rapture over the love won : 
No, 5..—voL. rx, 
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“O lily, with the sun of heaven's 
Prime splendour on thy breast, 
My scattered passions toward thee run, 
‘oising to awful rest. 


“The darkness of our universe 
Smothered my soul in night : 
Thy glory shone ; whereat the curse 
Passed molten into light. 


“ Raised over envy, freed from pain, 
Beyond the storms of chance, 
Blest king of my own world I reign, 


Controlling circumstance.” 


“Noon” and ;“ Night”—two other carols 
—trich and rosy with the atmosphere of 
full delight and contented love, carry 
forward the story through its brief sun- 
shine into the shadow of the fate which 
is to come, “Ifer Garden” gives the 
first sign : 

“In walking forth, I felt with vague alarm 
Heavier than wont her pressure on my arm, 
As through morn’s fragrant air we sought 

what harm 

That eastern wind’s despite had done the 


Where ~ ye languished | 

re muc or ow 
for drouth. 

“ Her own tre was bounded by a red 


Old buttressed wall of brick, moss-broidered, 
—— grew, mid pink and azure plots, a 


7 aisng lilies, intermixed in wondrous 

ight— 

She called them “ Radiant spirits robed in 
white.” * * * a o 


**My Lady dove-like to the lily went, 
Took in curv ms a cup, and forward 


leant 
Deep draining to the gold its dreamy scent. 
. (I see her now, pale beauty, as she bending 
s 


tan 
The wind-worn blossom resting in her 
hands.) 


“Then slowly rising, she in gazing trance 
Affrayed, long — on vacancy. A glance 
Of chilly splendor tinged her countenance, 
And told the saddened truth that stress of 

blighting weather 
Had made her lilies and My Lady droop 
together.” 


“Tolling Bell” is beautiful, despite 


- some jarring faults, an exaggeration of 


diction, and a didactic lengthiness. Both 

matter and style should have been per- 

fectly simple, with that solemn severity 
SY 
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of art which Tennyson indicates when 
he says : 


“In words, like weeds, I'll wrap me o’er 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold ; 
But that large grief which these enfold 
Is felt in outline and no more.” 


The lover has come to see his mistress, 
who has recovered from temporary ill- 
ness, but is still under the warning 
shadow which foretells her slow- 
advancing doom : 


‘“*T watched in awkward wonder for a time 
While there she listless lay and sang my 
rhyme, 
Wrapped up in fabrics of an Indian clime, 
And looked a bird of Paradise 
Languid from the traversed skies. 


“A dawn-bright snowy peak her smile.— 
Strange I 
Should dawdle near her grace admiringly 
When love alarmed and challenged sym- 
pathy : 
Unnerved in chills of creeping fear, 
Danger surely threatening near. 


“T shrank from searching the abyss I felt 
Yawned by: whose verge voluptuous blos- 
soms belt 
With dazzling hues. She speaks ! I fall and 
melt, 
One sacred moment drawn to rest, 
Deeply weeping on her breast. 
* 7 * * * 


“ Our visions met, when pityingly she flung 
Her =assionate arms about me, kissing 
c'nng, 
Close kisscs, stifling kisses, ti] each wrung 
With welded mouths, the other’s bliss 
Out in one long sighing kiss 


“ Love-flower that burst in kisses and sweet 
tears, 
Goctteriny its roscate 
pears 
In cod truth: for loud, with brazen jeers, 
That bell’s toll, danging in my brain 
Beat me, loath, to earth again.” 


dream-flakes, dis- 


Finely painted, with a pencil of awful 
reality, is the man’s agony of despair, 
stung by the woman’s resignation into 
impious outcries against Providence, and 
even bitter reproaches against herself, 
until he is calmed by the angelic calm of 
the loving spirit already bound for the 

* desolation, dark, unknown, 

Whose limits, stretched from mortal sight 

Touch the happy hills of light.” 

The description of his yet unconquer- 
able anguish, of her soothing, of their 
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peaceful reading together, of the tem- 
porary parting ; after which, crushed by 
the sense of what is coming upon him, 
he rushes out in the wild night, wan- 
dering wearily, he “knew not where,” 
till morning ;—all this it is nearly im- 
possible to criticise. One’s cool ap- 
praisement of the literary value of the 
poetry sinks dumb before the pathetic 
human-ness of the subject. We follow 
the story through three more portions 
—“ Will-o’-the- Wisp,” “ Given Over,” 
“ Storm,” to “My Lady in Death”; 
of which it is the highest tribute that 
can be paid to the author to say that 
its intense reality almost makes us feel, 
in reading, as if we had no right to read 
—or he to write of such things. It 
commences thus . 


** All is but coloured show. I Jook 
Up through the green hues shed 
By leaves above my head, 

And feel its inmost worth forsook 
My being when she died. 

This heart, now hot and dried, 

Halts, as the parched course where a brook 
Mid flowers was wont to flow, 
Because her life is now 

No more than stories in a printed book. ; 


*« Grass thickens proudly o’er that breast, 

Clay cold, and sadly still 
My happy face felt thrill. 

Tlow much her dear, dear mouth expressed ! 
And now are closed and set 
Lips that my own have met : 

Tler eye-lids by the damp earth pressed, 
Damp earth weighs on her eyes, 
Damp earth shuts out the skies. 

My Juady rests her heavy, heavy rest. 


“To see her high perfection sweep 

The favoured earth, as she 
With welcoming palms met me! 

Ifow can I but recall and weep? 
Her hands’ light charm was such 
Care vanished at their touch. 

Hor feet spared little things that creep ; 
‘or stars are not,” she'd say, 
“ More wonderful than they.” 

And now she sleeps her heavy, heavy sleep. 


His fancy then recalls two scenes: 
one, than which few poets have written 
a sweeter, of the lovers sitting together, 
in the hush of a summer wood, fondly 
anticipating their near-at-hand marriage- 
day ;—the other, the day of death, while 
“My Lady’s” soul departs— 
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“Oblivion struck me like a mace, 
And as a tree that’s hewn 
I a in a dead swoon, 
And lay a long time cold upon my face. 


“ Earth had one quarter turned before 

My miserable fate, 
Pressed down with its whole weight. 

My sense came back, and, shivering o'er, 
I felt a pain to bear 
The sun’s keen, cruel 0 

Which shone not warm as heretofore— 
And never more its rays 
Will satisfy my gaze. 

No more, no more ; oh, never any more.” 


After this comes to the lover the death- 
in-life, the mortal torpor of loss, followed 
by that desperate craving for some token 
of love beyond the grave, out of whose 
awful silence proceeds no answer, until 
at last the voice of Divine Mercy, speak- 
ing through a vision, conjured up in the 
night-time beside “ My Lady’s” moon- 
lit grave, convinces the bereaved heart 
through the strength of its own love, of 
the immortality of that for which it 
mourns and craves. The lover is thereby 
taught the lesson of reproof and sub- 
mission, that, softened by the chastise- 
ment of pain, he may stretch out in the 
higher life where Love is sublimed into 
Duty, and Hope loses itself in Faith— 
“the evidence of things not seen.” 

A subject so noble would raise even 
the plainest prose to a certain level of 
poetry—while the highest poetry would 
scarcely be commensurate with the 
grandeur of the theme. When we say 
that in“ My Lady’s Voice from Heaven” 
Mr. Woolner has failed in making his 
execution equal to his conception, it is 
only saying that he has failed where 
almost any poet, save a Dante or a 
Milton, would have failed. Neverthe- 
less, the moral beauty of the whole, and 
the artistic beauty of the fragments, 
compensate for a degree of disappoint- 
ment which the reader feels in what 
should have been the climax of the 
poem. Something of this may be owing 
to the stiff, short lilt of the rhythm, and 
to a certain aroma, so to speak, which 
reminds one of the “ Poet’s Vow” of 
Mrs. Browning. Yet it has exquisite 
passages. Witness this, when the lover 
is sitting by the midnight tomb :— 
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“ — A wind came, blown o’er distant sheaves, 
That hissing, tore and lashed the leaves, 
And lashed the undergrowth. 
“Tt roared and howled, it raged about 
With some determi aim ; 
And storming up the night, brought out 
The moon, that, like a happy shout, 
Called forth My Lady's name, 
“Tn sudden splendour on the stone ; 
Then, for au instant, I 
Snatched and heaped up my past, bestrown 
With hopes and kisses, struggling moan, 
And pangs : as suddenly, 
“Oppressed with overwhelming weight 
Down fell the edifice ; sat 
When touched as by the hand of Fate 
My gloom was gone. I felt my state 
So light, 1 sobbed for bliss.” 


Part IIL. of “ My Beautiful Lady ” con- 
sists of two blank-verse poems, “ Years 
After,” and “ Work.” The first, sup- 
posed to be written ten years subsequent 
to “ My Lady’s” death, contains tender 
memory-pictures of her home, her pa- 
rents, her own childhood and maiden- 
hood, her sweet household words and 
ways. It seems as if grief—as grief 
often will do—had gone backward with 
a desperate leap over the chasm of de- 
spair into the pleasant fields of fond 
remembrance, where love in fancy 
could still walk hand in hand with 
the lost beloved, and feel no more any- 
thing of the past, except love. And in 
the last poem, ‘‘ Work,” shines out the 
final sanctification of all this anguish 
—the wisdom won out of sorrow, the 
large patience and universal loving- 
kindness taught by the bitterness of 
personal pain. Duty, endurance, faith 
—all these hidden seeds of eternal life 
which never spring up in the human 
heart till the rough ploughshare of 
affliction has passed over it—arise in 
the heart of this man, to make green 
and lovely the existence that was once 
so black and bare. 

Amidst much to the same purport 
towards the close, he speaks as follows : 


“T, craving gracious aid of heaven, straight- 
way 
Began the work which shall be mine till 
death. 
And if ’tis granted that I may disroot 
Some evil deeds, or plant a seed which time 


Shall nourish to a tree of er es 
5 
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To wearied limbs a boon, and fair to view— 
I then shall know the Hand that struck me 


down, 
Has been my gue unto the paths of truth. 
And she, my lost adored one, where is she ? 
Where has she been throughout these 
dragging years 
Of labour } a 
She has been my light of life ! 
The lustrous dawn and radiance of the day 
At noon—and she has burned the colors in 
To richer hn | across the sun at setting : 
And my tired lips she closes ; then, in dreams 
Descends a shaft of glory barred with stairs, 
And leads my spirit up where I behold 
My dear ones lost. And thus through sleep, 
not death, 
Remote from earthly cares and vexing jars, 
I taste the stillness of the life to come.” 


Thus, in that peaceful completeness— 
which should be the aim and crown of 
all true poetry, of all imaginative writing 
of every sort—closes “My Beautiful 
Lady.” It is its highest praise. No 
poet—no author of any kind—has a 
right to torture the world with his own 
distempered fancies, useless griefs, un- 
satisfied doubts, and unrepented sins. 
We all suffer alike, we that sing and we 
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that are dumb ; let none of us add the 
weight of his own, wantonly, to his 
brother’s burthen. The genius which, 
so far from striving with the clear-eyed 
power which genius especially possesses, 


“To justify the ways of God to men,” 


—by its own wilfulness seeks to involve 
them in double darkness—has been false 
to the highest gift which God can be- 
stow. Therefore, above many greater and 
more perfect poets, do we rate this poet, 
because in this sense, he has been true 
to his Divine calling. Being—as all real 
authors are—a creator, he has created 
not a monster, but a man; a human 
shape, complete, pure, noble, and 
life-like, as one of his own marble 
images. Whether he ever writes an- 
other book or not—perhaps, genius itself 
having its limits of power, and art being 
long and life short, he had better not— 
it may henceforward be truthfully said 
of Thomas Woolner, “that he can do 
two things—he can make a statue, and 
he can make a poem.” 


THE AMERICAN CONTEST 


REGARDED FROM THE FEDERAL POINT OF VIEW. 


Tus series of essays! on the neutral 
relations of England and the United 
States originated, as we learn from the 
prefatory note, in a private corre- 
spondence. It had been stated to Mr. 
Loring that, among a considerable sec- 
tion of the English people, a disposition 
prevailed to regard the American civil 
struggle in a purely legal light, and, 
apart from the merits of the contest, 
looking simply to the honour of England, 
to discharge impartially and faithfully 
the duties of a strict neutrality; and 
this appears to have suggested to him 
the idea of treating the subject of neu- 
tral relations with a view to meet this 
mode of looking at the case. The pre- 
sent brochure, therefore, though pub- 


1 “ The Neutral Relations of England and 
the United States,” by Charles G. Loring. 
Wm. V. Spencer, Poston. 


lished in America, is to be regarded as 
addressed to Englishmen, and more par- 
ticularly to those Englishmen in whom 
anxiety for their country’s honour, as a 
neutral in the present contest, prevails 
over their sympathies, whether with 
aristocracy or democracy, with slavery 
or freedom. It is, in short, an appeal 
by an American to English respect for 
law and sense of justice. We will add 
that it claims our attention not less on 
grounds of interest, than on those of 
honour. The position which Federal 
America now occupies as a belligerent, 
is that which England must occupy in 
any future war in which she may be 
engaged. At present we are neutrals, 
and are, therefore, liable to look too 
exclusively at the neutral side of inter- 
national questions: not only this—an 
influential section of our population 
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entertains feelings strongly and avowed- 
ly hostile to that combatant whose place 
in the contest and whose interest in 
belligerent rights correspond with what 
our own will be when war again over- 
takes us, and it shall be once more our 
turn to assert those rights. Under such 
circumstances, there is no small danger 
that we may give our sanction to prin- 
ciples which may prove inconvenient 
or even disastrous in our day of trial ; 
and it is, therefore, of no slight advan- 
tage that we should have this subject 
of neutral rights discussed for us by 
those who occupy what will one day be 
our own position. For reasons of 
national self-interest, then, no less than 
of national honour, we cordially welcome 
this able and timely production. 

It is rather overstating the scope of 
these essays to describe them as a dis- 
cussion of neutral rights: in truth, the 
author confines himself to the examina- 
tion of a single topic—a topic, however, 
to which all others in connexion with 
this subject have, for the time, become 
subordinate—the question of building 
ships of war by a neutral for a bellige- 
rent power. Mr. Loring contends for 
two points: 1. That such transactions 
—taking the actual cases of this kind 
which have occurred—are illegal ; and 
2. That, in permitting them, the English 
Government has been guilty of a dere- 
liction of neutral duty—a dereliction 
such as renders the country responsible 
—to what extent is not here considered 
—for. the consequences which have 
followed from the illegal acts, and as 
would justify the United States in de- 
manding indemnification. 

As regards the legal question, we are 
disposed to think that Mr. Loring has, 
in a certain sense, made out his case : 
he has, at all events, shown that his 
view of the law is favoured by the deci- 
sions of American courts, and by the 
practice alike of English and American 
Governments. Whether our Foreign 
Enlistment Act, properly construed, will 
bear out the interpretation which Mr. 
Loring has placed upon it, is a question 
on which, with the expressed opinion 
of the Lord Chief Baron to the contrary, 
and with an appeal from this judgment 
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pending in the Court of Error, we do 
not of course presume to offer an 
opinion. On the other question—the 
degree of blame which, looking at the 
subject in its political aspects, attaches 
to our Government in consequence of 
what has occurred, and what must be 
commensurate with this'—the extent of 
our responsibility to the injured nation 
—on this portion of the case we think 
that sufficient allowance has not been 
made by Mr. Loring for the extreme 
difficulty, theoretical as well as practical, 
of the problem with which our Govern- 
ment was called upon to deal. 


It is too much the habit with writers 
on international law to discuss its pro- 
blems as if the key to their solution were 
necessarily, in all cases, to be found in 
that collection of treaties, decisions, and 
maxims of various nations, which form 
what may be called the corpus of the 
international code. It was an old hypo- 
thesis that the law, when non-existent 
everywhere else, remained in gremio 
magistratus: this notion has been eli- 
ded from our municipal jurisprudence, 
but something like it seems still to hold 
its ground in the domain of international 
law. Whatever may be the novelty or 
complexity of the incident which may 
arise for adjudication, it rarely seems to 
occur to international lawyers that the 
case may be one entirely outside the 
purview of any principle which inter- 
national usage has established: it is 
almost invariably assumed that a rule 
exists somewhere adequate to a satis- 
factory solution, could it only be found. 
It will scarcely, however, be denied by 
any one conversant with the juridical 
controversies of the last few years, that 
in many of its most important branches 
international jurisprudence is still in 


1 On the principle laid down by Jefferson 
(in his correspondence with the French Am- 
bassador in 1793, on the occasion of complaints 
from the Government of Great Britain similar 
in character to those which are now urged by 
the Federal Government against ourselves), 
that restitution should be made “ if it can be 
effected by any means in our power,” and 
where all the means in our power for giving 
restitution have not been employed, then in 
such cases “ compensation.” 
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a state very far from maturity. Its 
present condition, in truth, is one of 
rapid growth—growth, however, mainly 
through a process which to other incon- 
veniences adds this one, that it has 
the effect of concealing the develop- 
ment of law in the promotion of which 
it aids. We shall render our mean- 
ing plain by saying that every fresh 
decision which takes place in a prize 
court, though purporting merely to 
give effect to pre-existing law, in 
reality becomes itself a constituent ele- 
ment of the law, furnishing a new datum 
which, in a greater or less degree is des- 
tined to influence all fature decisions to 
which the principle involved in the case 
may be applicable. International law 
has thus, as is well known, been largely 
created by Lord Stowell ; although in 
each particular case with which he was 
required to deal, that learned judge was 
supposed, and perhaps supposed himself, 
to be merely giving effect to a law exist- 
ing already. International law is thus 
being constantly built up in the prize 
courts of civilized nations, by what has 
been well called by our ablest living 
writer on jurisprudence, the method of 
“ Fiction”—a method which is not the 
less real or effective because it for the 
most part eludes observation. We are 
not, therefore, to take it for granted that 
in every question which arises for settle- 
ment between nations, a solution is to be 
found in the actual international code, 
such as the expediency, the justice, or 
the necessity of the case, after full con- 
sideration, would ‘prescribe ; more par- 
ticularly we are not to take this for 
granted when the question at issue is 
connected with rapidly growing interests 
or with new modes of warfare. Now, 
the question at present pending between 
England and the United States is one in 
which both these conditions are con- 
spicuous, and we think it will not be 
difficult to show that what the recent 
exigency required of the English Govern- 
ment was not to give effect to the law, 
but to make the law—not to administer 
legal rules, but to legislate—a consider- 
ation which it is very necessary to bear 
in mind in awarding praise or blame to 
its conduct, and in estimating the ex- 


tent of responsibility which it has en- 
tailed on the nation. 

It appears to us that two positions 
bearing upon the building of armed ves- 
sels in neutral ports may be regarded 
as now established. It is held, in the 
first place, that neutral trade in contra- 
band of war with either belligerent by 
private persons of the neutral state is 
no violation of neutrality, and is there- 
fore not an act which the neutral govern- 
ment is in any way bound directly to 
restrain. The proper remedy for a bel- 
ligerent aggrieved by such acts is cap- 
ture in transitu of the contraband goods ; 
and the neutral sufficiently discharges 
his duty when he simply abstains from 
interfering with this process. And, 
secondly, it seems equally decided that 
the position of neutrality imposes upon 
the neutral state the obligation of either 
freely admitting both belligerents to his 
territory for warlike purposes, or else of 
rigidly excluding both : the territory of 
the neutral must not be placed at the 
disposal of either belligerent to be used 
as a “ vantage ground” against his foe. 
It may easily be shown that these doc- 
trines are founded in the primary neces- 
sities of international relations. To 
control the commerce of its subjects so 
as to prevent trading in contraband of 
war would be a task beyond the power 
of any government: “it would be hard 
in principle, and impossible in practice.” 
This task is, therefore, of necessity re- 
mitted to those who are interested in its 
performance, i.¢. the belligerents. On 
the other hand, for a neutral to place 
his territory at the disposal of one of 
the contending parties for the purpose 
of organizing expeditions against his 
enemy, is a proceeding which no nation 
injured by it, and in a position to resent 
it, would for a moment tolerate. It 
would be better for the nation so attacked 
at once to declare war against the conniv- 
ing neutral: it would thus, at least, com- 
pel him to declare himself, and at worst 
substitute an open for a secret foe. The 
rule, therefore, which prohibits the using 
of neutral territory as a position from 
which to attack an enemy is simply in- 
dispensable to the existence of neutrality: 
Without ita war between any two states 











ee 





must rapidly draw into its vortex the 
whole world. 

These principles, then, may be re- 
garded as beyond dispute ; nor, so long 
as actual cases admit of being brought 
under the exclusive domain of either, 
does it seem that much difficulty can 
arise in their practical application. But 
the facts do not always square with this 
proviso. A transaction may assume 
such a form that it may be doubtful 
to which principle it belongs, or that 

it may be governed at once by both. 
It may be a strictly commercial trans- 
action, in the sense that it is undertaken 
‘ by those who have charge of it from 
simple motives of gain ; while it may at 
the same time be a hostile enterprise 
issuing from a neutral shore. Now, 
where this occurs, the question arises 
which of the two doctrines above stated 
is the subordinate, and which the 
mount, one. Looking to the ultimate 
ground of international law—the wel- 
fare and harmonious intercourse of inde- 
pendent nations—the question is one 
which there may not perhaps be much 
difficulty in answering ; but what we 
maintain is, that the answer to it is not to 
be found in any doctrines of international 
law as yet authoritatively declared. Both 
doctrines in all their breadth have been 
frequently laid down by the highest 
authorities ; but no authority that we 
know of has yet told us which, when 
they come in conflict, is to give way.? 

Now, it is just here, as it seems to us 
—in this conflict of two principles the 
relative importance of which has not 
yet been ascertained—that the real 
difficulty lies of dealing with the trans- 
actions which have occasioned this con- 
troversy. The essential facts involved 
in those transactions may, we think, 
without much hesitation, be taken to be 
these :—Certain English shipbuilders 
have entered into contracts with the 
agents of the Confederate Government 
to build ships adapted for war. These 


1 There are no doubt decided cases in which 





seem to concur, iu which, therefore, it might 
appear that the relative force of the two prin- 
ciples had been ascertained; but it will be 
found that in such cases the concurrence is 


®eeming only. 
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the two characters of commerce and hostility’ 
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ships sail from England partially armed ; 
it being arranged that the completion 
of their armament shall take place at 
some neutral port previously decided 
on, outside the jurisdiction of England ; 
and the materials for the purpose are 
sent thither in other ships also des- 
patched from England. The ships, when 
their equipment is completed, are handed 
over to a Confederate officer with a com- 
mission from the Confederate Govern- 
ment, who forthwith proceeds to employ 
them in making depredations on the 
marine of the United States. Now, 
taking this as a correct statement of 
what has occurred, and assuming it to 
be all capable of proof, we think it is 
apparent that the transaction partakes of 
the double character we have descril.d, 
that it is at once a commercial adven- 
ture and a hostile enterprise. It is a 
commercial adventure ; for we have no 
reason to suppose that those who organ- 
ized that portion of the expedition 
which was prepared on English ground 
wereactuated by other motives than those 
of gain: they received a lucrative order 
from a foreign government ; they exe- 
cuted it, and were paid for their trouble. 
The case, therefore, under this aspect of 
it, comes within the law as laid down by 
Judge Story in the case of the Santis- 
sima Trinidad :— 

“ There is ing in our laws or in the law 
of nations that forbids our citizens irom send- 
ing armed vessels, as well as munitions of war 
to foreign ports for sale. It is a commerei 
adventure which no nation is bound to pro- 
hibit, and which only exposes the persons 
engaged in it to the penalty of confiscation.” 

Equally clear is it, nevertheless, that 
the transaction bears the impress of a 
hostile enterprise. It is true the ele- 
ments of the expedition were combined 
beyond the pale of English jurisdiction, 
and Mr. Canning, in a passage quoted, 
and apparently adopted by “ Histori- 
cus,” has laid down the doctrine that 
“it is only when the elements of arma- 
“ments are combined that they come 
“ within the provisions of the law, and 
“if that combination does not take 
“ place till they have left the country, 
“we have no right to interfere with 
“them.” But a higher authority has 
distinctly negatived this view. In the 
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case of the Bolivar (U.S. v. Quincey, 
quoted by Mr. Loring), it was decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that it was mot necessary that 
the jury should find that the Bolivar, 
when she left Baltimore and when she 
arrived at St. Thomas, and during the 
voyage, was armed, or in a condition to 
commit hostilities: it was sufficient if 
a fixed intention to employ her in a 
hostile manner could be shown to be 
entertained before she left the United 
States. 

The cases just referred to are those 
which seem to furnish the best clue for 
guiding us through our recent compli- 
cations. The misfortune is that, while 
both cases seem about equally analogous 
to those under discussion, they each 
enjoin an opposite course of action. 
Take the case of the Alabama: as be- 
tween the case of that vessel and that 
of the Santissima Trinidad there are 
these points of difference: 1. That the 
Alabama was built, as it is believed, 
under a positive contract with a power 
engaged in hostilities with a nation with 
which we were at peace; while the 
Santissima Trinidad, though built for 
belligerent purposes and for sale, was 
yet, at least originally, not destined for 
the services of any particular State ; 
and 2. That the latter was transferred 
to the belligerent purchaser in his own 
port; while in the former case the 
transference took place in the port of 
the neutral, the vessel having never 
been brought within belligerent terri- 
tory. These points of difference un- 
questionably place the building and sale 
of the Alabama more distinctly within 
the category of hostile actions than if 
the case corresponded in all its parts 
with that with which it has been com- 
pared ; but it must at least be admitted 
that the dividing line is a narrow one. 
Moreover, the incidents in question, 
howeyer they may establish the charac- 
ter of hostility, do not yet deprive the 
transaction of its commercial character. 
If the doctrine laid down by Chief 
Justice Story be taken, as it is expressed, 
without qualification, that “a commer- 
“cial adventure” is one which “no 
* nation is bound to prohibit,” we think 


it must be admitted that there is some 
point in the question of the Lord Chief 
Baron :—‘ If a man may build a vessel 
‘* for the purpose of offering it for sale 
“to either of the belligerent parties, 
“ may he not execute an order for it ?” 
On the other hand, the comparison of 
the Alabama with the Bolivar case 
brings out a correspondence not less 
close, though here, too, there is a differ- 
ence at least as important as that in the 
comparison which has just been made. 
In the Bolivar case the defendant, who 
had fitted out the vessel and taken it 
out of port, was also the commander 
who had fought it ; whereas in the case 
of the Alabama these functions were 
kept distinct : the warlike element was 
introduced into the enterprise by one 
set of men outside English jurisdiction ; 
the commercial part of it was performed 
within English jurisdiction by another. 

If this be, as we believe it to be, a 
fair statement of the position of the 
question, so far as it admits of solution 
on the rules deducible from the records 
of decided cases, then it seems to follow 
that the materials for a decision on the 
grounds of existing law really do not 
exist. While no rule precisely meeting 
the actual case is adducible, those which 
do exist, and which come nearest to the 
case in hand, bear with about equal 
weight in opposite directions. The actual 
case, in short, to repeat our former state- 
ment, embodies two opposite principles, 
and no authority has yet told us, when 
this happens, which principle must give 
way. 

Yet it is absolutely necessary that a 
decision should be made, and further, 
the moment we extend our view beyond 
the bounds of the strictly legal horizon, 
there can scarcely be a doubt as to what 
that decision should be. Is it to be sup- 
posed that a belligerent, undisputed 
master of the sea, his enemy's fleet 
swept from the ocean, his enemy’s ports 
blockaded, will endure to see that 
enemy deliberately contrive a scheme 
to convert the ports of a neutral power 
into dockyards for his use, appropriate 
funds for the purpose, appoint agents in 
the neutral territory, and, after his 
proper fleet has been annihilated, quietly 
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proceed, under the protection of a neutral 
flag, to build a new one, destined to 
issue from the neutral ports fully armed 
to depredate and to destroy? ‘This is a 
question which, it seems to us, admits 
of but one answer; and, when matters 
have reached this pass, whatever may be 
the doctrine of lawyers, for statesmen 
the real problem is—if, indeed, neu- 
trality is what they desire—simply by 
what means such practices may best be 
put down. The interest of non-comba- 
tant States and the freedom of trade 
must of course be kept in view ; but, 
even with a view to these very ends, 
effectual prevention is the primary need. 

The mode hitherto adopted for this 
purpose—for reconciling the interests 
of neutral trade with the preservation 
of neutrality—we have just seen; it 
sought its end by distinguishing com- 
mercial adventure from hostile enter- 
prise. Experience has proved that this 
distinction, clear enough in abstract 
statement, fails to meet the exigencies of 
actual events : in practice the commer- 
cial and hostile characters frequently 
concur in the same act. It is thus 
necessary to seek a more stringent for- 
mula. This has been attempted in the 
recent discussion: it has been suggested 
that the question of legality should be 
made to turn, not simply on the com- 
mercial nature of the transaction, but 
upon this in connexion with a further 
condition—the transport, namely, of the 
contraband article to a belligerent port 
before being employed in belligerent 
operations. A park of artillery, so the 
case is put, may without any violation of 
neutrality be sold to a belligerent by the 
subjects of a neutral nation, because a 
park of artillery cannot be employed 
against the enemy of that belligerent 
till it is first transferred to belligerent 
territory. The belligerent against whom 
the contraband is intended to be used 
has here his proper remedy—he may, if 
he can, intercept it by capture in tran- 
situ. On the same principle the build- 


ing, and even complete equipment, of a 
vessel of war for a belligerent ought 
not to be regarded as a violation of 
neutrality, provided it conforms to the 
same rule—provided it is placed in bel- 
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ligerent territory before it is employed 
in belligerent operations. But, when a 
vessel built in neutral territory proceeds 
at once to operate against its enemy from 
the basis of a neutral shore, the ordinary 
belligerent remedy against trade in con- 
traband no longer applies: in this case 
the neutral territory becomes a “ vantage 
“ground” for one of the belligerents, 
and here accordingly neutrality is vio- 
lated. 

The distinction is in theory sufficiently 
clear, and may, we believe, be defended 
on general grounds ; our objection to it 
is that it could never be a working 
principle. The legality of the trans- 
action is made to depend upon the 
destination of the vessel after she has 
left neutral jurisdiction. Now this is a 
point which, it seems to us, could rarely, 
if ever, be established by evidence until 
evidence was forestalled by the accom- 
plished fact. lt may be possible to 
infer, in a general way, commercial 
motives from overt acts ; but from such 
data to pronounce upon the destination, 
in a geographical sense, of a vessel still 
in neutral territory—to decide whether 
a fully armed vessel of war was about 
to sail for a belligerent port or to engage 
in immediate operations—would be a 
feat of interpretative skill, which no- 
thing would render possible but such 
gross and stupid blundering on the part 
of the violators of the law as certainly 
nothing in our recent experience gives 
us the least reason for calculating on. 
After the illegal end had been defini- 
tively accomplished, after the mischief 
had been done, the violation of neu- 
trality would be sufficiently plain ; but 
where then would be the remedy? And 
what can be conceived more calculated 
to keep alive a chronic irritation between 
belligerent and neutral nations — to 
promote that state of feeling which if 
long continued almost inevitably leads 
to war—than a rule which would indeed 
be effective if carried out, but which in 
practice never could be carried out, 
which would permit a real injury to be 
inflicted, while it always provided for 
this injury a technical justification ? 

To render neutrality real, it seems to 
us plain that it will be necessary to go a 











step further than any scheme we have 
yet considered, and to place the dis- 
tinction neither in the quality of the 
transaction, nor in the destination of 
the enterprise, but in the kind of the 
commodity. ‘The line, in short, must be 
drawn between ships and other contra- 
band goods ;! and for this we think it 
can be shown that there is solid ground 
in the nature of the case. We repu- 
diate, indeed, the doctrine which we 
have lately seen advanced, that a ship is 
a portion of the territory of the country 
to which it belongs—a doctrine, in our 
judgment, at once artificial, question- 
able, and inadequate. We place the 
distinction for which we contend upon 
the plain fact, that an armed ship, or 
ship prepared for armour, is a form of 
contraband, and the only form, which 
admits of being used directly from a 
neutral shore. That a ship admits of 
being so used affords a sufficient pre- 
sumption that, when the temptation 
offers, it will be so used; and since, as 
we have shown, it is impossible in prac- 
tice to distinguish a legitimate from an 


1 A writer, to whom the country is not a 
little indebted for an admirable and timely 
exposition of the branch of international law 
bearing upon neutral rights, has in terms 
repudiated this distinction. In the preface to 
his latest publication he asks:—‘ Why are 
ships to be prohibited rather than cannon, or 
rifles, or gunpowder, with which the illegal 
recruit is equally to be armed! Such a 
distinction is obviously illogical and unsus- 
tainable.” . . . “1t cannot be denied, how- 
ever,” he adds, “ that the present state of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act is unsatisfactory. The 
statute goes either too far or not far enough.” 
(Additional Letters of Historicus, p. xiii.) In 
a later letter, however, in the Times, in reply 
to the same question which had been put to 
him by Mr. Lindsay, he replies :—“ An English 
merchant may manufacture cannon and all 
other munitions of war for a belligerent 
because there is no law to prevent it. An 
English shipbuilder may not equip a vessel of 
war or a transport for a belligerent, because 
there happens to be an English Act of Par- 
liament which expressly prohibits his doing 
so.” We understand from this that the 
writer's view is, that the Foreign Enlistment 
Act draws the line between ships of the kind 
described and other contraband goods; and as 
his most recent writing has tended towards 
this result cn general grounds, we conclude 
that his present view of the policy of the 
question would not differ from that stated in 
the text. 
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illegitimate destination, the one effec- 
tual remedy which remains is simply 
to proscribe this form of contraband 
trading altogether. The nature of the 
manufacture would render the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition easy ; and we 
do not believe that it would interfere 
with any important interest. It would 
still be open to the shipbuilder, where 
the destination of the vessel was a legal 
one, to satisfy the Government of this, 
on which he might obtain a license to 
proceed with his work. 

To the principle, however, of dis- 
tinguishing between ships and other 
contraband it is objected (no longer, 
indeed, by the Z'imes, whose patriotism, 
let us do it justice, has proved stronger 
than its hatred of a kindred nation) that 
the rule would in practice operate un- 
equally, that it is unfair, for example, 
to permit the Federals free access to our 
manufactories of guns and ammunition, 
while we shut out the Confederates 
from our dockyards which provide that 
species of contraband of which they 
stand in need. Those who employ this 
argument apparently suppose that it is 
the artisans of the Southern States who 
have manufactured all the guns and 
gunpowder which have been expended 
by the Confederates in the present 
contest ; and yet they are not ignorant— 
on the contrary, they are never tired 
reminding us of the number of vessels 
which, despite of the “ mock blockade,” 
are constantly entering the Southern 
ports. With what, let us ask, do they 
suppose the blockade-runners to be 
freighted? The truth is the gain to the 
South from the neutral trade in contra- 
brand, keeping in view the relative 
abilities of the two parties to provide 
themselves from native resources, is im- 
measurably greater than any which has 
been reaped by the North. The actual 
exports of contraband to Northern ports 
may, for aught we know, be larger than 
those which have passed through the 
blockade ; but have they been of the 
same importance to the receivers? Which 
belligerent could with least detriment 
have dispensed altogether with a foreign 
market? It is obvious that, while for 
the North, with its great mechanical 
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and manufacturing resources, the neutral 
trade in contraband has never been 
more than a convenience, it has for the 
South been nothing short of a vital 
necessity. 

So far as the present war is concerned, 
there is thus a plain answer to the objec- 
tion in the facts of the case, But we 
think that it admits also of a more 
general answer on the ground of prin- 
ciple. Grant that the rule may in cer- 
tain cases fall with more severity on one 
of the combatants than on the other, 
does it follow that this result is properly 
chargeable on the rule? We think not. 
Where it can be shown, as in the pre- 
sent case it may be shown, that a rule 
is adopted on general grounds, without 
reference to the conditions of any par- 
ticular contest, and that it is called for 
by the necessities of the case, it seems 
to us that the requirements of interna- 
tional impartiality have been fulfilled : 


any inequality which may afterwards 


result is properly attributable to the 
circumstances which have given to the 
operation of the rule this one-sided 
effect—for example to the superiority 
at sea of one of the combatants—a 
superiority which it is no part of the 
neutral’s business to annul. 

We have argued this question on the 
assumption that what the neutral has a 
right to require from one belligerent in 
relation to the other, he is under an obli- 
gation to require ; that there are neutral 
duties as well as neutral rights. If not 
the reverse of this position, at least 
something in terms extremely like it 
has, however, lately been maintained by 
learned writers. It has been contended 
“ that the right which is injured by the 
“act of the offending belligerent [in 
“such violations of neutrality as we 
“ have been considering] is the right of 
“the neutral government, and not that 
“of the other belligerent ” : from which 
the “important consequence” is de- 
duced “ that it is the neutral, and not 
“ the belligerent, who is strictly entitled 
“ to claim and to enforce the remedy”... 
“ Statutes, like the Foreign Enlistment 
“ Act, are [thus] purely municipal enact- 
“ ments for the protection and benefit of 
“ theneutral state, and not laws in further- 
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“ ance of any international obligation.” ? 
Having regard, however, to the qualify- 
ing admissions which those who have 
maintained this position have made, we 
are disposed to agree with Mr. Loring 
that, “ notwithstanding all the learning 
“and ability employed in maintaining 
“these theses, they are, for the most 
“ part, mere abstractions [and, we will 
“add, misleading abstractions] in the 
“ practical applications of the rules of 
“duty to the faithful observance of 
“ neutral obligations.” 

It is not denied by those who take 
this ground that the neutral is bound by 
the law of “impartiality” as between 
the contending parties. On the con- 
trary the doctrine of Kent is quoted 
and adopted, “ that the neutral is to 
“carry himself with perfect equality 
“between both belligerents, giving 
“neither the one nor the other any 
“ advantage.” If this be so, it would 
seem to follow that we, as neutrals, 
are bound toward each belligerant to 
enforce as against the other our neutral 
rights, unless indeed we are prepared to 
adopt the other alternative of neutrality 
—to set free our people to take, as each 
feels inclined, a side in the quarrel, to 
place our ports without reservation at 
the disposal of both belligerents alike, 
and, in a word, to inaugurate civil war 
at home. “ Permission or sufferance 
“on any other terms than these] is,” 
to adopt the words of Mr. Loring, 
“ virtual connivance with the enemy, 
“and converts the professing neutral 
“ into an ally whom the offended belli- 
“ gerent may justly treat as such.” 

And all this is admitted, but a dis- 
tinction is taken. The doctrine “that 
“it is not only the right but the duty 
“of neutral states to insist on the im- 
“ munity to which they are entitled, 
“and to punish and redress all inva- 
“ sions of their territory or their laws,” 
“is only “sound” when “ properly 
“limited and explained.” “The duty 
“in question] is not a duty on the 


- “part of the neutral corresponding to 


“any right vested in the belligerent, 

“and is consequently at most what 

“ jurists call a duty of imperfect obli- 
1 Letters of Historicus, pp. 152-155. 
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« gation.” 1 The neutral on general 
grounds of morality is bound to be 
impartial; but this obligation is like 
the obligation of charity : it does not 
correspond with any “right” residing 
in the belligerent who is injured by 
its infraction; and, if the neutral 
choose to disregard the obligation, the 
suffering belligerent has no more 
“right” to call him to account, than 
has the pauper to exact alms from the 
uncharitable rich. 

With extreme deference for the able 
writer who has advanced this argument, 
we must take leave to say that the dis- 
tinction for which he contends appears 
to us, in the case with which we are 
concerned, to be a distinction without 
a difference. The distinction between 
duties of perfect and those of imperfect 
obligation can only have place where 
“law” in the proper sense of the term 
is contrasted with morality. Now, inter- 
national law is not law in the proper 
sense: it is “law” only analogically. 
International law is not promulgated by 
any determinate superior—it is not en- 
forced by any regular system of sanc- 
tions—it is, in short, a law of public 
opinion, or, to adopt the accurate lan- 
guage of the late Mr. Austin, “ positive 
morality.” It is true that certain por- 
tions of this international “ positive 
morality” have been submitted to the 
manipulation of courts of justice, and 
have been brought into the form of 
definite formulas ; that they thus offer 
externally a closer resemblance to posi- 
tive law than other portions of the same 
moral code which have not been re- 
duced into formal shape. But the 
ditference here is a difference in form 
merely: in principle the two classes 
of international duties are essentially 
the same, springing from the same 
source in the moral sense of the civi- 
lized world, and upheld by the same 
sanctions—the force which civilized 
opinion or the indignation of particular 
nations wields. An incident in the 
blockade will enable us at once to test 
and illustrate this position. When the 
Peterhofi was seized by the Federal 
cruisers, and her owners in England 

1 Letters of Historicus, p. 156. 
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made application to the Government to 
procure her restoration, Lord Russell 
refused to interfere. International law 
required that the neutral country should 
submit its suspected vessels to the adju- 
dication of a belligerent prize court. 
Had we refused to comply with this 
tule, it would have been a casus belli 
for the Federal States. But supposing 
the decision of the Federal courts proved 
to be in our opinion a manifestly unjust 
one, should we be bound to submit (as 
afi individual in the analogous case 
under municipal law would be bound to 
submit) because it had been obtained 
through the recognised international 
tribunals in the formally legal way? 
Lord Russell distinctly intimated the 
contrary. It would still be open to us 
to demur to this decision on the score 
of a miscarriage of justice, and, in the 
event of our failing to obtain satis- 
faction, to have recourse to the ultima 
ratio of nations. In other words, for 
the violation of a perfectly vague and 
undefined duty—the duty of adminis- 
tering justice according to the evidence 
—the recognised remedy in interna- 
tional law is the same as where the 
obligation infringed is the strictly de- 
fined one of submitting suspected vessels 
to the adjudication of a prize court. It 
seems, then, that in the sphere of inter- 
national relations, however obligations 
may differ in the greater or less degree 
of precision with which they are capable 
of being determined, in the essential 
points—the source from which they 
emanate and the sanctions by which 
they are enforced—all stand alike upon 
the same footing. The difference, how- 
ever, to which we have adverted may, 
for the purpose of the immediate argu- 
ment, be disregarded. The duty of the 
neutral to insist on the immunity to 
which he is entitled is an obligation no 
less definite than that of the belligerent 
to concede to him that immunity: the 
subject-matter of the two obligations is 
the same. Neither on the ground of 
form then, nor on that of its essential 
character, can the distinction which is 
contended for be made out. We have 


entered with some fulness into this 
question, because, though in appearance 
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a purely theoretical one, we conceive it 
might easily become one of practical 
importance. Factitious distinctions are 
generally productive of factitious con- 
fusion ; and confusion of ideas as to 
the cogency of our international obliga- 
tions might readily, in the present state 
of the public mind, be productive of 
serious results.! 

The foregoing observations have been 
directed towards two points :—the lega- 
lity of the proceedings in the case of 
the Alabama and her companions, and 
the nature of our duties as neutrals in 
enforcing the immunity from belligerent 
operations to which we are entitled. 
There remains the further question as 
to what our conduct should be with 
reference to the vessels which have 
escaped. It is very important that 
Englishmen should understand the light 
in which this matter is viewed by the 
Northern people—not, be it observed, 
by the “‘ mob,” or by party politicians, 
but by the whole people of the Nor- 
thern States, including the most 
thoughtful, moderate, and cultivated 
men whom the country contains. It is, 
beyond question, that the universal 
feeling on this subject is one of pro- 
found indignation and resentment— 


1 In his last letter to the Times (Nov. 7, 
1863) “ Historicus” has thus expressed him- 
self :—“ That it is the right, and, in some 
sense, the duty of a neutral State, to prevent 
its soil from being made the base of hostile 
operations against either belligerent is ad- 
mitted on all hands, and a culpable slackness 
or indifference in the Executive as to such 
transactions would be justly regarded by the 
injured belligerent as evidence of a fraudulent 
neutrality which he would be entitled to 
construe as a connivance at and participation 
in the schemes of his enemy. Such conduct 
would amount to an alliance or complicity 
with the enemy, equivalent to hostility, and 
justly treated as such.” Substantially, there- 
fore, we have no difference with this writer. 
If it be admitted that neglect to enforce our 
neutral rights where this neglect is prejudicial 
to one of the belligerents may justly be 
treated as hostility, and bring down on usa 
declaration of war, then there is no real 


question in dispute. An international duty . 


thus sanctioned may be a “ duty of imperfect 
obligation,” but we are unable to see by what 
stronger sanction those international duties 
can be enforced of which it is alleged that the 
obligation is perfect, 
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indignation and resentment such as only 
spring from a galling sense of wrong. 
Such a feeling pervading a great people, 
however exaggerated or mistaken it may 
be deemed, is not one which a wise 
nation will treat with levity or disdain. 
It may be well, therefore, to present 
to ourselves this matter as it is viewed 
by those who conceive themselves 
wronged by us. We avail ourselves 
for this purpose of Mr. Loring’s power- 
ful statement, 


“The recognition [of the Southern States} 
must have been upon the implied condition 
that the rebels as an acknowledged belligerent 
would conform to the law of nations as gene- 
rally understood, and as avowed and acted upon 
by England and by the United States. By 
one of those laws, now almost universally in- 
sisted upon by all nations, and entirely settled 
by statute and judicial decision in England 
and in the United States, neutral on 
board an enemy’s vessel are exempt from con- 
fiscation, and, although the vessel may be 
condemned, the —_ is to be restored to the 
neutral owner, and conversely, although an 
enemy’s goods on board of a neutral vessel may 
be condemned as good prize, the vessel is not 
a to confiscation, but must be restored. .. . 
—(P. 66.) 

** Another of the laws of nations, believed 
to be now pen be nized and acted upon, 
and certainly established as between England 
and the United States (as appears by their 
statutes and judicial decisions), is, that the 
ownership of enemy’s property captured at sea 
is not changed, and does not vest in the captor, 
by the mere seizure, but remains in abeyance 
until sentence of condemnation, as lawful 
prize, by a court of competent jurisdiction ; 
which court, with a few occasional exceptions, 
under treaties or arrangements with allies, 
can only be lawfully held in the country of 
the captors. . ..—{P. 67.) 

“ Until the capture,” says Kent, “‘ becomes 
invested with the character of prize by a sen- 
tence of condemnation, the right of property is 
in abeyance, or in a state of legal sequestration. 
Jt cannot be alienated or disposed of ; but the 
possession of it by the Government of the 
captor is a trust for the benefit of those who 
may be ultimately entitled. This salutary 
rule, and one so n to check irregular 
conduct and individual outrage, has been long 
established in the English Admiralty ; and ¢€ 
is now everywhere recoguized as the law and 
practice of nations. ... I. Kent's Com. pp. 100- 
102.—(Pp 67-68.) 

“Now it is notorious to the whole world 
that the rebels are carrying on this parricidal 
war in utter and avowed defiance of this law ; 
that, having no ports into which they can take 
vessels captu by them for adjudication 
they, after plundering from their cargoes all 
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that can be taken on board of their own ships, 
immediately burn or sink the captured vessels 
with the remainder ; that this is done by the 
orders, and under an arrangement, of the Rebel 
Government, by which it has to pay to 
the captors one half part of the value of all 
vessels and cargoes belonging to the citizens of 
the United States thus destroyed ; and that 
such destruction has, in repeated instances, 
involved that of neutral property. 

“Tt does, indeed, seem marvellous that thi: 
gross and public defiance of one of the most 
sacred laws of war has been suffered to pass 
unchallenged, and without protestation, or 
attempt at suppression by the self-styled 
Mistress of the Sea, whose assumption of that 
pe might reasonably seem to demand of 

er some watch and ward over the observance 
of its laws, and especially of one of which she 
was the principal author. And this while she 
knows that from her own ports and by her 
own citizens were furnished all the means and 
opportunities for these outrages, and that they 
are perpetrated principally by her own sub- 
jects, and often under her own flag ; perpe- 
trated, too, not in behalf of honest men 
struggling to free themselves from tyranny or 
—— but by rebels seeking the subversion 
of the freest government the sun ever shone 
upon (of which they bad themselves almost 
entire political control) in order to substi- 
tute a despotism founded on chattel-slavery. 
Above all, it is marvellous that, when a word 
from her of revocation or threatened revocation, 
of her recognition of them as a lawful belli- 
gerent, would instantly suppress theseatrocities, 
or render their future perpetration impossible— 
instead of uttering that word she receives the 
perpetrators with open arms into her ports, 
with national salutes and official feastings, 
and with all the manifestations of sympathy 
with théir cause and their brigandism which 
could be bestowed upon the Bayards and Sid- 
neys in a noble warfare for the dearest of 
human rights. . . .—(Pp. 68-69.) 


We do not quote these passages as 
adopting every assumption of law, ex- 
pressed and latent, which they contain. 
Our object is to place before our readers 
the case of the Northern people as it is 
regarded by the best minds amongst 
them ; and we think no candid reader 
of the above extracts will deny that 
they have at least a strong primé facie 
grievance to present. 

There is one doctrine, however, ad- 
vanced by Mr. Loring in the passage 
just quoted, on which, as it has been 
somewhat violently, and we think too 
unreservedly, denounced by a learned 
writer here, we will venture a few words. 
Mr. Loring lays it down on the authority 
of Kent that, “until the capture becomes 
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“invested with the character of prize 
“by a sentence of condemnation, the 
“right of property is in abeyance, or 
“in a state of legal sequestration. Jt 
* cannot be alienated or disposed of ; but 
“ the posession of it by the government 
“of the captor is a trust for the benefit 
“of those who may be ultimately en- 
“titled. This salutary rule, and one so 
“ necessary to check irregular conduct 
“ and individual outrage, has been long 
“ established in the English Admiralty ; 
“and it is now everywhere recognized 
“as the law and practice of nations.” 
(1 Kent’s Com. 100, 102) ;—a doctrine 
which he reinforces by the authority of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the case of Jecker v. Montgomery (13 
Howard’s Rep. 516):—“ This act [of 
“‘ capture] merely enforces the perform- 
“ance of a duty imposed upon the 
“captor by the law of nations, which 
“in all civilized countries secures to the 
“ captured a trial m a court of competent 
“ jurisdiction before he can finally be 
“deprived of his property.” Against 
this, however, it has been contended, 
that “the rule of bringing a captured 
“vessel before a prize court is intro- 
“duced in favour of neutrals and not 
“of belligerents.”... “If the vessel 
“* were brought before a prize court, the 
“enemy could have no /ocus standi, 
“and he cannot allege any grievance 

upon the loss of an adjudication 
“upon which he could not possibly 

have been heard.” ! Now, without 
stopping to inquire how far the latter 
assumption is true in the case of the 
escaped war-ships—respecting which it 
is admitted by the same writer in 
another passage of the same letter that, 
should they, having been determined to 
have been equipped in violation of our 
laws, come within our ports with a 
prize, “their prizes should be taken 
“ from them and restored to the original 
“ owner”—without stopping to inquire 
how’ far this obligation on the part 
of the neutral to make restitution of 
prizes to the belligerent owner is con- 
sistent with the doctrine in the absolute 
form in which it has been laid down, 
that the enemy would in no case have 

1 “ Historicus” in the Zimes. 
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a locus standi in a prize court in an 
adjudication consequent upon such cap- 
tures—it at least cannot be denied that 
where neutral property is the subject of 
these irregular proceedings, the neutral 
is on impregnable ground in demanding 
an adjudication. Now it is, we believe, 
a matter of fact that British property 
has in several instances been disposed of, 
in the manner described, by these Con- 
federate vessels. Mr. Loring mentions 
one “notable instance within the im- 
“ mediate knowledge of the people of 
“this city | Boston]; being the case of 
“the ship Nora, belonging to Messrs. 
“ George b. Upton and Son, eminent 
“ merchants of Boston, which was burned 
“at sea by the rebel commander and 
“ crew of the Alabama, with a valuable 
‘* cargo belonging exclusively to British 
“ subjects, and regularly documented as 
“such, and about the ownership of 
“which there could be no reasonable 
“ pretence of doubt.” 

This being so, what is the position of 
Great Britain in overlooking such pro- 
ceedings? Assuming it to be the fact, 
that the Confederate Government has 
compensated the owners of these cargoes 
(and if this has not been done, the case 
is simply without palliation), is there 
not some point in Mr. Loring’s inquiry 
—whether “this is all England’s duty 
“in the matter? Is the recovery of 
“ money all she owes to her dignity and 
“ self-respect, and all she owes to the 
“world? Is she to condone piracy 
“committed on her citizens, in gross 
“ violation of a sacred law of nations, 
“which if observed, would have pre- 
“vented it.” Nor does it diminish 
the foree of these home thrusts, that 
the mere assertion of her unques- 
questionable rights in this matter, would 
of itself go far to remedy the injury 
which has been done—done—can we 
deny it? in some degree through our 
own remissness. Let us endeavour to 
represent to ourselves this episode in 
our history, as it will be regarded by an 
impartial posterity. 
civil strife between two branches of a 
kindred nation—into the merits of the 
cause at issue we, for the moment, for- 
bear to enter—in which strife we pro- 


During a great 
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fess to observe a strict neutrality, three 
formidable vessels, in defiance of our 
authority, and in disregard at all events 
of the spirit of international law, have 
issued from our ports. These vessels, 
built in English dockyards, equipped 
and armed by English artisans, paid for 
by a loan raised in the English money- 
market, in part manned by English 
sailors—“an English navy in all but 
the name and the flag ””—now roam the 
ocean, plundering and burning the 
property of their adversaries, and, in 
some instances, our own. The English 
Government, by simply asserting an 
unquestionable right, has it in its power, 
if not at once to arrest their career, at 
all events greatly to curtail their capacity 
for mischief; but this assertion of its 
right it omits to make. When with 
this omissiom are coupled the facts, that 
a portion of the English people has 
loudly proclaimed its sympathy with the 
cause of the depredators, and that 
English shipping is largely a gainer 
through its comparative immunity from 
the risks incurred by the belligerent 
marine, and, Jastly, that shameful in- 
cident—the cheers which in the English 
Parliament greeted the annoxmcement, 
made by the principal violator of the 
law, of the magnitude of the depreda- 
tions—when these facts are disclosed on 
the impartial record of history, what 
will be the judgment of posterity !—~ 
will the page be one which future 
Englishmen will read without a blush ? 

Nor will posterity fail to contrast our 
neutrality with the bearing of another 
neutral under circumstances precisely 
analogous to ours. We will let Mr. 
Loring tell the story :— 

“The first call made upon [the United 
States] was a crucial test, for it was made by 
England, her recent oppressor and enemy, for 
protection against the violation of neutral 
relations within her territories by or in behalf 
of the subjects of France, her ally and friend, 
by whom she had been aided in the war with 
England, and towards whom the United States 
felt and acknowledged the strongest , obliga- 
tions. 

“In the great war then raging between 
England and France the English Government 
entertained, very naturally and with good 
reason, apprehensions that privateers would 
be fitted out in the United States to pre 
upon English commerce under the French 
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; and, their hensions being commu- 
on LB to tg Government, President 


Washington in 1793 issued a proclamation 
forbidding all such violations of neutrality, 
and stating that instructions had been given 
to the officers of the United States to cause pro- 
secutions to be instituted against all persons 
who shonld violate the law of nations with 

to the powers at war or any other. ... 
—(P. 15.) 

** At the same time the Governors of States 
were called upon to cause vessels to be arrested 
if about to depart on any such service ; and 
several were so arrested and prevented from 
sailing. Prizes which had been taken by such 
privateers, fitted out and sailing from ports in 
the United States, were restored to the British 
owners ; and the Government of the United 
States proclaimed that it held itself responsible 
to indemnify for such captures.? 

“All this was done under a sense of duty 
as imposed by the law of nations, no Enlistment 
Act having then been passed. But, in 1794, 
Congress, with an earnest desire to preserve 
the strictest fidelity, enacted a statute on this 
subject for the purpose of compelling the ob- 
servance of an entire neutrality within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. And in the 
same year a treaty was made with England, 
in which one clause provided that the United 
States should make indemnity to British 
owners for vessels which had been previously 
captured by privateers that had been fitted out 
in the United States. This Act of 1794 was 
made immediately after the application of the 
British Government upon this subject, and for 
the purpose of insuring the immediate obser- 
vance of a strict neutrality, as was expressly 
admitted and stated by Mr. Canning in Parlia- 
ment. And yet we are now coolly told hy Lord 
Palmerston and Earl Russell that England 
cannot alter her municipal laws to suit other 
Governments. . ..—(P. 16.) 

“The next occasion for the elucidation of 
the principles of our Government on this sub- 
ject was in the war of 1854-55 between Russia 
on one side, and England and France on 
the other. And here, again, the test was a 
stringent one, as the utmost cordiality had 
always existed between the Russian Govern- 
ment and that of the United States... 
—(Pp. 18-19.) 

“Nor has it been left to conjecture how 
the British Government would think it proper 
to construe their requisition, or how the United 
States would interpret their promise to comply 
with it. During that war the bark Maury, 
of New York, a mere merchant ship, was fitting 
out in New York for a voyage to China, and a 
suspicion having arisen in the minds of the 
British Consul and some English residents 
that she was taking in arms and munitions of 
war to be used in the service of Russia, and 





1 There is a slight, but material, omission 
here: the captures for which the United 
States Government undertook to indemnify 
were captures brought within its jurisdiction, 
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the Consul having communicated his suspicions 
to the British Ministér at Washington, and 
he having made complaint to the Government 
of the United States—though the evidence 
submitted on which it was founded was of the 
feeblest and most unsatisfactory character— 
the vessel and ‘© were immediately seized 
by officers of the United States, without the 
slightest previous notice to the owners, and 
were detained until the British Consul and 
those instigating the seizure were perfectly 
satisfied that the suspicions where wholly 
erroneous ; and for these he afterwards made a 
public apology in one of the Gazettes in that 
city.” —(Pp. 19-20.) 

Mr. Loring is proud of these passages 
in the history of his country, and he 
may well be so. They should not be 
forgotten by the English people ; and, 
though for a time a cloud seems to have 
passed over our memory, let us hope 
that they are but obscured to us, not 
obliterated. That a section of English 
society cherishes a rancour towards the 
Free States of America, at once so violent 
and so blind that, to gratify it, it is pre- 
pared to sacrifice, not only the good 
faith and honour of the country, but 
even its plainest and most vital interests, 
is what, we fear, cannot be denied—for, 
if ever interest and honour were coinci- 
dent, it is here. But such passions 
have, we believe, no place in the minds 
of the English people ; and we are sure 
that the history of international inter- 
course with the United States, when 
under the guidance of those earlier 
Federal Statesmen, whose traditions it 
is the aim of the present leaders in the 
North to restore, needs only to be better 
known in order to call forth in this 
country a spirit of justice and concilia- 
tion towards the people of the Northern 
States. 

Into the question of restitution and 
compensation we have not entered: in 
its practical form it will doubtless pre- 
sent points of some difficulty and nicety 
for adjustment ; but with the precedent 
of 1793-4 to guide us—a precedent to 
which neither Federal nor English 
statesmen can refuse to defer—it will 
indeed be strange if we cannot arrive at 
a satisfactory settlement. Of this at 
least we are certain, that a spirit of 
mutual fairness and moderation is all that 
is needed to accomplish this result. 

J. E. Camkyes, 








